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JEANNE GORDON 
OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 


NOW ON A TRANSCONTINENTAL CONCERT TOUR 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 

















INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Chureh, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 


Carnegie Hall, New York 





|. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Italian and French Opera 
In Europe Mey 1 to Oct, 1 
Teatro d’Ayte odena, Milan 
New York Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera 
louse Ruilding. 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singin Ear eajalng, Musical Stenog- 
raphy, ermal’ Course in Public and Private 
School Music. Special coaching for church trials. 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


DAVID 

VOCAL STUDIOS 
Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street 
Circle 2297 


ROSS 


Phone 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—1! nterpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hell, New Yor) 
150 Main Street, Orange, N. J. 


Residence: 680 St, Nicholas Avenue, New York 





FhLORENCE IRENE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Pustic Recrtacs Given at Lereevats 
137 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 6359 





URDON RK IBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 
Exponent of the Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis method 
for vocal defects and impaired voices, (Co-worker 
with Dr, Curtis for many years.) 


Studio: 245 West 75th Street, New York 
*hone: Endicott 2565 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue 
New York City 
Telephone: Circle 6130 





ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 


MRS. 


New York 
Rhinelander 4468 


136 East 78th Street 
Telephone: 





FELIX HUGHES 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Teacher of Allen MeQuhae 
50 West 67th Street, New 


Columbus 1405 


York 


Studio: 
Telephone; 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 
CONCERT BARITONE 
ano TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 





Ek. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel: 1350 Circle 





CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 


Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
ill accept pupils 


668 West End Avenue 
Telephone: 


GIUSEPPE 


New York City 
Riverside 3469 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, ry tan ous House, N. Y. 
Residence: $0 Bathes te Ave., N. Y. 


- Boe 3967 Fordham 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Voice Exrert — Coacun — Repertoinr 


10 for Season 1923-24 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
ew York City 
Telephone: Circle 1472 


Reopen Sept. 


THE BOICE STUDIO 


57 West 75th Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 0074 
Susan S, Boice, Sorrano, Teacher of the Art of 
Singing. Voice trials by appointment. 


WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel, 4650 Cathedral 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 
Instruction: Lehmann Method 
601 Carnegie Hall : $ New York 
J. Cartall, Secy. 
BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ano COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
Pry 1425 Broadway 7 
STUDIOS 270 Fort Washington Ave iN w York 
Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 Wadsworth 3303 
ADELE RANKIN 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N 
Phone: 2634 Penna. 


Ve 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., N. 
Telephone: Stuyvesant 3175 


, 2 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments, 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 





EDOARDO PETRI, A. M. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York 


Studio: 1425 Broadway 


Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 





ROBERT E. S. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 
For appointments address: 
235 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass. 





ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 





MARY RAY PINNEY 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Specialist on Sight Reading 


Studio: 38 West 96th St., N. Y. Tel: 2105 River 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers,” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 


Class courses begin October 1. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone: 9319 W. Mansfield 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 
CONDUCTOR—VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR 
{403 Carnegie Hall, N. “va ow 


Studios: } 1983 Carroll St., Broo 

Residence: 1362 Grand ee 3 er City 
—— Ss ponents Civ Ea tee Nei 
ymphony ayers. vic, juca’ - 

totes Concerts, Schools, Church 
re ", Music Clubs, Seok enters, Settle. 





ments, Choral Clubs. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 4709 Endicott 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 


FRANCES FOSTER 

Coacu ror Concert anv Overatic ARTISTS 
Concert Accompanying 
97 Riverside Drive, New York 
Endicott 6936 


Studio: 
Telephone: 


WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





LEONARD 
TEACHER ang COACH 


ISABEL 
VOICE 


502 Carnegie Hall } 


5u West 67th Street j New York City 


Studios 


Telephones: Circle 1350 and Columbus 1405 





WATSON USHER 


ACCOMPANYING 


ETHEL 
COACHING AND CONCERT 
Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
and Musical Director, Harlem, 
York, Presbyterian Church 
127 West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 3841 


Organist New 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUEK 
Indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Advanced Pupils Only 
1476 Carroll Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Telephone: Decatur 2525 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau 
Cecil Arden 
Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 


and 





EMIL FRIEDBERGER 

Teacher or Piano and Composition 
Leschetizky Method 
Musical Analysis 

Chamber ae Class Work 
Inily Advanced Students 

62 W. Yoth St., N. Y. ‘lel: Kiverside 1187 


VIENNA 


Studio: 





ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 


360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phene: Chelsea 9204 


MME, 





FREDERICK E, BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 306 





FREDERICK RIEsBERG, A. A, G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—ptyle: Liszt—Technic. Head ot piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts. 15U 
Riverside Drive, Telephone: Schuyler 3655. 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano . 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


rts—Recitals—Instruction 
135 West 72d Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 


Cone: 
Studios: 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT anno REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member 4 the American Academy of 
eachers of Staging 


471 West End Avenue 


: New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





NANCY ARMSTRONG 
Piano a 3 Simplified for 
rs 
507 West 112th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 2661 


Studio: 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


1187 Madison Avenue New 
Phone: Lenox 3158 


Studio: York 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
NIELSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPROVSRA 


132 West 74th Street 
Phone: Endicott 0180 


ALICE 


New York City 
“Adolph Witschard, Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
20 East 23rd Street : ew York 
Telephone: ‘Ashland 1234 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 East 62d Street 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of | a ae peasbins and 
cousertising 2 
Address: 155 West 122d Pani New York 
hone: 4778 Morningside 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
(Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


38 West 91st Street 
Brooxtyn: Academy of Music 


New York: 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


VOCAL AND COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 


235 West 71st Street, New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


205 West 57th nt hg New York 
Tel: Circle 5420 
Elementary and PP enw Singing Lessons 
Oratorio and Song Repertoire 
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DUBINSKY 


MUSICAL ART STUDIOS 
SUMMER COURSE 
Beginning June 2 


ne Mi mabe and En- 
semble Play 
For Terms _ Sh address 
307 West 90th St., New York 
Tel. Riverside 4420. 








MARGOLIS am 





FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


cROSSI-DIEHL 


c 
o ge SOPRANO 
° Studio: $02 <n WwW. i St Ne Bow York 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Hotel Hardin ng 203 West 54th St. 
New York City Phone 2500 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


ia School of Music 
seem °* 09'S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MARIO pera ah yoice E CULTURE 
Grand 


so Coachin; 
1367-9 ROADWAY, NEW YORK: 
Pons Fitzroy 3853 


MARGUERITE LE MANS 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Concerts, Operas, Etc. Puplis Accepted 
Mgt., Paul Sydow, Times Bidg., New York 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL \Oci'muste 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York 
af wo Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Haydn Choral Society 
420 Fine Arts Bidg.' - - - Chicago 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
205 West 57th Street Circle 2909 


The Music Students League 


An organization of music students to further 
mutual interests andto promote the spirit 
of cooperation 


Membership Invited 



































Piano, Violin, Cello, Voice, . 


MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand ppere Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 
Ensemble work and experience guaranteed. 

N 
a a one ae 
Studio 33, Metropolitan Opera ‘Heese 


1425 Broadway, New York City 


RALPH COX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 








8 East 8th Street New York City 

R NJ O Conductor 
Coaching for 

x Church and 

oO Masical Director Oratorio 

N Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 

D 145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 





Devora NADWORNEY 





COURIER 
TOFI 


TRABILSEE 


Vocal Studios 
OPEN DURING THE 
SUMMER 


Consultation and voice trials 
by appointment only 


R. Barth, Sec’y 
Studios: 202 West 74th St. 


N.Y. Phone 1965 Endicott 
Saturdays in Brooklyn 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 


sites Artist Teacher 
and vocal pedagogue.” “Internat! recog: 
nized Sets" Voice Bi ——. Voice thepalner snd Goce 
re Diction. Pupils o a for : x" 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher of Lucille Lewrenes’ ond 
many other successful singers. Studios: Burnet House 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 


Studio: 9 West 76th Street, New York 
Phone: 5840 Endicott. 


























pny Rogidences 1 Bennett Avenue 
“DAWN” one: 1989 Wadsworth. 
A Mabelanna Corby Song errr ORGANIST | 4 
ORBY-LEW II 
NCERT SONG FARN AM 49 West 20th Street 
Montclair, New Jersey New York City 
LILY STRICKLAND 
cum HAMMANN |"©. S28isn 
1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia Address sy 4 J. Puscher $ + Faw Ave., N. Y. 
Tesoner OF 
Mrs. HALL McALLISTER | * Na 


wecees OF ae 
384 Canniemek Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


“FIRST POSITION” 





“La FOREST HUM” 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball qo ar 


+ STALLINGS ‘<2, 





6 East 36th St. New York City 
Tel. Caledonia 9418 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Plianist-Teacher 
Address: 7 Franklin Ave, Garden ore Ef. 
15 E. 38th St., New York City. 


: MCCUTCHEN 


A BARITONE 
N Now IN EUROPE 


OLA GULLEDGE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
ances last season with Cecil Arden, Elias Breeskin, 
pi hs = Judson House, Norman Jollif, Josephine 
iting —, ‘Tider oo red rane, 
M Maraveri Vreeland. 
er'bis Comente Hall, N.Y.” Telephone Circle 2634 




















Address: MISS FLORENCE MENDELSON, Secretary 
Care Musicians Club 173 Madison Avenue, New York City 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Endorsed by Edmond Clement 
319 West 95th St..N.Y. Tel. River — 

, Annual Summer Master Classes 
a+ Seattle. oo ‘asin 


ROSE TOMARS 


Expert Vocal Pedagogue 
corrects and rebuilds voices under guarantee. 
he mr prepared for Concert, Opera and 
Oratorio. 


Studios: 106 Central Park wes 
Telephones: Endicott 5654, 3650 


“WILD 


9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Conductor—A pollo Musical Club, 


Mendelssohn Club 


English Tenor 


Concert Oratorio 
Opera 
Apply: SECRETARY 
1926 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















LESLEY 





Prospect 1118 





ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 





St. James Church, 
224 and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Dr. CARL RIEDEL 


Aesiatant Conduct 
Metropolitan Opera House 
Coach and Accompanist 
Song and Opera Repertory in all 
Languages 
Studio: mS won ap hee een New York 














SFINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 


Management: Joseph Coghlan, 21 West 86th St.,N. Y.C. 
: Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmbarst, L. I., N. Y- Tel. Havemeyer 2398-J 


Mme, Hildegard Hoffmann 
USS 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals 
with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano Instructions 

Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 

Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 








tsrevtin es 


| WARFORD ===" 


KRAFT 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
Care of Frank La Pai x 
14 West 68th St. New York City 
Concert 


GEHRKEN Stoanise 


“Able ietete and fine command,”— 
Brooklyn Eagl 
¥. PF we idly _- 7a unique reputation.” — 


687 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GEORGE STEWART Me MANUS 


Pianist, on ep 4 with 
b jean Gerardy 

gone <¥. ba ng A Maeschaert, Alexander 

eman 

jane ‘0, Pabio Casals, Povia Frijsh, 
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John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 1 3th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


ELLA GOoOoD 


Co alto 
RECITALS—ORATORIO TEACHING 
meaiy Dudley Buck Studi 471 West End 

_ Avenue, New York. Tel.: Endicott 7449 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Il). 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘ix: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, a 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


CCOMPANIS 
125 22d Street, Jackson eights, L. t. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 
JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 


visciPLs OF JEAN DE RESZKE, 
ACHER a SINGING 
Studio, on West 1lith St., New York City. 
lephone, Cathedral 7541 


SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





New York 





























Studio; 212 W. 59th St., New York City, 5329 Circle 








3 
LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
Bel Canto 
Studios 


309 West 85 Si., 
New York City 
Telephone 6952 Schuyler 
LAURIE MERRILL 

Soprano 


Spanish, French, Russian and Old English 
Costume Recitals 


Kessiere Photo 











Mg’t. Mollie Croucher, en Opera House, 
Katharine HOFFMANN ACCOMPANIST 
Home Address: St. Paul. 

ARCHIBALD 


Concert 


SESSIONS “2; 


537 West 121st St., N. Y. Tel. 5120 Morningside 


°RU BANNI Soprano 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Studio 317 W. Tlet St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 
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ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 








Fine Arts Building - --.-+-+-+s-s Chicago 
EDE GREGORIO: 
> 
Specialist in Volos Culture 
© Metropolitan Overa House Bldg., 2 
© Fee agaas: wa Fee 
© HARTHAN ARENDT 


Soprano 


s 
E Exclusive Management, Maude N. Rea 
243 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, tli. 


RAISA Endorses F “imball 


Bldg. 
NAKUTIN 


CHICAGO 
VOCAL TEACHER O 





=0C+ 


ILL. 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 








Studios: 1426 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ii. 
MADAME BR] 

E-mma A. DAMBMAN 

CONTRALTO 

Art of Singing; limited number of pupils sccepied. 

Residence Studio, 137 West 03d St. Pres. Southland 

Singers Society Lucille Blabe and von Steitkewics 

accompanists. Phone 1436 Riverside. 





EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management; Ella May Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohic 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist oad Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth- Union Theol appeal Seminary, 
aia Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 920d STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties: 
Address—15 West lith St., New York City 


ANNA A. GARRETT 


Art of Singing — Interpretation — Coaching 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 B’way 
Residence, 250 W, 88th St., New York City 
Phones — Pennsylvania 2634 — Schuyler 6945 


Cc 
E. PLOTNIKOFF Russian lnpestel Opeth 
i. ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Tyeining, Coaching, ali lan, 
637 Madison Ave., New York. Tel. 3019 


AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudsoa, N.Y. 


Stadie: = Bhrorette Drive, New York City 
4720 Cathedral 


























NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 


For all information apply to the President, 


1730 Broadway, New York 





MUSICAL COURIER 
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A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, Ohio 














Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


667 Fifth Avenue New York City 





Office and Warerooms: 











RIDGELY’S 69th REGT. BAND 


Sololet 


Ernest &. Williams, 
New York 


Office: 1508 Third Ave. 


HERMAN SPIELTER 
Author oe ‘MANUAL OF HARMONY" 
and Composition 
Instructor of tg or Pa 
ew Yor 
Studios { S15 West 180th Bt. New York 
Also Correspondence Courses, Tel, Wadsworth 8760 


© HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Lafayette 





U know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 

you know that you can buy it for 
15c—beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it ? 
That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic — for 15c you can 





A Soprano 
835 Lincole Place, Brooklya, N. Y. 








mM Mezzo Contralto eee 
= [) AVIS aaa Coscia <i like *Medrigales “Il 
res que” "Barcarolle" 
“Melody in F,’’ “But- 
I. MISERENDINO | (s,s 
Violinist a Tv 7 sphere aoa 
ot an each “First Tarantelle 
0000 Bese re. Colombes OF0T York City Geant Marche de Con- 
“ll Puritani,”* “The 








Brock,” “La Scintilla,"* 
Pc yymrn nn we 2,'"“The Palms,”* 
——. all the other 
per 
“~ Insist on ppay “ee Edition 


‘When you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get the best 


STEP H EN wpe ET, gout G. and deal with 
broa 


TOWNSEND = Fa 


dminded. Remember,Century 
at 15c means a low profit for, 
him. Insist on Century. If ‘ 
Teacher ot Sines 
NEW YORK: 15 East 38th S - & Wed- 
nesday, Thursday. BOSTON: 6 26 Mowbery’ Street, 


WILLIAM REDDICK 


Teacher of rae of Songs 
218 West 96th $t., Tel.: Riverside 10021 











2,000 classical and standard com 


your dealer won't supply you, 
we will. Catalogue of over 

Friday, Saturday, Monday. Choral Director, N. Y, 

Society of the riends of Music. 


Rudiments for the Violin™ 


Cony MUSIC 
241 West 40th St., New York 








LEADING ENGLISH 
MUSICAL PAPERS 
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FRITZ STIEDRY SUCCEEDS WEINGARTNER 
AS. VIENNA VOLKSOPER HEAD 


Staatsoper Members on the Move—Vienna’s Operetta War—Reinhardt’s New Theater 


Vienna, April 12.—It is now definitely decided that Wein- 
gartner will yield the directoral chair of the Vienna Volks- 
oper to Dr. Fritz Stiedry at the end of the current season. 
Stiedry has made a very good impression in this, his native 
city, on the occasion of his conductor’s debut a few weeks 
ago, and doubtless his appointment at the Volksoper is a 
result of his success with the baton. Vienna is expecting 
much of him, and everybody hopes that he will be the man 
to combat the hundreds of obstacles, artistic, financial and 
private, which await him at the Volksoper and which had 
been evidently more than Weingartner could or would put 
up with. As for Weingartner, it is good news to hear that 
a movement is now on foot to secure his 
services as star conductor for a certain fim- 
ited number of performances (twenty, per- 
haps) each season at the Volksoper. — 
Undoubtedly an_ internationally famous = 
name such as Weingartner’s is a great = 
asset to the Volksoper, and Felix will = 
surely feel more at ease with his activities = 
limited to the duties of a guest conductor. 
It is hoped that his important new mission 
at the Volksoper, in conjunction with the = 
Philharmonic concerts, will make it worth = 
his while to retain Vienna as his permanent = 
domicile, and that his great gifts may not = 
be entirely lost to Vienna next season 
after all. 

THE FLEDERMAUS JUBILEE. = 

The Volksoper, by the way, has been the 
only Vienna theater to commemorate the 
fiftieth jubilee of the world premiére of 
Johann Strauss’ great comic opera, Die 
Fledermaus. Weingartner himself con- 
ducted a splendid festival performance of — 
the piece, which has become historically = 
famous as the first and greatest Viennese 
operetta to gain international renown and = 
to found the Vienna school of operetta = 
from which composers and managers still 
draw enormous profits. All the worse, 
then, that none of the Vienna operetta the- = 
aters seemed to remember the importance — 
of the jubilee. It was on April 5, 1874, = 
that Die Fledermaus was produced, for the 
first time anywhere, at the Theater an der 
Wien, and it is worthy of note that the 
opera then met with but moderate success 
and was dropped after only seventeen con- 
secutive adriiammiase, despite the presence 
in the cast of the famous Marie Geistinger 
and Mme. Charles-Hirsch. The latter, by 
the way, is the only surviving member of 
the original cast, and is at present making 
a scanty living as a vocal teacher in Vienna. 
Johann Strauss’ widow is also still among = 
the living, and she relates that Strauss = 
composed his masterpiece, Die Fledermaus, 
within the short space of only six weeks. 
The year 1924, incidentally, is the tweniy- 
fifth anniversary of Johann Strauss’ death, 
and next year will see the centenary of his 
birth. 

THE TRAVELING STAATSOPER 

At the Staatsoper also the trunks are 
being packed once more. Schalk has just 
returned from his “health vacation,” which 
he spent at Beaulieu, France, and one day : 
prior to his return Herr Dr. Strauss left = 
for foreign lands. But these are only pre- 
paratory travels, and the supreme effort of 
the Staatsoper, as far as traveling is con- 
cerned, is only now in a preparatory stage. 
Two plans are under consideration, each 
one cherished by another one of the two 
Heavenly Twins which govern (or should = 
govern) the destinies of the Staatsoper. 2 
Far from striving to keep their company 
complete for their Vienna productions, 
Strauss is keen to send as many as possible of them to Lon- 
don for the Strauss performances planned at Covent Gar- 
den; Schalk, on the other hand, has the pet hobby of send- 
ing the whole company, scenery and all, to Paris for a series 
of Mozart performances at the Théatre des Champs Elysees 
early in June. The case of Richard Mayr, the bass star, is 
particularly amusing. Mayr is anxious to stay here and do 
his duty at the Staatsoper, while Strauss, his own director, 
is said to beseech him night and day to go to London and 
sing Baron Ochs in Rosenkavalier there. At the same time 
Schalk is persuading him, by all means, to go to Paris and 
participate in the Mozart productions in the French capital. 
No one knows as yet which one of the two directors will win 
the race for Mayr’s services. But one thing is fairly cer- 
tain: the Vienna Opera, where Strauss, Schalk and Mayr 
are drawing their regular salaries, will be the loser in any 
case. 
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THe Great OpERETTA War 

Unless all signs fail, Vienna will lose next season its tra- 
ditional rank as operetta producing center of the world, 
by reason of a veritable “operetta strike” inaugurated by the 
managers of all but one of Vienna’s comic opera theaters. 
The preliminaries of this fight are of a more or less political 
rather than artistic nature. The municipality of Vienna is 
in the hands of the Socialists (while the government is, in 
its majority, Christian Socialist, and, at any rate, thoroughly 
“bourgeois”), and City Councillor Breitner, who controls 
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popular Italian tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, has won the same success for 
Critics are unanimous in praising his art 


himself in the concert field as in opera. 
Gigli, @ modest and genial pers 


unreservedly and the public flocks to hear him. 
sonality, would be the last one to consider himself as a successor to Caruso, but it 
is true that the coming to America of the splendid Italian tenor made the gap left 
by the death of his great fellow artist seem much less than could have been expected. 
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the Municipal Tax Office, is something of a Napoleon of 
finance. 

The amusement tax imposed upon the operetta theaters— 
which he, with some right, considers a luxury, as compared 
to the dramatic playhouses with their ten per cent amuse- 
ment tax—runs up to thirty per cent. of the gross receipts 
and swallows a considerable portion of the profits even in a 

good season. The present season, moreover, has been dis- 
pst financially, and the enormous tax is said to have 
brought some of ‘the operetta theaters close to the brink of 
ruin. Now since all appeals to the Municipal Tax Office 
have been of no avail, the Operetta Producers’ Society has 
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BENIAMINO GIGLI, 
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resolved to close their seasons the middle of May and not 
to reopen their playhouses until the tax has been materially 
reduced. At the same time, they have terminated their con 





tracts with their actors—stars and all—from May 15 on, 
an action which has set the Actors’ Union on its feet and 
resulted in a memorable mass meeting two days ago, in 
which heated protests were voiced against the theatrical 
managers who, it is alleged, are taking this flimsy pretext 
to sabotage the Union. 

(Continued on page 60) 


GRAINGER PRESENTS 
NEW DELIUS WORKS 


Conducting the Bridgeport ( Choral Society, He Also Presents 
Own Compositions—Is Loudly Acclaimed—F rank 
Kasschau Also Conducts 


New York has long known and admired Percy Grainger 
as a pianist. He has also—if memory serves right—ap- 
peared on occasion as conductor of some of his own works. 

But at Carnegie Hall on Wednesday eve- 

MT ning, April 30, he offered what was de- 

scribed on the program as “Grainger’s 

Choral and Orchestral Concert,” and in 

so doing, performed a real service in 

introducing two new works of Frederick 
(Continued on page 28) 


WORLD PREMIERE 
OF BOITO’S NERONE 


New Work Arouses International Interest 
—A Toscanini Triumph—Rosa Raisa 
a Sensation—Presentation Superb 


Milan, May 3 (By Cable).—May Day 
was celebrated at La Scala by the pro- 
duction, after innumerable postponements, 
of the long promised, a mem oa opera 
of Arrigo Boito, Nerone (Nero). There 
was every outward evidence of a success. 
After each act the artists and Maestro 
Toscanini were called before the curtain 
time after time, there being no less than 
twenty-four recalls after the final act. 
The presentation was superb from every 
standpoint. Ludovico Pogliaghi had de 
signed magnificent and historically correct 
scenery which was overwhelming in its 
impressiveness and the whole production 
was on the most liberal scale. 

The master hand of Toscanini did every 
thing possible to extract the last bit of 
effectiveness from the music. The cast 
was excellent throughout. Rosa Raisa as 
Asteria was easily the sensation of the 
evening. No less than 240 music critics 
from all the world were present and they 
were unanimous in proclaiming her superb, 
both vocally and _ histrionically, Pertile 
was the Nero; Carlo Galeffi, Fanuel: 
Marcel Journet, Simon Magus, and Luisa 
Bertana, Rubria. 

As to the work itself, it was about what 
was expected, The book is notably better 
than the music, which seldom rises to in 
spirational heights. Just as the Mefis- 
tofele prologue is the best part of that 
work, so the first act of Nero is the best, 
though the third act, the meeting of the 
Christians in a garden, is also effective 
musically. The first act is laid in a 
cemetery on the Via Appia where Nero 
comes to bury the ashes of his mother, 
whom he has killed. The second act is in 
the subterranean temple of Simon. Nero, 

: come to worship the supposed goddess 
= Asteria, discovers that she is human. The 
third act is the scene with the Christians, 
where Fanuel, their leader, is seized, 
through the evil plans of Simon. The 
first scene of the fourth act is in the 
oppidum of the Circus Maximus, a tre- 
mendously spectacular scene, with the 
martyrdom of the Christians and Rome 
afire, The final scene is in the cavern below the arena 
Rubria, the Christian girl, dies in Fanuel's arms, while 
Asteria looks on repentant. Antonio Bassi. 
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CL EVELAND RECEIVES MET -ROPOL ITAN 
OPERA COMPANY ENTHUSIASTICALLY 





Record Breaking Audiences Greet Sumptuous Productions—Gigli, Chaliapin, Queena Mario, Ponselle, Easton, Bori, Alda, 
Martinelli, Johnson and Tokatyan in the Leading Roles 


lt is safe to say that, except for the privileged few who 
had heard it in New York or Philadelphia, the audiences 
which listened to the Metropolitan Opera Company last week 
during its visit to Cleveland were astonished at the perfection 
of team Work displayed in its productions, as well as at their 
magnificence. Settings, chorus, orchestra and leading artists, 
each as near perfection in their own field as is humanly pos- 
sible, were fused into a smoothly working, well balanced 
whole as unusual as it was soul satisfying. That Cleveland 
(one might almost say the whole Middle West and still keep 
within the truth) appreciated the efforts of the Cleveland 
Concert Company and of the others who labored so unceas- 
ingly to bring such a treat here, was attested by the huge 
audiences in attendance, : 

Monday evening, April 28, the opening night, the Public 


Auditorium was filled with a crowd which surpassed even 
the record breaking ones to which the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany played recently, some 7,100 persons being present 
Wednesday evening’s performance was witnessed by 600 
more than that, while on Thursday night a new indoor record 
of 8,300 was set. Throughout the week the audiences, in 
addition to being enormous, were also prompt in arriving, 
even the boxes and dress circle being practically filled before 
the curtain moved. By turns they were unusually still in rapt 
attention or thunderous with appreciative applause. 


WELL Rounpep PropuctTions. 
New York, which has the Metropolitan Company always 
with it, undoubtedly grows somewhat accustomed to the well 
(Continued on page 33) 
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The effect which traditional authority exercises upon the 
study of any subject is invariably great, but in no study 
is the influence as profound as in the study of singing. To 
students who approach the subject with minds alert to the 
possibilities of new developments this condition is actually 
disastrous, for no matter how they may seek to escape this 


influence they very shortly find themselves caught in the 
meshes of this veritable web of authority with the result 
that any possibility of bringing new ideas to the solution of 
the problems 1s soon set at naught. ’ 

How to loosen the bonds of this authority and allow the 
influence of new ideas to enter without destroying whatever 
good may exist is a problem which must be faced no matter 
how great the difficulties which may be encountered, for 
knowledge which does not permit of growth is futile and 
useless. To use a homely simile, once a structure of any 
kind is finished constant effort is needed to prevent an 
otherwise inescapable deterioration, In a similar manner a 
collection of principles which represents a study, once formu- 
lated. a continual watch must be kept in order that those 
which are found to be of little or no value may be weeded 
out and replaced by those which have constructive worth, 
Only that which is of actual practical value has a right to 
our consideration and there is nothing to be gained by a 
persistent cleaving to principles merely for reasons such as 
their having been sanctioned by some singer or teacher. 
The truth about any subject is that which actually works, 
not in isolated instances, but in every normal case, and a 
principle of voice production which lays claim to being true 
must be capable of application in cases of the most varied 
kind 

The most prolific source of traditional authority is very 
naturally to be found in the utterances of singers and teach- 
ers whose careers have been such as to leave a marked 
impression. It must, however, be remembered that the con- 
ditions under which statements are made are impossible of 
reproduction, and that a saying which is divorced from 
conditions under which it was generated is extremely liable 
to misinterpretation, 

The nail famous of singers may be deceived as to the 
exact method of his production, a fact which gains added 
weight when it is realized how indefinite the majority of 
singers usually are when pressed for exact information 
regarding their methods. It is also necessary to remember 
that the matter of self-analysis is fraught with difficulties 
of the most serious kind, and experience of so subjective 
a character as the hearing of one’s voice should be regarded 
with grave suspicion. Verily may it be said that in this 
regard “things are often not what they seem,” and it is 
both possible and probable for a singer to believe that cer- 
tain manipulations are aiding his production when in reality 
they may even be acting as a hindrance. Since it is true 
that the great singers of the past had no accurate informa- 
tion as rewards the actual functioning of the vocal organ, 
and were the possessors of great vocal gifts, the attempt to 
extract from their individual experience features which 
could with safety be generally applied would be a hazardous 


undertaking at best. To generalize is a dangerous proced- 
ure even though a necessary one, but to generalize upon a 
basis so frail is to lead to grave error. 

The difficulties inherent in the investigation of any activ- 
ity are usually under-estimated, for it seldom seems to be 
realized how great an amount of labor must be expended in 
the acquirement of any really accurate information. When 
the matter of voice production is approached, not only are 
the difficulties stupendous, but the subject is rendered still 
more obscure by the clouds of superstition and traditional 
authority which hang over it. 

The far-reaching effect of this upon all investigation can 
not be over-estimated for it must be remembered that the 
students of today are the teachers of tomorrow, and the 
blind reliance which has been placed upon the achievements 
of the past, and which in the nature of things have gradually 
assumed a transcendence out of all proportion to their orig- 
inal worth has resulted in an actual paralysis of all real 
investigation. Words, words, words, is the sum total of 
conventional vocal teaching. Well-sounding phrases, catch 
words, mostly divested of real meaning, seem to be the most 

ular tools of the teacher and when pressed for detailed 
information, more phrases of the same calibre are forth- 
coming. To seek to extract their meaning is a pure waste 
of time, for the original sense of the words employed has 
usually been distorted beyond recognition. Not only do 
methods of singing differ, but also each seems to need its 
individual language in order to be intelligible. 

Such are the conditions which are to be found existing in 
the teaching and studying of singing, and the fact of their 
existence needs no emphasis. To clarify the study it will 
first be necessary to sift down to the very bottom of the 
subject, and the mass of material which will have to be 
cleared away before anything like order can be established 
is literally overwhelming. One thing, however, is certain. 
Investigation, to be of any real value, cannot be held in the 
shackles of traditional authority as has hitherto been the 
case. In no field is there so dire a need for a spirit of 
free investigation as in the study of singing, and never was 
there a greater necessity for the scrapping of obsolete and 
meaningless phrases. As the matter stands today it is a 
vicious circle of ignorance and nothing but the perpetuation 
of a lot of individual beliefs and practices which are of no 
practical value whatsoever. 

The need for reform is unquestionably realized, but in 
this there is another grave danger to be faced. If this reform 
takes the shape of a classification and sanctification of the 
extant rubbish, the whole matter will be delayed another 
generation at least and may even be rendered more difficult 
of solution than at present is the case. The efforts of those 
who wish to help in the matter should be directed towards 
the relentless extirpation of the mass of fallacies which 
exist. It is too early to speak of constructive efforts. As 
yet not even a foundation can be said to exist and to attempt 
to build with the material which is at present considered to 
be of value will be a mere waste of time. 





MOCCHI MAKES HIS ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
FOR THE ANNUAL COLON BUENOS AIRES SEASON 





Promises to Be Little Exciting 


Buenos Aires, March 15.—This year Walter Mocchi pre- 
sented later than usual the program which he intends to 
realize during the approaching season at the Teatro Colon. 
There are very few features of interest. Mocchi has cut 
down his subscription, which in former years consisted of 
fifty-one performances, to twenty-five performances only, 
excluding matinees and any extra performances that might 
be given at the close of the subscription nights. He has 
also found himself obliged to shorten his Buenos Aires 
season this year on account of the poor patronage last 
year, ‘ 
The German section of the repertory has been entirely 
dispensed with, though Mocchi has made no statement as 
to this and it can only be surmised that his incident with 
Mascagni some months back must have had something to 
do with this boycott. : 

As a novelty, Mocchi is bringing a Russian section to the 
Colon, which will sing the principal Russian works. This 
will be of certain interest as it will be the first time that 
the Russians have invaded Buenos Aires. The French sec- 
tion returns and Ravel's L’Heure Es ole is definitely 
promised for this season, being the only novelty in this 
section this year. 

Korncoip To Conpuct VIOLANTE. 

The outstanding feature of this year will undoubtedly be 
the visit of the young and already popular Viennese com- 
poser, Erich W. Korngold, who is coming especially all the 
way to South America to conduct his opera, Violante. He 
is also contracted to conduct several y concerts. — 

Among the conductors, Marinuzzi again returns and is 
in supreme command of the Italian section, Apart from 
conducting the various Italian works, he will also conduct 
the concerts at which the leading Colon artists will sing. 
These are to be devoted chiefly to the old Italian music, 
viz.: Ballo delle Ingrate, by Claudio Monteverdi (1567- 
1643); the oratorio, Judiciune Salamonis, by Giacomo 
Carissimi (1664-1674), and the comedy, L’Impresario in 
Augustie, by Domenico Cimarosa (1749-1801). The other 
conductors of the season are Emil Cooper, Vicente Bellezza, 
Gabriel Sauteni, Alceo Toni (substitutes), Ferrucio Calu- 
sio, Luis Ricci. Chorus conductor, A. Consoli, i 


Among the sopranos there are several whose return is 


welcomed. Gilda Dalla Rizza returns after a year’s ab- 
sence and will replace Claudia Muzio, absent this year much 
to the general The French soprano has so far not 
been contracted, it will be a question of the return of 
Ninon Vallin, who has met with such tremendous success 
during the last five seasons, or the coming of a new French 
soprano in Yvonne Gall of the Paris Opera. The remainin 
artists to a r under this heading are Maria Zamboni, 
Estefania Dandolo, Enilia Ersanilli, A. Scherosceokaia, 
Elisa Marchini, Thea Vitulli, Erosine Schuraloff, Nina 
Koshetz, A. Abasolo, Agnes Porter, Maria Cattaneo, M. 
Morelli. Among the mezzo-sopranos, Gabriela Besanzoni 
returns again after a r’s absence; also Luisa Bertana 
and Gramegna and I. Iabovich. 

Miguel Fleta again heads the tenor list and a tremendous 
success is assured this young artist when he makes his 
initial bow to us in the season, Giulio Crimi returns after 
three years’ absence. Other tenors are Angelo Minghetti, 
Esteban Biehua, Alexandro Wesselowsky, Ivan Hegni Las- 
cano, Luis Nardi, N. Palai, Nicholas Lavretsky. Jose 
ra-Tallien returns after one year’s absence and will be 
welcomed. A_home product, or rather a Uruguayan bari- 
tone, Victor Damiani, who claims to have met with con- 
siderable success in the season just concluded in Rome and 
Barcelona, will sing some of the leading baritone roles this 
season. Presumab y Damiani must have made great strides 
in his a ag since the fateful performance of Rigoletto 
in the Solis Theater in Montevideo a year ago, when Mocchi 
was prevailed upon by the president of the republic to 
allow this young compatriot to sing the chief baritone role 
on the gala night in festive commemoration of the twenty- 
fifth of August, the U yan national holiday. Damiani 
made a tremendous hit in the first act and the applause 
reached pandemonium, but unwisely the young artist gave 
more than he could afford, with the result that his voice 
went from bad to worse and he finished up completel 
hoarse, The — baritones are Nicholas Melniko 
and Alejandro Autonoff. 

The bassos include Julio Cirino, Paul Payan, N. Kapitoff, 
A. Zaprojetz, Tancredi Pasero, Alejandro Griff, Attilio 
Muzio, Gino de Vecchi, Miguel Fiore. Mario Sammarco 
returns as Regisseur General and his clever scenic work was 
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much appreciated last season, which will doubtless be sur- 
passed this year. 
UNINTERESTING REPERTORY. 

The repertory promises few novelties, and apart from 
the Russian works promised, Mocchi is giving nothing ex- 
citing, only routine works that are given every season, 
without the slightest variation as to choice and selection. 
The novelties promised this season are four—Violante, by 
E. W. Korngold; I Quattro Rustighi, by E. Wolf Ferrari; 
La Dame de Pique, by P. Tschaikowsky; L’Heure Espag- 
nole, by M. Ravel (promised last season but, owing to 
difficulties, not given). Other operas are: Orfeo, Boris 
Godounoft, Prince Igor, Rosenkavalier, Lohengrin, Falstaff, 
Traviata, Mefistofele, Manon, Thais, Carmen, Samson et 
Dalila, Mignon, Louise, Tosca, Boheme and Madame But- 
terfly, Andrea Chenier, Julieta and Romeo (Zaudonai), 
and I Compagnacci. 

The season will start, as in previous years, in the second 
half of May and will conclude this year on July 5, when 
the company will give a few spare performances at Rosario 
de Santa Fe and Montevideo and will then proceed to Rio 
de Janeiro, where it will appear for a month before dis- 
banding. K. N. S. 


Mozart Society Gives Closing Concert 


The grand ballroom of the Hotel Astor was filled by the 
usual throng of music lovers at the third and last concert 
of the season of the Mozart Society Choral, with Alma 
Beck, contralto, and Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, as soloists. A well-chosen and 
not too long program was heard, the string orchestra giving 
a specially dainty opening performance of Pierne’s Sere- 
nade, with a high C sharp for the solo violin. Three 
standard works, sung in impeccable German, followed, 
these being by Schubert (Heidenréslein), Brahms (Der 
Schmied), and Liszt (Die Lorelei); the last named, so 
difficult in its intervals, was especially well sung, with fine 
altos, and a thrilling high B flat by the sopranos. At the 
close, Mr. McConnell presented Conductor Percy with a 
big bouquet of roses, marking his first five years with the 
society. With tactful words Mr. Percy referred to his 
“enjoyable association with the wonderful president, Mrs. 
Noble McConnell,” whereupon there was cheering and 
mag! Other choral numbers included Marshall Kerno- 
chan’s difficult The Sleep of Summer, Forsyth’s Merry Old 
King Cole (much enjoyed by the audience), and Hamerik’s 
May Dance, with incidental solo sung with girlish voice by 
Edith Sullivan. 

Miss Beck appeared twice, her first group being German 
songs by Wolf and Franz; her second, songs by the Amer- 
ican composers Meta Schumann, Deems Taylor, Wintter 
Watts and Mary Helen Brown. Each song went better 
than the other, with fine climax on a high G flat in Im 
Herbst; in this her musical temperament carried her far, 
and she added a lullaby (Burleigh) with a fine low G. 
Her American composers’ songs increased the effect, for 
— was expression and splendid low and high tones in 
them. 

Mr. Althouse sang three French songs by Loret, Rabey 
and Holmes with beauty of voice and dramatic high A’s in 
the Chevalier Belle-Etoile; he added a little song by Mas- 
senet as an encore. On his second appearance the audience 
heard from him songs by Rogers, Hodgson and Kramer, 
every one of these with increasing building of climax; 
splendid was the interpretation of The Last Song, and of 
mighty effect The Great Awakening. Sustained applausé 
brought a Love Song, and more recalls were followed by 
a ballad, all of which pleased the large audience mightily. 
Coenraad V. Bos played accompaniments for Miss Beck, 
Frederick Bristol for Mr. Althouse and the Choral, and a 
string orchestra assisted in various effective numbers. Danc- 
ing followed, the present scribe being intimidated into 
leaving for home at 2:30 a. m., when matters were still in 
full swing. 

The printed program contained the schedule for the 
season 1924-25, including the usual six Saturday morning 
musicales, the three concerts and balls, supper dances, card 
party, dinner dance, etc., with a page devoted to the annual 
Springtime Festival and Breakfast in Pastels of last Sat- 
urday, May 3. Pictures of Senator Edwards and Mrs. 
Edwards also adorned the program, and United States 
Senator Royal S. Copeland and Mrs. Copeland’s names were 
also featured. 


Dambois’ Music Not Ultra Modern 


In the little country of Belgium, there are two very dis- 
tinct types of people—the fair-haired, phlegmatic Flemish 
type of the North, and the more energetic and darker t 
of the Walloon country to the South. Maurice Dambois, 
Belgian’s eminent cellist, belongs, as one sees at first glance, 
to the Southern type. Both physically and temperamentally, 
he is essentially Latin. He was born in Liege, and has his 
home there, but he has little opportunity to enjoy the old- 
world quiet of the little town, as for eight or ten months 
of the year he is concertizing in either Europe, England, or 
America. But for two months of each summer, Dambois 
gives himself up to a real vacation. Tennis at six, break- 
fast at seven, technic practise till twelve make up a rigid 
morning schedule. He also does a good deal of composing 
during this time. Recently he completed a concerto for 
cello, a sonata, a fantasy for cello and orchestra, and twelve 
melodies for cello with. piano accompaniment. “No, my 
music is not ultra modern,” Dambois remarked when inter- 
viewed. “It is based upon melody and form—two things 
which the ultra modernist seems pleased to ignore.” 





Ernest Urchs Honored 


The following is a copy of an engrossed testimonial 
presented to Ernest Urchs at the last business meeting of 
the Association of Music School Settlements : 

The presidents of the schools comprising the Association of Music 
School Settlements, together with the Concert on hereby 


extend their most hearty thanks and appreciation to Ernest Urchs for 
his most generous cooperation in concerts at Carnegie Hall in the 


season of 1923-24. 


Mrs. Donn Barber 
Mrs. George Dearborn 


Concert Committee: 
Harry Harkness Flagler 
Clarence H. Mackay 


Mrs, Alex Marcuse Otto H. Kahn 
Mrs. Frank B. Rowell Ernest Urchs 
are. ay. L. a - H. M 

" ur ames . 
Mrs. Benjamin Prince Kendall K. Mussey 
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THIRTEENTH ANNUAL SEASON OF RAVINIA 
OPERA AND CONCERTS TO OPEN JUNE 21 





Many New Artists Announced—Chicago Symphony Orchestra to Be Heard Again—Fine Repertory Promised 


With a galaxy of world artists on its roster, a repertory 
that runs the gamut of operatic possibilities, and a series 
of concerts designed to fulfill every desire of the appreciators 
of the best in music, everything is now in readiness for the 
opening on June 21, of the thirteenth annual season of 
Ravinia Opera and Concerts. 

Months of patient effort have gone into the preparations 
for this, which promises to be in every respect the greatest 
season Louis Eckstein, the directing head and sponsor of 
Ravinia, has yet offered the public, There is a well de- 
fined policy at Ravinia, which is to make each season more 
illustrious than that which has preceded it. Nothing is left 
undone to achieve this result, and it requires only a glance 
at the personnel of the coterie of artists assembled, and 
at the repertory which is to be offered, to convince one that 
Ravinia is now facing a season of opera which reaches a 
standard as high as that set by any operatic institution in 
the world. 

Ravinia has always occupied a unique position in the 
field of opera, for amidst beautiful surroundings on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, twenty-odd miles north of Chicago, 
there has been maintained year after year a season of opera 
during the summer months which in every respect has 
reached the pinnacle of operatic art. Coming as it does 
during that portion of the year when musical activities in 
general are at a standstill in America Ravinia holds a 
place apart. Its achievements have been so remarkable 
that it has attracted the attention of the entire music world, 
and pilgrims, imbued with the spirit of music, have flocked 
to this unique opera house from every part of Europe and 
America. 

Mr. Eckstein has always had good reason to be proud of 
Ravinia and all that it stands for in the making of operatic 
history. He has always selected his artists with the great- 
est care, and today the opera singer invited to sign a Ravinia 
contract deems it not only an honor but also a privilege. 
There is special reason for pride this year, for during the 
coming season there will be presented a most brilliant array 
of talent from the great opera houses of the world, while 
the repertory, in addition to including those standard. works 
which form the backbone of every operatic season, will 
also bring to light several novelties heretofore unheard in 
this part»@f the country, and one American premiere of 
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a work which, although a favorite in Europe, has never 
been given production on this side of the Atlantic. Here 
is the roster of artists as it is announced by Mr. Eckstein 
to date, alphabetically arranged: 

Conductors: Eric Delamarter, concert conductor; Louis 
Hasselmans, Gennaro Papi, principal conductors; Wilfrid 
Pelletier, Giacomo Spadoni, assistant conductors. 

Sopranos; Lucrezia Bori, Florence Easton, Philine Falco, 
Margery Maxwell, Graziella Pareto, Thalia Sabanieva. 

Mezzo-sopranos "and contraltos: Merle Alcock, Ina Bour- 
skaya, Anna Correnti, Jeanne Gordon. ‘' 

Tenors: Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Giovanni Martinelli, Ar- 
mand Tokatyan, Giordano Paltrinieri, 

Baritones: Vicente Ballester, Mario Basiola, 
Danise, Louis D’Angelo, Desire Defrere. 

Bassos: Paolo Ananian, Virgilio Lazzari, Leon Rothier. 

From this list it will be seen that while Mr. Eckstein 
has made many valuable additions to this season's coterie 
of artists, he has retained those who have already estab- 
lished themselves in the regard of patrons of Ravinia 
Opera and Concerts. Such an array of talent permits of 
an extensive repertory with frequent changes of cast, and 
this policy, inaugurated last year, will be followed through- 
out the coming season. It is a well established fact that 
the public, during the course of a season, welcomes the 
presentation of an opera with different artists in the various 
leading roles and that the many sided beauties of a work 
are revealed to their fullest extent only by a variety of 
interpretation. The possibilities for such revealment are 
therefore not limited, with the singers which have been 
placed under contract for the coming season at Ravinia, 

The newcomers secured by Mr. Eckstein for this year 
are Eric Delamarter, concert conductor; Lucrezia Bori, 
soprano; Jeanne Gordon and Merle Alcock, mezzo-sopranos ; 
Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, and Mario Basiola, baritone. 
The addition of these names to the roster gives Ravinia 
extra claim to distinction, for they are all artists who have 
won renown in the greatest opera houses of the world, and 
they are endowed ‘with talent and ability which make them 
pre-eminent in the field of music drama. 

Mr. Delamarter, long identified with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will have charge of the concerts which 
will again be a feature of the Ravinia season. He will 
conduct the symphony concerts each Monday night, at 
which various artists of the operatic organization will 
appear as soloists. He will likewise conduct the children’s 
concerts, which will again be given each Thursday after- 
noon and which have proved to be one of the most valuable 
educational contributions ever launched in behalf of the 
younger generation. Concerts under Mr. Delamarter’s 
baton are also scheduled for Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons during the season. 

There is reason for congratulation in the fact that the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra will again furnish the musi- 
cal settings of the operas and will be heard at all the 
concerts, This is the only permanent symphonic body in 
the world which devotes a part of the year to operatic 
performance, and since it is likewise recognized as one of 
the world’s greatest symphony orchestras, it adds unusual 
luster to the Ravinia season. Mr. Papi ‘and Mr. Hassel- 
mans have been Ravinia conductors for several seasons, and 
their work has always measured up to the highest standards. 

In engaging his artists Mr. Eckstein has kept the reper- 
tory closely in mind with the result that the following 
operas will be presented during the coming season: Martha, 
La Traviata, Cavalleria Rusticana, Rigoletto, Aida, Mignon, 
Lucia, Tales of Hoffman, Carmen, I Pagliacci, Madame 
Butterfly, Faust, Tosca, The Jewels of the Madonna, La 
Boheme, Secret of Suzanne, Massenet’s Manon, Romeo and 
Juliet, Il Trovatore, Barber of Seville, Lakme, L’Elisir 
d’Amore, L’Amore dei Tre Re, Don Pasquale, Zaza, La 
Navarraise, Lohengrin, Fedora, L’Amico Fritz, Le Chemi- 
neau, Samson and Delilah, Andrea Chenier, Adriana Le- 
couvreur, Fra Diavolo, La Legende du Point D’Argentan. 

Of these, Adriana Lecouvreur, Samson and Delilah, and 
Fra Diavolo are new to the Ravinia repertory, while several 
others have not been heard at Ravinia for a long time. La 
Legende du Point D'Argentan will be given its first Amer- 
ican performance when it is presented at Ravinia late 
during the coming season. This is a one-act opera by 
Fourdrain, which is said to offer excellent opportunities for 
singing and acting. 

With a view to making the opening per formance a gala 
event and of introducing the principal new artists and 
likewise those who already hold first place in the affections 
of Ravinia patrons, Mr. Eckstein has decided to present 
that immortal duo of operas, Pagliacci and Cavalleria Rus- 
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ticana, as the initial presentation of the season on the night 
of June 21. Giovanni Martinelli, Lucrezia Bori, Giuseppe 
Danise and Desire Defrere will be cast in the principal roles 
of Pagliacci, and Florence Easton, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, 
Vicente Ballester and Merle Alcock will be heard in Caval- 
leria. 

The season will anne over a period of ten weeks, coming 
to a close September 1 S. D. 


Rudolph Reuter’s Chicago Master Class 
Arouses Interest 


Rudolph Reuter, pianist, who has had an almost sensa- 
tional success in so many of Europe’s music centers during 
the past two seasons, returns to America to hold a summer 
master class at the Fine Arts Building, Chicago. He comes 
in response to inquiries on the part of students and teachers 
all over the country, and will teach for seven weeks be 
ginning June 9. Mr. Reuter’s former classes have been 
productive of some of the finest musicians in the country 
among the younger artists. He, himself, is an able ex- 
ponent of his principles of teaching—particularly along the 
line of technic. He has been conceded to be one.of the 
foremost among the pianists today. A leading Viennese 
newspaper reports him as being possessed of “really stu 
pendous virtuosity.” 

Great interest attends his return because of the intimat: 
knowledge of the latest phases of composition which he 
brings with him. Mr. Reuter has been especially noted for 
the plastic and interesting renditions of the most modern 
music, He will have a number of assistants for his studio 
and will give several recitals during the course. .In the 
fall, he will tour America as soloist. 


Max Olanoff Opens New Studios 


Max Olanoff, violin soloist and teacher of New York 
City, has removed his studio from 96th street, to Carnegic 
Hall, and also announces the opening of a branch studio 
in the Bronx, at 850 Beck street. Mr. Olanoff, whose two 
recitals at Aeolian Hall last season were very favorably 
received by the New York critics and public, has studied 
four years with Leopold Auer, and holds a written en- 
dorsement from the latter, both as soloist and teacher. 


Arden to Open Mayor Hylan People’s Concerts 

Cecil Arden will sing June 10 at the City Hall at the 
opening of Mayor Hylan People’s Concerts, conducted by 
Edwin Franko Goldman. 
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Five Newcomers to Ravinia Park This Season. 








PHILADELPHIA’S FIRST MUSIC FESTIVAL 


MUSICAL COURIER 
PROVES SUCCESS 


C, Mortimer Wiske Conducts Three Fine Concerts and Wins Praise for His Splendid Achievement—Soloists Presented 
Include Rosa Ponselle, Marie Rappold, Nina Morgana, Kathryn Meisle, Olga Samaroff, Giovanni 
Martinelli and Paul Althouse 


P hiladelphia’s first Music Festival opened most auspicious- 
ly, Thursday evening, May 1, at the Arena. The large audi- 
ence which very nearly filled the huge hall, was evidence 
of the appreciation of this vast undertaking. Mayor Ken 
drick was present and voiced, officially, Philadelphia's ap 
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proval, Among those who have worked indefatigably to 
make it a success, special mention must be made of Leo, I. 
S. Conway, chairman of the executive committee; Samuel 
D. Lit, president; Emil P. Albrecht and Walter Clothier, 
vice-presidents, and Charles S. Calwell, treasurer. A par- 
ticular tribute is due C, Mortimer Wiske for his splendid 


JOSEPH JEAN GILBERT 


Concert Flutist 
Available season 1924-25 as assisting solo artist with singers 
or solo flutist with first-class symphony orchestra. Highest 
qualifications. 


Address: 1933 West 4ist S!., Los Angeles, California 





MORTIM ER KAPHAN 


America's Foremost Portrayer of Charies Dickens’ Characters 


HARRIET DE YOUNG KAPHAN 


Soprano, formerly with Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


JOINT OR SINGLE RECITALS—CONCERT DIRECTION 
The Wall Street Amusement Company, 
Managers for Distinguished Artists and Concert Tours 25 Beaver St., N. Y. 








work as musical director and to Aurelio Fabiani as secretary 
and manager of the Festival. 
First CONCERT 

The first evening was devoted entirely to extracts from 
the operas. The program opened with the popular William 
Tell overture, played by the orchestra (composed of sixty 
members of the Philhade ‘Iphia Orchestra) under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Wiske, and featuring a beautiful cello solo by 
William Schmidt. Later the intermezzo from The Galleon 
and the overture to the Merry Wives of Windsor, were 
played by the orchestra. 

The chorus of 500 voices did excellent work. Never 
scheeching or dragging, they sang with an enthusiasm and 
sureness very gratifying. Their numbers were: Oh, Italia, 
Beloved, from Lucrezia; extracts from Cavalleria Rusticana 
(in collaboration with the soprano soloist), Oh, Hail Us Ye 
Free, from Ernani; and the Soldiers’ Chorus, from Faust. 

The soloists for the evening were the popular tenor 
Martinelli, and Rosa Ponselle, soprano, both of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. The two arias sung by Martinelli 
were O Paradiso, from L’Africana, and Cielo e mar, from 
Gioconda; eliciting tremendous applause and requiring an 
encore after each. Rosa Ponselle, in Pace, Pace Mio Dio, 
from La Forza Del Destino; solos from Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana and Ernani Fly with Me, also brought vigorous ap- 
plause, and graciously re sponded to encores. The famous 
duet from the last act of Aida, sung by Ponselle and Martin- 
elli, brought out the dramatic power and beauty of each 
voice, and held the audience spellbound. 

Seconp CoNcEeRT 

The second evening, “Wagner Night,” was also enjoyable. 
The program included the Vorspiel, Choral Awake, and 
Prize Song from Die Meistersinger ; the Overture, Spinning 
Song and Ballad from the Flying Dutchman ; the Ride of 
the Valkyries from Die Walkure; the aria Gerechter Gott 
from Rienzi; and the Overture, soprano aria, O Hall of 
Song, and the march and chorus from Tannhiuser, 

The chorus and orchestra continued the fine work which 
they displayed on the previous evening, under the en- 
thusiastic and careful direction of Mr. Wiske. 

Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, delivered the Prize Song with a beauty of tone and 
ringing assurance entirely satisfying. His encore, Sieg- 
mund’s Love Song, from Die Walkire, was no less lovely. 

Emmy Kruger, the Wagnerian soprano, who was sched- 
uled to appear, was prevented from so doing by a severe 
cold, Marie Rappold, called upon at the last minute to re- 
place her, was heard first in the lines and Ballad of Senta, 
Although depending considerably upon the book (due to the 
lateness of her call) she sang with true feeling. She was 
heard to even better advantage later, in O Hall of Song, 
when she sang with power and assurance. 

Kathryn Meisle, contralto from the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, was a big attraction, as Philadelphia claims her as its 
own. Revealing a deep, rich, contralto voice, in the aria 
Gerechter Gott she won overwhelming applause and a pro- 
fusion of flowers. Her encore was equally pleasing. 

Tuirp CONCERT 

The closing night of this great festival, was “Concert 
Night,” and was marked especially by the appearance of 
Olga Samaroff, pianist, who is very popular with Phila- 
delphia audiences. -_ played a Chopin group, including 
the A flat ballade, C sharp minor waltz, and finale from 
the B minor sonata. e response to continued applause, she 
played the Turkish March from the Ruins of Athens, with 
its long crescendo and decrescendo, so beautifully done. 
Later, she was heard in the Grieg A minor concerto, in 
which further evidence was given of her mastery of techni- 
cal difficulties and the exquisite singing quality of her tone. 
Another encore was demanded. 

Nina Morgana, soprano from the Metropolitan Opera 











“An artist of engaging personality, his voice is of appealing 
quality and ample compass.”—Buffalo Evening News. 
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Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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COMPOSER - PIANIST 


“THE CRY OF 
THE WOMAN” \;>> 


Published by a 
i Cassel Music Co. 15] West 35th St. N. Y. song ! 


Estelle Liebling writes: 


I must tell you what I 
think of your beautiful 
song, “The Cry of the 
Woman.” It is the best 
thing you have ever done 
and I am happy beyond 
words to have found such 
Splendid American 
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Send to any of her publishers (Beston Music Co., John Church Co. Enoch & Sons, Carl 
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Company, was also very pleasing in her rendition of the 
Caro Nome aria, from Rigoletto, and the Gounod Valse- 
Ariette. Her encores were well chosen, especially the final 
one, The Last Rose of Summer, which produced a silence, 
in itself a tribute to her art. 

The orchestra’s numbers were: the Jubel Overture by 
Weber, which led into a verse of America (sung by the 
chorus and audience staanding) ; and the Festival March, 
composed and conducted by Frederick E. Hahn. 

The chorus acquitted itself admirably in a Hawaiian can- 
tata, Mona Kiea, by Dore; Orpheus With His Lute, by 
Barratt; The Long Day Closes, by Sullivan (sung unac- 
companied); and the cantata, A Song of Victory by 
Fletcher, 

As on the two previous nights, C. Mortimer Wiske con- 
ducted the chorus and orchestra, and received hearty ap- 
plause for his splendid achievement. 

In spite of the many dire predictions of some concerning 
the attempting of a music festival here, it has proved a big 
success, and it is to be hoped will become an annual in- 
stitution, M. M. C. 


Hilsberg at Town Hall, May 8 
Ignace Hilsberg, pianist, will play at Town Hall on the 
afternoon of May 8 in one of the Music Week programs. 
The numbers programmed are Pastorale and Caprice, by 
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Scarlatti, and Eugen Onegin, Tschaikowsky-Pabst. Mr. 
Hilsberg has already played a number of times in New York 
since his debut here about a year ago. He is an artist of 
power and finish, whose ability as a virtuoso pianist has 
been highly praised by the critics. 


Adeline F. Emery ‘Scholarship Awarded 


The final meeting of the season of the music committee of 
the Woman’s Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis, Mo., took 
place recently at the Hotel Chase, Mrs. Lee Schwieger, gen- 
eral chairman, presiding. Reports of various chairmen on 
the March 1 concert-card-dansant for the benefit of the 
Scholarship Fund were read and adopted, and after much 
deliberation the scholarship committee, Lela Garvin, an- 
nounced that the scholarship known as the Adeline F. Emery 
Scholarship was awarded to Edna Feldman, of St. Louis, a 
young pianist, gifted with unusual and remarkable talent, and 
a pupil of Alice Pettingill, under whose able tutelage she 
has made rapid strides. Miss Feldman’s adherence to her 
studies and indefatigable efforts for advancement in her 
profession prove her worthy of the confidence placed in her 
ability to become a great artist. 


Pavlowa Benefit Nets $10,000 


Ten thousand dollars was the sum in round figures an- 
nounced as having been realized by the benefit given Sun- 
day evening, May 4, at the Metropolitan, by Anna Pavlowa 
and her company in aid of the home which she maintains 
in Paris for refugee Russian girls. Mme. Pavlowa was 
assisted by Efrem Zimbalist, violinist; Mme. Ina Bours- 
kaya, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Roshanara. 
There was an audience which practically filled the Metro- 
politan Opera House for this farewell to Mme. Pavlowa. 

A slip inserted in the program by her manager, S. Hurok, 
announced that he would bring her back to America next 
season for a farewell tour, opening October 16 at the Man- 
hattan Opera House, with an engagement of three and a 
half weeks, to be followed by a tour of the principal cities 
of the country and then a visit to Australia. 


W. L. Coghill Sails 


W. L. Coghill, general manager of the John Church Com- 
pany, sailed last Saturday on the Olympic for London. He 
is expected to remain in Europe until after the middle 
of July. The John Church Company has a large office 
in London, and the prosperity and success of the Church 
catalogue necessitates an annual trip by Mr. Coghill. He 
will spend much of his time in visiting all the leading con- 
servatories in Great Britain, as well as in Ireland. As on 
his last trip, he will go to France and Brussels, where he 
will carry on the same investigation as to conditions, at 
the same time introducing American compositions there. 


Lamont for Chicago Civic Opera 


Forrest Lamont, American tenor, has been re-engaged 
for next season by the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 
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ALWAYS IN THE PUBLIC EVE 
EVER IN THE PUBLIC HEART 


Closes Triumphant Season of 50 Concerts 


Opened Season, Sept. 30th, 1923, Carnegie Hall, 
N. Y., two performances with U.S. Marine Band. 


Three recitals in Ontario. Five in Colorado. Fourteen on 
Pacific Coast. 


First trip to Honolulu, January, 1924. Three recitals in 
one week to capacity. 


Sang concerts in 22 different states: New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, lowa, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Wyoming, California, Oregon, Washington, Montana, Indiana, North 
Dakota, North Carolina. 


April 26th, 1924, Montauk Club, Brooklyn, 90th Birthday 
Celebration of Chauncey Depew. 


Season Closes July 26th, 1924, at Ocean Grove, N. J. 


RECENT TRIBUTES FROM THE PRESS 


NEW YORK: “A rarely beautiful woman with a really beautiful voice."—New York 
Herald. 


CHICAGO: “Voice lovelier, no less captivating.’”—Chicago American. 


KANSAS CITY: “Sold Out House Hears Case in Interesting Recital.”—(Headline) 
in Kansas City Times. 


DENVER: “Delights Audience with Brilliant Program. Demonstrates Exquisite 
Artistry.”— (Headlines) Rocky Mountain News. 


LOS ANGELES: “Brings New Artistry. Style of Singing and Manner Both Reflect 
Advance.”—(Headlines) Los Angeles Times. 


DES MOINES: “Anna Case, Favorite of Des Moines, in Another Triumph.”— 
(Headline) Des Moines Tribune. HER SEVENTH APPEARANCE IN 
THIS CITY. 


HARTFORD (With Symphony Orchestra): “The audience was the largest of the 
season. The theater was filled to capacity and the artist given an ovation. Miss 
Case’s admirers were greatly pleased to mark the progress which she has 
steadily made since the time when a comparatively young girl she first came 
here. Miss Case opened her part of the program with a most satisfying rendi- 
tion of the aria ‘Dove Sono’ from Mozart's ‘Le Nozze di Figaro.’ "’—Hartford 
Times, April 1, 1924. 


NOW BOOKING SEASON 1924-1925. 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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I have before me a pile of books—seven of them—one 
in ordinary octavo book form, measuring six by nine inches, 
and nearly an inch and a half thick, and the others sheet 
music size and measuring, taken all together, two inches 
and a half through. The first is entitled Die Naturliche 
Klaviertechnik. It is in German, by R. M. Breithaupt, 
published by C, F, Kahnt, Leipsic. This is the seventh 
edition of the work—1920—the first edition having appeared 
in 1905. It is marked Vol, I, Parts 1 and II, 674 pages. 

The next in the pile is in English: R. M. Breithaupt, 
School of Weight-Touch. Natural piano technic. Vol. ILI. 
Copyright 1909, 100 pages, sheet music size. The next is 
Die Naturliche Klaviertechnik, Part 111, and consists of five 
volumes, sheet music size, as follows: Vol. 1, 103 pages; 
Vol. 2, 205 pages; Vol. 3, 189 pages; Vol. 4, 126 pages; 
Vol. 5, 66 pages. These volumes are largely filled with 
musical exercises, selections from the masters of piano 
music and technical studies whose Lee it is to bring 
out some particular feature of the “method,” a word I use 
with reserve, Breithaupt himself being opposed to a 
methods 

The first book above listed contains the first two parts 
of Breithaupt’s investigations, First, theoretical considera- 
tions, 150 pages; second, practical considerations, occupying 
the entire balance of the book except a few pages devoted 
to a general outline (very complete) of matters pertaining 
to the piano and piano playing. There are many musical 
examples illustrating the various points discussed, and nu- 
merous photographs and drawing of hands—those of the 
great classic and modern pianists—arm and body positions, 
muscles, motions and the like, all of which will be of 
intense interest to pianists and students of the piano. 

The book is far too long even to outline within the con- 
fined limits of a review. This will be understood when 
one says that it actually contains everything in any way 
associated with piano technic. There is no mere guess- 
work anywhere, nor any impulsive jumping at conclusions 
based upon half-formed and unproved theories, On the 
contrary, our author has gone into every detail of the 
matter with mathematical precision, and sets down the 
results of his investigations in a series of tables—like 
weather charts, or the sort of things bridge builders use 
in calculating stresses and strains. 

He not only shows how, but he shows why—and I must 
confess that I] could not have gotten an insight into the 
method as I did had I not had a talk with Florence Leon- 
ard, a pupil and disciple of Breithaupt, who teaches by his 
principles in America, for I naturally have not had time 
to go through all of these immense volumes. But, with my 
interest aroused by my talk with Miss Leonard, and the 
books in hand, it needed only a glance at a few pages to 
demonstrate to my entire satisfaction the value of the 
book because of the type of mind that is the endowment 
of its author. 

This type of mind we find demonstrated everywhere. It 
is not: “This is true just because I believe it!” but rather: 
“Let us try to find out the truth of the matter.” Open the 
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BREITHAUPT NATURAL PIANO TECHNIC 


book at random at any page and one finds convincing proof 
of this. For instance, page 314, table of fingering for 
chromatic scales, single and double, thirds, fourths, sixths 
and sevenths, Here we find not only our author's opinion 
on the subject, but Chopin, Busoni, Riemann, Godowsky 
and Moszkowski. On the very next page we find two 
photographs of Josef Hofmann’s hands, and, a page further 
on, Hofmann’s bare arm flexed, and on the same page 
Rosenthal’s hand in X-ray reproduction, all, needless to 
say, with carefully appended explanations. On pages 134 
and 135 are drawings designed to show how the hands 
should be held and how they should move in scale and 
arpeggio playing, and this matter is developed with the 
greatest care, pointing out not only the finger and hand 
motions which one ordinarily conceives to be necessary, 
but also pushes, stresses, twists, slides and the like, some 
good and some bad, as the case may be. 

Turning now to the books of exercises, all of which 
have the text in English translation, one discovers that our 
author has designed a number of special signs to indicate 
certain hand motions, the low or high wrist, up and down 
swings, a raise of the shoulder joint, a “throw of the arm,” 
a “swing-off of the arm,” rolling swing, vibrato, etc., etc., 
all of which terms are carefully explained both as to their 
meaning and usage. 

And as the work goes on one sees how, when and where 
these motions are to be applied, It is not to be supposed 
that Breithaupt invented these things himself. He merely 
tabulated them after having discovered their use by the 
greatest of artists. But this amounted to a new discovery, 
because artists, though they made use of these motions 
with the particular objects worked out by Breithaupt, had 
neither formulated phrases to indicate them, nor had they 
succeeded—or even tried—to bring about a reform in meth- 
ods of teaching, and, though the great artists had fallen 
into these correct ways by instinct, they were not passing 
on their gifts to others, especially not to the beginner. 

Breithaupt is especially bitterly opposed to the “mindless” 
playing of purely physical, boring, exercises, hours upon 
hours every day (the old method), training the muscles 
without the least effort at intelligent care or conduct. As 
he well says, one hour of intelligent practice according to 
the methods here laid down is worth many of the old, half 
asleep, hit or miss methods. 

It is a great pity that the English translation of the one 
portion of the work that has been translated should have 
been named School of Weight-Touch, The German name, 
used throughout, is Die Naturliche Klaviertechnik, a name 
which tells the story without too close restriction of defini- 
tion. There is so much more—so infinitely much more—in 
these books than weight-touch. And, besides, Americans 
are such people to jump to conclusions, and to think that, 
after reading the title of a book, they know all about it. 
Such skimpers and skimmers we are, alas! 

The weight-touch is but the smallest portion of it. Why 
not call it the oscillatory system, or the arm-swing system, 
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or the fore-arm extension system, or the rolling system, 
or the rotary system? Any one of them would be quite 
as good as weight-touch, and quite as misleading. It is a 
pity, too, that the whole work has not been done into Eng- 
lish. What is the matter with our American publishers? 
It took the efforts of the Beethoven Association to get our 
own American’s Life of Beethoven published in English 
(Thayer’s), and here is a masterly exposition of piano 
playing from beginning to end, a truly scientific work, the 
kind that does the seeker after truth good just to get a 
sight of, and (so far as I know, at least) it has not been 
issued in its entirety in English. 

In closing these remarks it may be well to say that the 
book is dedicated to Teresa Carrefio, and the author men- 
tions her as well as d’Albert, Ansorage, Hofmann and 
Godowsky as among those who confirm his opinions, and 
those who read his book will easily realize that, the entire 
method being based upon nature and common sense, it 
will sooner or later become universal if it is not —, 


Maier and Pattison End Season 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison completed their present sea- 
son with two appearances as soloists with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in Washington and Baltimore. Immediately 
thereafter the “twins” of the piano separated for the sum- 
mer. Mr. Maier went to Boston where he gave a children’s 
recital and is spending the month of May holding a master 
class in piano interpretation. The rest of the summer he 
will devote to his recently enlarged family at Lake Kezau 
in Maine. Mr. Pattison left for Chicago, where he will 
renew his artists’ classes at the Glen Dillard Gunn School. 
This will be his third consecutive season with that school, 
where his classes have become the mecca of aspiring pianists 
from all over the country. 

Next fall, Mr. Maier will be the head of the piano de- 
partment at the University School of Music at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and will have Mrs. Maier as assistant, while Mr. 
Pattison will continue at the Glen Dillard Gunn School at 
Chicago. The pair will resume their two-piano recitals on 
January 1 and an extensive tour has already been booked 
for them, including a tour of the Pacific Coast. 


S. S. Paris Takes Chemet to Paris 


When the S. S. Paris sailed recently, among those on 
board was Renée Chemet, who went away all smiles over 
the successful tour she had just completed. Mme. Chemet 
has gone home to rest and work on her programs for her 
next season’s tour in America, which fF early next 
November. Among the latest additions to the engagements 
so far booked for Mme. Chemet are Washington, D. C., 
on T. Arthur Smith’s series; in Baltimore, Md., on Wil- 
liam A. Albaugh’s course (this will make her third ap- 
pearance in Baltimore since January 1923), and in Toledo, 
Ohio, with Grace Denton. 

Mme. Chemet carried away with her again the famous 
Maud Powell Guadagnini violin, on which she will play 
to her American audiences again next season. 
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MARCELLA 


ROESELER 


Dramatic Soprano 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 








Already Booked Season 1924-25: 


RE-ENGAGED Metropolitan Opera Company for Season 1924-25 
Society of Friends of Music (Artur Bodansky, Conductor) 
Maine Music Festival—Three Appearances—(Wm. R. Chapman, Conductor) 











During June and July will appear as guest artist in opera at Berlin, Hamburg, Breslau, Danzig, Hague, Rotterdam 


and Amsterdam. 











Address: Care Metropolitan Opera Company, New York 
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Another ESTELLE LIEBLING Pupil 
ENGAGED 
by 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
for Season 1924-25 


Joan Ruth, Soprano 





Three ESTELLE LIEBLING Pupils 


RE-ENGAGED 
; re 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Marcella Roeseler, Soprano - - (Season 1924-25) 
Arnold Gabor, Baritone : - (Season 1924-25) 
Yvonne D’ Arle, Soprano - - (Season 1924-25) 





ESTELLE LIEBLING Pupil 
ENGAGED 
by 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA CO. 
for Season 1924-25 


Augusta Lenska, Contralto 
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Three ESTELLE LIEBLING Pupils 


ENGAGED 


for 
MAINE MUSIC FESTIVAL = (Wm. R. Chapman, Director) 
Marcella Roeseler, Soprano 


Devora Nadworney, Contralto 
Joan Ruth, Soprano 





ESTELLE LIEBLING STUDIO: 
145 West 55th Street, New York Telephone: Circle 8815 
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Two full scholarships and six half scholarships are of- / 
fered in the vocal department for study with Mr. Cornell 
TRADIN G MUSIC LESSONS and Miss Howell. The ee are offered to students 
} : from the Southern States who’ after an open competitive 
For Bread, Vegetables, and Mending When Cash Is Scarce examination are found to possess the greatest gift for sing- 
Reprinted by permission from the Woman's Home Companion ing. William Breach is director of the school. 
Kansas City Little Symphony 
[This article, which appeared in The Woman's Home the family in return for her granddaughter’s lessons. The The Kansas City Little Symphony Orchestra consists of i 
Companion, offers such a valuable suggestion to musi- local barber gave me the children’s hair cuts; a grocer let twenty-five musicians as follows: four first violins, four i 
cians, both city and country, that the Musical Courier me take it out in second violins, three violas, two cellos, two basses, one flute, i | 
has decided that it would be interesting to offer it to its trade and the =~ one oboe, two clarinets, one bassoon, two horns, one trum- 
readers. The Woman's Home Companion very kindly coal dealer gave pet, one trombone, harp and piano. These musicians have 
gave permission for its use, for which courtesy thanks me coal I O U’s been engaged for the past two years for thirty weeks each iE 
are extended, in which no doubt many practical readers that had the season. This year, in addition to having filled fourteen en- i 
will heartily join —The Editor.] same value as gagements in Kansas City, they have played over two hime 
cash in buying dred concerts. in outside cities. N. DeRubertis is the con- ; 


I had long been wanting to start a music class in our 

small community, in order to help out with the family 

finances. In fact, I had even gone so 

far as to advertise in our weekly 

paper, stating my rates per hour for 

VWF both class-harmony and private piano 
lessons. 

But, although I knew that there 

were over thirty children in town and 


in the nearby country whose parents cream, jellies 2 orche: 
would like them to have a musical and preserves, ‘ j in cities already familiar with symphonic music, The Little 
training, only three persons answered also wood. : Symphony is supported by the Kansas City Orchestra Asso- ; 
my jannouncement. In fact, I cone — oy po to fill every ciation, so far as deficit is concerned, but is largely self- : 
After long deliberation I decided found that son hour § can spare supporting, as it deserves to be 
that it was not because my rates were people were i i 4 
2s too ena saunleel ocueation wen annions a have the Ag of 5, apa Sane, for Many Musicians Hear Scott’s Songs ; 
t rough enough to commanc go006 their children when ir OW se "es CO e se 2 
The baker's litile boy prices. But here was the idea—the pay for it. ’ 4" : Pe Bering. OH ok pe Rae Beene io ll Joie 
1 . , > s i This is a fi F rsue in a small community, where ° . "ad ’ 
brings me my people of the surrounding country This is a fine plan to pursue ) y heard in New York for the first time. The newcomer made 


had not the ready cash to pay for 
anything approaching a non-essential, However, it occurred 
to me that there were other ways in which they might be 
glad to pay for the lessons; I determined to find out if I 
could not trade my music lessons for something which they 
had that I wanted, needed, or 
could use. 

I then inserted in the paper an 
advertisement to the effect that I 
would trade piano lessons, both 
private and class, at certain rates, 
for their services of equal value, 
or for farm produce. 

I ran this advertisement three 
times and I must admit that I was 
actually surprised at the results; 
the variety of services offered was 
simply amazing. Telephone calls 
and letters as well as personal 
visits soon assured me of pupils 
enough to fill every lesson hour I 
could spare. And the best of it 
is, I am doing work I[ enjoy in 
exchange for services for which I 
had no especial liking. 

These are some of the examples 
of the services that I was offered 
(and took) in return for lessons. 

The baker’s little boy took a private and a class lesson 
a week and paid for them with bread tickets. The dentist's 
three little girls gave me a dental I O U every week amount- 
ing to over two dollars, and as 
there always comes a time when 
dental work is a necessary and ex- 
pensive evil, I filed these “Good- 
for-Dental-Services” slips carefully 
until some of our family needed 
work done. The doctor’s two boys 
took their lessons in return for re- 
ceipts on an old bill, until that 
was paid; and then followed the 
same plan as the dentist. A 
woman came and helped me with 
my washing every week in return 
for her two daughters’ lessons; 
and another girl helped me iron in 
return for her sister’s lessons. 

Three little girls asked if they 
might not pay for their own lessons 
by taking turns at doing my dishes 
(at ten cents a meal), and, as my 
children are boys and this help gave 
me nearly two extra hours daily 
for classes and recreation, I was agreeable to that arrange- 
ment, The two sewing women in town wished to pay me by 
doing my sewing, and a dear little grandmother mended for 





The barber cuts the 
children’s hair 





does our mending 


coal at any time. 

Then from the 
farmer pupils I 
received poultry, 
eggs, garden 
vegetables, and 
fruit in season, 
and homemade 








cheese, ice 








talents and produce are more plenti- 
ful than ready cash. The services 
that were done for me all meant 
money to me, in keeping down the 
family expenses. And I am sure any 
woman could be benefited by exchang- 
ing her talents for those of others; in 
fact, several women here have done 
so. The little grandmother who does 
our mending now has all the mending 
she can do, on this basis, Another 
woman cans fruit on the same plan, 
and a girl friend has started a paint- 
ing class, following my idea. In fact, 
we “swap” lessons between us. 

Just think a while and decide what 
you can do that others might like 
to learn, or what you can make for which others will 
“swap” their services, and the returns on your invest- 
ment of time and energy will surprise you. 

Mrs. D. H. P., Jowa. 





Farmer pupils bring 
green vegetables 


Summer Master School at Salem College 

The Civic Summer Master School of Music at Winston- 
Salem, N. C., will be in session from June 23 to August 2. 
A. Y. Cornell will head the vocal department and will be 
assisted by Adelaide C. Campbell and Frank R. Hardman. 
Dicie Howell, the well known singer and teacher, also will 
teach at the school, with the assistance of Edith Henry, 
linguist, coach and teacher. The piano and organ depart- 
ments will be presided over by Charles Gilbert Spross and 
C. G. Vardell. The latter is head of the piano department 
at Salem College. The operatic department will be in 
charge of Charles Trier, assisted by Ruth Coe, accompa- 
nist. Operatic action, mise en scene, make-up, etc., will be 
taught. During the session of the school performances of 
the Civic Opera will be given in R. J. Reynold’s Memorial 
Auditorium, The performances will be given with orches- 
tra, scenery and stage lighting, so that students may have 
an opportunity for practical stage experience. 

Mrs. William John Hall, chairman of Junior Clubs of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, will conduct the 
teachers’ normal class. The public school music department 
will have at its head William Breach, director of community 
and public school music in Winston-Salem, and others in this 
department will be Maude Bruce Wallace, C. G. Vardell, 
Jr., and C. D. Kuthinski, There will be a six weeks’ in- 
tensive course and all branches of public school music will 
be taught. 

The sessions will be held at Salem College, the oldest 
college in the South. Among the advantages offered are a 
beautiful campus, fine music building, studios, practice 
rooms, artist and student recitals, Civic Orchestra concerts 
and a summer festival. 
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ductor. The officers of the organization are Mrs. H. L. 
Harmon, president; Mrs. Allen Taylor, vice-president; 
Richard Canterbury, secretary; Townley Culbertson, treas- 
urer. Anna Millar is the manager and Max Selinsky, the 
concertmaster, Many prominent soloists have appeared with 
the Little Symphony, and the work of the orchestra has 
been praised by many leading musicians and critics both 
East and West, and is performing the valuable work of 
bringing symphonic music to many places where the larger 
orchestras do not go, as well as offering additional concerts 





a decidedly favorable impression. The other artists—Adele 
Rankin, Marguerite Potter, Evelyn Smith and Joseph Mat- 
tieu, all well known—infused warmth into their work, and 
rendered the Scott numbers with admirable sincerity. After 
the close of the program, Ralph Leopold played a number 
of piano solos. His work elicited well deserved applause. 
Among the guests were: Mr. and Mrs. William Zerff, Mrs. 
Jessie Fenner Hill, Mr. and Mrs, Martin Richardson, Grace 
Divine, Minnie Carey Stine, Mme. Caroline Lowe, R. L. 
Huntzinger and Warner Hawkins. 


Harvard Orchestra in New York 


The Harvard University Orchestra will give two concerts 
in New York, Friday evening, May 16, and Saturday after- 
noon, May 17, at Aeolian Hall. This organization, formerly 
known as the Pierian Sodality Orchestra, has had an un- 
broken existence since 1808, though it dwindled at one time 
to a mere string quartet. Such prominent men as Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge and Nicholas Longworth were mem- 
bers during their college days. Another member is Lambert 
Murphy, who will be soloist for the New York appear- 
ances, as well as Cobina Wright, the American soprano, 
The conductor is Walter Piston. 


Gustafson to Fill Many Concert Engagements 

Because of contracts closed in America, William Gustaf- 
son, basso, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will not 
be able to accept an offer to appear in Italian Opera in 
Baden Baden this summer. He will instead intersperse 
some concert engagements with appearances with the Civic 
Opera Association of New York. During the approaching 
season, Mr. Gustafson will fill many concert engagements 
and be heard with some of the largest choral organizations 
in the country. On May 6, he was heard as Mephistopheles 
in a concert presentation of Gounod’s Faust at Wooster, 
Ohio. Mr. Gustafson is under the direction of Evelyn 
Hopper. 








Marguerite Potter Pupil in Demand 

Helen Barthel, contralto, who has received her entire 
training under the guidance of Marguerite Potter, has been 
in demand during the Easter season. She filled several 
oratorio engagements, and, after singing the Olivet to Cal- 
vary at St. Peter’s Episcopal Church in New York on Palm 
Sunday night, she was engaged for special services by two 
other churches. She will be heard over the radio this 
month. 





Levenson Concert May 11 ; 

Boris Levenson, Russian composer, will give a program 

exclusively of his compositions at Chalif Hall on Sunday 

evening, May 11. He will be assisted by Helene Adler, 

soprano; Fleeda Alberti, contralto; Vladimir Dubinsky, 
cellist, and Josef Adler, accompanist. 














“Master of suave and sonorous tone.”—New York Tribune. 

“Displayed a rarely beautiful tone.”"—Providence Evening Tribune. 

“An unusual tone... 2 
Public Ledger. 


“Mr. Bedetti’s playing of the Haydn Concerto was noteworthy for i's mellow beauty of tone, its sensitive nuancing and its repose 
of style.”"—W. J. Henderson, New York Herald. 


LEADING CRITICS AGREE THAT 


JEAN BEDETTI 


VIOLONCELLIST 
(SOLO CELLIST BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA) 
“His consummate skill with his instrument brought him an ovation.’’— 
Providence Tribune. 


EXCELS IN TONE 


a great variety of tonal color.””—Philadelphia 


EXCELS IN TECHNIC 


“In his hands the cello became an instrument of wide and tender 
sympathies.”"—Philip Hale, Boston Herald. ‘ i 
“An artistic experience which embraced so many impressions that 


EXCELS IN ARTISTRY 


“The cadenzas did but heap proof on proof of Mr. Bedetti’s abilities they are not easily described in a printed paragraph.”’—Boston Post. 
as virtuoso.’’—H. T. Parker, Boston i ogg ot “He plays with a fine appreciation of the dramatic.”—Philadelphia 
“«. ; @ miracle of virtuosity . ., the ‘cellists in the audience fairly | North American. ‘ 
held their breath as he dismissed inhuman difficulties with an ease which “The adagio was played with a simplicity and tenderness of expression 
left him free to concentrate himself wholly on interpretation.”—Boston that came on the heart of the iolenae list and touched the heart of 
Post. the hearer.”—Philip Hale, Boston Herald. 


Jean Bedetti will be available Season 1924.25 (in the East) in Solo Programs and in Sonata Recitals with 
Félix Fox, pianist. Season opens November 4,1924 with Boston Recital. 
Address: Exclusive Direction: AARON RICHMOND, Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


“He has the right to be counted among the small number of the most distinguished exponents of his instrument.”—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 
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DIA 


American Pianist 


WINS TRIUMPH 
IN COAST TO COAST TOUR 








A Few of the Many Favorable Criticisms: 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 23, 1924 


Soloist with MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY, 
HENRI VERBRUGGHEN, Conductor. 


Frederic Dixon, a rising American pianist, gave a 
very intellectual and devoted interpretation of the C 
minor concerto by Rachmaninoff. His fine technic and 
artistic conceptions were further admired in extra num- 
bers brought out through the more than hearty reception 
that he received for his Rachmaninoff interpretation.— 
Victor Nilsson, Minneapolis Journal. 


An artist with qualifications that enable him to 
absolve the difficulties of the Rachmaninoff concerto with 
a great deal of credit. Mr. Dixon at the piano bears a 
striking resemblance to the great Russian. Whether this 
is deliberate intention or not makes no difference, for he 
has something to give from himself. He is technically 
very capable and his comprehension of this concerto 
leaves no room for doubt concerning his musicianship.— 
James Davies, Minneapolis Morning Tribune. 


Lewistown, Mont., March 26, 1924 


Mr. Dixon’s talents showed an originality in selec- 
tion and interpretation that was very refreshing. The 
polonaise in A flat was played with a fiery ardor and 
majesty. The Liszt Liebestraum was full of warmth 
and tender poetic quality —Lewistown Democrat-News. 


Seattle, Wash., April 8, 1924 
PIANIST WINS TRIUMPH 


Not so well known in the northwest as some of the 
famous masters who have preceded him in the present 
musical season, Frederic Dixon revealed himself as an 
artist to be reckoned with and scored an unmistakable 





Mason & Hamlin Piano. 
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personal triumph. Unassuming, free from mannerisms, 
and of an ingratiating personality, the young pianist com- 
manded the admiration of his audience with his astonish- 
ing technical proficiency, purity of tone and poetic insight. 
Throughout his performance was a dignity of style and 
an intelligence that avoided over-emphasis of emotional 
values—a happy balance of poetic sentiment and sound 


musicianship.—Seattle Daily Times. 











Frederic Dixon, both in personality and playing, 
made a distinct success. Ingratiating tone and finish of 
style-—Seattle Town Crier. 


New York City, April 22, 1924 


His playing revealed excellent tone and undoubted 
sincerity of feeling—Deems Taylor, New York Worid. 


Mr. Dixon fully sustained the impression of distinct 
competence given in his other recitals. MacDowell’s 
Tragica Sonata was played with ample skill and force.— 
New York Herald-Tribune. 


Mr. Dixon has, as upon other occasions, established 
himself as a pianist of reputable attainments. He is an 
imaginative and musicianly player.—Frank H. Warren, 
New York Evening World. 


Mr. Dixon played the MacDowell Tragica Sonata 
with evident grasp of its emotional significance. A group 
of Chopin, including the A flat polonaise, was admirably 
done, proving Mr. Dixon as expert a Chopinist as one 
might hope to hear at a post-season concert.—Edward 
Cushing, Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


Ampico Recordings Exclusively. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ MANAGEMENT, INC., Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


Phone: Penn. 5299 
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MONTREAL'S SECOND MUSIC 
WEEK PROVES A SUCCESS 


Friedman and Thibaud Give Joint Recital—Jeritza Much 
Appreciated—Finnegan Pleases Audience—Russian 
Mutual Aid Society Offers Benefit 
Concert—Notes 


Montreal, Canada, April 18.—A joint recital by Jacques 
Thibaud and Ignaz Friedman was held at the Mount Royal 
Hotel the last week of February. Their well selected pro- 
gram was appreciated by an audience composed of musicians 
and music lovers who were most responsive and applauded 
every number. Thibaud played works by Rimsky-Korsakoff- 
Kreisler; Granados-Thibaud; Wieniawski-Thibaud and 
Saint-Saéns. Friedman played works by Chopin and Liszt. 
Together they gave sonata in G major, Brahms, and 
Kreutzer sonata, Beethoven, beside several encores. This 
concert was managed by Evelyn Boyce, Ltd. 

JenirzA Draws Capacity House. 

A house packed to capacity greeted Maria Jeritza when 
she sang at the St. Denis Theater on the 11th of March, 
under the management of Evelyn Boyce. The most ap- 
preciated numbers of her program were: Divinités du Styx 
from Alceste, Gluck; Beau Soir, Debussy; and aria, Sui- 
cidio, from La Gioconda, Ponchielli. She also sang num- 
hers by Schumann, Dupare and Strauss. Assisting Mme. 
Jeritza were Maximilian Rose, violinist, and Walter Golde, 
accompanist, 








Seconp ANNUAL Music WEEK. 
A great success attended the second annual Music Week 
in Montreal, organized by the Delphic Club, to spread and 
cultivate the taste for music. This was held from March 


16 to March 22. Those in charge were Mrs. J. EF. Arm- 
strong, president; Mrs, F. H. Waycott, Mrs. E. G. Law- 
rence, Mrs. W. T. Marlow and Mrs. G. C. Wells. Every 


concert was well attended, and at some, hundreds could not 
be admitted 

The week opened with a concert at the Church of the 
Messiah on Sunday evening, when Miss Hood, violinist, and 
George M. Brewer at the organ, gave a recital. Monday 
afternoon was formally opened by Dr. Illesley (speaker), 


Prof, J. Goulet, violinist, and Jules Dubois, cellist, who 
played Le Cygne by Saint-Saéns. On Tuesday evening a 
grand concert was held at the Mount Royal Hotel. The 


artists taking part were Mrs, W. H. Delaney, soprano, of 


Quebec; Mme. Amalou-Jacquet, harpist; Maurice Jacquet 
pianist, and Harry Salter, violinist. Bertha O'Sullivan of 
Quebec was accompanist. Other concerts offered were by 
the Brassard Choir, the Dubois Quartet, the Montreal 


Grenadier Guards Band, J. J. Gagnier, conductor, and the 
Band of the Royal Highlanders. The artists gave their 
time and talent gratis, some coming from Quebec and 
Toronto to help make the week a success. A luncheon was 
held on Saturday at the Windsor Hotel, presided at by 
Judge E. Fabre Surveyer, who addressed the gathering, 
among which were many of the leading musicians and 
organizers who had contributed to the event. Admission 
was free to all the concerts of the week. 

Joun Finnecan Hearp 

On March 2, in the new Columbus Hall, John Finnegan, 
tenor from New York, sang to an appreciative audience. 
He was assisted by Florence Hood, violinist of Montreal, 
and F. H. Blair, accompanist. Finnegan's most appreciated 
numbers were Ave Maria, by Schubert, and Jésu, Bambino, 
by Pietro A. Yon, with violin obligato by Miss Hood. The 
latter had to repeated. Miss Hood also played several solos 
by Handel, Sevcik, Brahms and Morris. This concert was 
under the management of Emmett-Moore of New York 

Concert or Russian Mutua Ar Socrery. 

For the benefit of the Russian Mutual Aid Society, an 
interesting and attractive Russian concert was given at the 
Orpheum Theater on the afternoon of March 9 by a body 
of Russian singers composed of fifteen men and four 
women, 

These were trained this winter by Max Panteleieff, bari- 
tone, who is now teaching in this city. The choir wore 
attractive costumes and sang Russian folk songs, soldiers 
songs, and student songs, with marvelous effect considering 
their limited number. Mr. Panteleieff, besides directing the 
choir, sang Prince Igor, Borodine; Demon, Rubinstein; 
Serenade, Moussorsky; and The Meadows, Gretchaninoff. 
He was received with outbursts of applause from the audi- 
Olga Guilaroff was a fine accompanist. 

Notes. 

Ethel Denault, contralto, assisted by Mary Izard, violinist, 
gave a recital at the Ritz-Carlton ballroom to a large audi- 
ence on the evening of April 7. F. H. Blair was the much 
appreciated accompanist. Miss Denault’s numbers included 


Handel, Devlin and 


ence 


works of Saint-Saéns, Beethoven, 

Schubert. Mary Izard played works of Brahms, Granados, 
Thibaud, and Kreisler. The two artists received many 
flowers. 


The Mendelssohn Choir of Montreal, Harold Eustace Key, 
conductor, held its second concert of the season at St 
James Methodist Church, under the patronage of the 
Governor General and the Lady Byng, on April 3. The 
program consisted of the Requiem of Brahms, and other 
sacred cantatas, finishing with God Save the King (ar- 
ranged by H. E. Key). The soloists were Helen Johnston, 
soprano; George M. Brewer, organist; Percy French, 
pianist; E, Goodyer, tympanist, and Fraser Gange, British 
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baritone, who rendered his part of the program with taste. 
He received loud applause and had to give an encore. 

George Brewer, organist of the Church of the 
Messiah, presented an appreciated musical travelogue a few 
weeks ago to the Catholic Women's League, in the Prince 
of Wales Salon of the Windsor Hotel. The meeting was 
presided over by Mrs. F. E. Devlin. 

The Federation National St. Jean Baptiste had a success- 
ful concert at the Salle St. Sulpice, a few weeks ago. The 
chief honors of the evening fell to Maurice Jacquet, pianist, 
who was both soloist and accompanist. Except for two 
numbers, harp selections, given by Mme. Jacquet, the soloists 
were Fabiola Poirier and Henri Prieur. 

Saul Brant, violinist, George M. Brewer, pianist, and Boris 
Hambourg, cellist, gave a joint recital at the Orpheum 
Theater on April 6. This was under the management of 
J. A. Gauvin. : 

Another Sunday concert was given by La Société des 
Concerts Symphoniques under the direction of Prof. J. 
Goulet. 

Marcel Grandjany, French harpist, came to the Orpheum 
Theater on the afternoon of March 2, when he gave a well 
appreciated concert under the management of Bernard 
Laberge. His program consisted of works by Grandjany, 
Daquin, Bach, Bierné, Ravel, Debussy and Prokofieff. 

A well patronized concert was held in the Ladies’ Ordinary 
of the Windsor Hotel, a few weeks ago, by two promising 
local artists, Lucienne Guernon, contralto, and Albert La- 
belle, tenor. Their program was well rendered and A. J. 
Brassard was accompanist. Miss Guernon was best in 
works of Saint-Saéns and Grieg. Mr. Labelle sang numbers 
by Leoncavallo and Verdi. 

On March 14, a concert was given at the Royal Victoria 
College by the McGill University Orchestra. An important 
feature was the performance of a tone poem, Hereward, by 









“Miss Peterson’s voice was 
particularly happily placed in 
the selections that were of a 
lyric nature. Musical percep- 
tion distinguishes this singer’s 
work. She makes an especial- 
ly pleasing appearance on the 
stage.” 










The Oakland (Cal.) Tribune said the 
above about May Peterson sopvans, for- 
merly Opera Comique and etropolitan 
Opera Company. 













Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 









Dr, Alfred E. Whitehead. To honor the Smetana centenary, 
the orchestra played his overture to the Bartered Bride. The 
soloists of the evening were Frances James, who sang 
Beethoven's Ah Perfido; Cameron Taylor, who played 
Chopin's ballade in G minor, and Beatrice Gerson who gave 
allegro moderato of De Bériot’s ninth concerto. 

_ Haydn's Creation was very well rendered by the choir of 
St. James Methodist Church, on the evening of March 24, 
under the leadership of Mr. Clapperton. The soloists were 
Ruth Rogers, Alfred Heather and Mr. Clapperton. Dr. 
H. A. Fricker was at the organ. 

On four Saturday afternoons during Lent organ recitals 
were given at Christ Church Cathedral by Dr. A. E. White- 
head. The soloists were Merlin Davies, R. D’Amour, 
A. Durieux and the Mendelssohn Choir of Montreal, 
directed by Mr. H. Eustace Key. 

After the concert of Messrs. Brant, Brewer and Ham- 
bourg on April 6, a reception was given in their honor by 
Mme, Jacoby at her son’s studio on Victoria street, to which, 
besides these three artists, had been invited several musi- 
cians of this city, including Max Pantaleieff, baritone, who 
sang several numbers, acc ied by Olga Guilaroff. 
here were also present, C. W. Simpson, R. C, A., and 
Mrs, Simpson; and Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Alexander. 

J. J. Gagnier, leader of the Montreal Grenadier Guards 
Band, has organized a symphonic society, which is to give 
concerts here in the near future. 

= Campbell Taylor has been awarded the Montreal 
scholarship of three years study at the Royal College of 
Music, London, England. He is a pupil of the McGill 
Conservatory of Music, having studied the pianoforte with 
Mr. Hungerford and the organ with Dr. A. E. Whitehead. 

M 


Elizabeth K. Patterson Pupils’ Recital 


The esteem of friends and the admiration and trust of 
Elizabeth K. Patterson’s pupils were expressed in the large 
attendance (every seat was filled) at her studio, respondin 
to invitations to a program of six vocalists’ singing, Apri 
23. Mildred Eleanor Johnson sang gracefully and with 
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clear enunciation, a Haydn song, later adding To a Mes- 
senger as an encore. Florence Holland’s pretty voice and 
clear articulation were particularly admired in Hamblen’s 
The Silent Lagoon (repeated by request, the composer be- 
ing present), and singing the difficult intervals of the Hymn 
to the Sun perfectly. Arleen Sauvage’s singing talent is 
pronounced and was admired in Connais tu (Thomas) and 
an Old English song. The fresh voice and style of Mari 
Louise Behrman combined with expression in arias by 
Puccini and Dvorak, and later the brilliancy of her singing 
in Spring Greetings (Brown), all brought the singer big 
applause. Murmurs of admiration with hearty applause fol- 
lowed the singing of Aline Werner, whose arias from Zaza 
and Manon were sung beautifully in every respect, with 
depth of expression combined with real sentiment; she 
earned a double recall and added another song, by Mary 
Helen Brown. Leona Borroum has unusual singing talent 
and ability, ever thing she did having character, from the 
well controlled Lungi Dal Caro Bene to Terry’s popular 
The Answer, and finishing with the Spanish Ay, Ay, Ay; 
the last named she sang with special gusto, adding a lullaby 
as an encore. Harry Horsfall was the efficient accompanist. 


Norway Dealer Becomes Estey Salesman 


“Ingvard Boe, a dealer of Christiania, Norway, who has 
handled the Estey organs and pianos for the past thirty 
years, has been engaged as a salesman by the Welte-Mignon, 
Studios, New York. 

“Mr. Bée’s engagement came about in a rather unexpected 
manner. He came to this country two weeks ago to visit 
a sister, and while here visited the Estey organization to 
make a purchase of an Estey piano for a relative. As con- 
ditions in Norway are not very propitious at the present 
time and as Mr. Boe has a sister interested with him in 
his Christiania establishment he decided to accept a sales- 
man’s position with the Welte-Mignon Studios when the 
proposal was made. He will concentrate his efforts on 
the selling of the Estey piano for which he has the highest 
regard. 

“Mr. Bée came to this country when a child, going direct 
to Milwaukee. In 1894 he became an American citizen. 
Shortly after, thirty years ago, he went to Norway on a 
visit and while there, his father-in-law, August Rojahn, 
prominent in musical circles, induced him to remain and 
go into the music business, He started with Estey organs, 
and later took on the Estey pianos and player pianos. His 
visit to this country was with no intent to relocate here but 
the unexpected offer of a salesman’s position with a house 
making a piano which he had sold for many years, and the 
fact that conditions in Norway are not any too flourishing 
at the present time, induced him to change his plans for the 
time being, at least.” 

In addition to the above facts, which are quoted from 
the Musicat Courter Extra, it was learned that when Mr. 
Boe first came to America as a boy he went to work at 
the Milwaukee public library. He was already familiar 
with English, having studied it in Norway. He lived with 
a sister in Milwaukee, and, desiring to become a doctor, 
attended night school. After-spending eight years in Amer- 
ica he returned to Norway. He there married into the 
Rojahn family, which has been connected with music for 
over three hundred years. His wife, Gitta Guldbrandsen 
Rojahn, was educated for the stage and received instruction 
from Ibsen, His wife’s sister, Louise Guldbrandsen, was 
the best known dramatic actress in Norway and the wife of 
a famous actor, Johannes Brun, the only actor who ever 
had a statue erected to him in Christiania. Mr. Bée’s uncle, 
Andrew Bée—or Bee as he was known in America—was 
the man who captured Jefferson Davis. 

Evidently Mr. Bée is a man of prominent connections, and 
his association with the Estey company is of interest. 


Dubinsky Summer Course and Students’ 
Recital 


The Dubinsky Musical Art Studios, Vladimir Dubinsky 
director, will have a summer course, beginning June 2. It 
will offer courses of five, seven and nine weeks’ duration, 
with the same faculty as heretofore, and, in addition, one 
guest teacher in the piano and vocal departments; their 
names will be announced later. The present faculty con- 
sists of Professors Nicholaief, Pressman, Fanya, Solomon- 
off, and others for piano, with Sascha Fidelmann and Boris 
Kreinin for violin; voice, Mme. Mintz and David Yaro- 
slavsky; cello and ensemble-playing, Vladimir Dubinsky. 
Besides these, sight-reading and coaching in repertory will 


be taught. 

April 27, a pupils’ concert, with Helen Adler, soprano, as 
assisting artist, was given at gg, nee when the fol- 
lowing appeared: Kate Kanvin, Virginia Levitt, Eddie 
Wankoff, Elsa Fleisler, Sammy Zeilkowich, Vincent Tor- 
rusio, Fanya Solomanoff, pianists; Philip Ernestein, Rosa 
Grossman, Michae! Torrusio, violinists; Irwin Tucker, cell- 
ist; and in ensemble, Solomanoff, Torrusio and Tucker, 
the last-named playing an excerpt from Mendelssohn’s D 
minor trio. 


Florence Leonard’s Pupil Successful 
Christine D. Haskell, artist-pupil of Florence Leonard, 
won praise for brilliant technic, poise, and finesse in her 
playing of Chopin’s G Minor ballade at a musicale at Rad- 
nor, Pa., on March 20. Her accompaniments also were very 

highly commended for sympathatic tone and support. 




















FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 


Author of “The Way to Sing.”—Published by C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. | 


Amelita Galli-Curci Says: 
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NEGRO BARITONE 


JULIUS BLEDSOE 


Most Sensational Debut Recital 
Aeolian Hall, New York, April 2O 


‘Placed himself in the ranks of concert singers.”—Times. 
‘““Will run close second to Roland Hayes in the matter of popularity.”—Times. 
*§ Skillful management of head tones.”*?—Sun. 

“Diction in Italian, French, German and English was extremely good.””—Sun. 
“Delight to Hear.”’"— World. 
‘Will rank with the best debuts of the song year.”—World. 





THE SUN 
HENDERSON SAYS: 


That colored men and women have discovered that music may be pursued as 
a general art and not cultivated by them merely as a specialty confined to per- 
formances addressed to their own people was demonstrated again last evening 
at a song recital in Aeolian Hall by Julius Bledsoe, a colored baritone. This 
singer proved from the beginning of his entertainment that neither race nor color 
were to be considered in any examination of his art, which did not betray any 
of the idiosyncrasies usually associated with Afro-American singing. 





Mr. Bledsoe is a medical student in 
Columbia University. He speaks 
French and German, is a good pianist 
and a musician. All of which means 
that he possesses a capable mind and 
most honorable ambitions. His re- 
cital, however, might have been of a 
depressing kind had he lacked voice 
and vocal technic in addition to his 
mental equipment. 

It is gratifying to be able to say 
that this baritone disclosed valuable 
gifts and accomplishments, The voice 
is one of large calibre, round and 
sonorous, of most agreeable quality 
and susceptible of nice gradations. 
Mr, Bledsoe’s tone production was 
generally very good. He sang with 
freedom and without forcing. He 
displayed a fairly well equalized scale 
and a skillful management of head 
tones. 

His breath control was sound and 
trustworthy. In Handel's “See the 
Raging Flames Arise’’ he delivered 
the long florid phrases without timid- 
ity and with tone easily sustained 
throughout. And in the passages he 
was quite at home, pouring them out 
with elasticity and accuracy. His 
intonation seemed to be almost un- 
erring at all times. His diction in 
Italian, French and English was ex- 
tremely good. His German was 
GleOr. « « » 

There was some want of continuity 
in certain phrases of his songs, 
caused apparently by overanxiety to 
make word outlines clear. . . . His 
singing of Widor's “‘je ne veux pas 
autre chose’ was an exceptionally 
good piece of vocal art, charming in 
manner and finished in_ technic. 
Schubert’s “Der Wanderer,” though 
given with less polish, was inter- 
preted with great earnestness and 
even with moments of emotional elo- 
quence. ... 

He has so much material to work 
on and has already accomplished 
so much that [It is to be hoped 
that his medical studies will not com- 
pel him to make singing too unim- 
portant an avocation. 











HERALD-TRIBUNE 


Aeolian Hall Recital Shows Strong 
Voice, Pleasant Tone and Ex- 
pressive Coloring. 

An unusually agreeable and prom- 
ising impression was made last night 
at Aeolian Hall by a negro baritone— 
Julius Bledsoe, a medical student in 
Columbia University — whose debut 
showed that he had a voice of ample 
strength and pleasant tone and 
knowledge of how to use it to good 
effect, as well as a command of 

languages. 

Mr. Bledsoe’s singing was marked 
by intelligence, good taste and con- 
siderable expressive coloring. He 
began with numbers by Caccini and 
Handel, with a second group divided 
between French and German num- 
bers, of which Schubert's “Der Wan- 
derer’”’ fared especially well, its softer 
notes having a delicacy and smooth- 
ness recalling those of Roland Hayes, 
with subtle variations of volume. 
There were a few rougher places in 
his louder notes, but he was able to 
command full, resonant tones for the 
higher age of his songs, and added 
a third of Dvorak’'s “Gypsy Melodies” 
to the scheduled two. The test offered 
by “Vision Fugitive,’ from Massen- 
et'’s ‘“‘Herodiade,” was passed with 
unusual credit. Songs by MacDowell, 
Shaw, Elgar and ridge and four 
spirituals completed the program of 
a most satisfactory first appearance. 
Emil J. Pollak was the accompanist. 





NEW YORK TIMES 


Julius Bledsoe, a negro baritone 
new to the recital stage, in his first 
appearance at the Aeolian Hall yes- 
terday evening fairly placed himself 
in the ranks of concert singers. His 
voice has the velvety quality peculiar 
to his race, with the tender melting 
Pianos which the famous Roland 
Hayes, his contemporary, has so suc- 
cessfully cultivated. It is possible that 
Mr. Bledsoe may run the tenor a close 
second in matter of popularity, for 
when he becomes more familiar with 
the technical side of the platform he 
may further develop a style at once 
ardent and restrained. 

Mr. Bledsoe’s program was selected 
with a view to show him off at diff- 
erent angles. His declamation and 
runs in Handel's “See the raging 
flames arise’’ were noteworthy. His 
French and German songs were un- 
deniably good, both as to vocal tex- 
ture and as to expression. ... The 
singer later was heard to good effect 
in a group of English songs and negro 
spirituals. Mr. Bledsoe was heartily 
applauded throughout the evening by 
a critical and appreciative audience, 
Emil J. Polok at the piano gave the 
singer sympathetic support. 








NEW YORK WORLD 


In the evening, Aeolian Hall housed 
one of those surprise concerts which 
sometimes spring up toward the end 
of a season and which are so pecu- 
liarly gratifying at any time. ulius 
Bledsoe, a negro baritone, gave a 
song recital—a robust, exhilarating 
performance, which for technical ex- 


cellence and genuine artistic feeling, 
will rank with the best debuts of the 
song year. 


Mr. Bledsoe is a medical student at 
Columbia University, who somehow 
has contrived to find time in the 
midst of his clinic for wise and care- 
ful training of his rich and colorful 
voice. He sang first the conventional 
groups in French, German and Ital- 
jan, leaving a short series of Negro 
spirituals till the end. The demand 
of negro singers that they should not 
be judged by these songs alone is a 
perfectly just and natural one, and 
yet it is impossible to resist the very 
special sense of delight that comes 
with hearing them sung beautifully 
by a member of the race that gave 
them to the world. “They Led My 
Lord Away,” as Mr. Bledsoe sang it, 
rose to a mounting crescendo of 
racial sadness and he gave “I’m 
Troubled In Mind" the plaintive un- 
dertones which are haunting and un- 
forgettable, 

This voice deserves a larger audi- 
ence than the little group last night 
which, however, made up in enthusi- 
asm what they lacked in numbers. 


























FOR CONCERTS AND 
RECITALS 


S. HUROK, Manager 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


or 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
309 West 85th St., New York 





NEW YORK EVENING 
WORLD 


Julius Bledsoe, colored, a basso 
with a fine, mellow voice, genuine 
musical feeling, a prodigious breath 
support and a singing style that many 
better known artists might envy, gave 
his debut recital in Aeolian Hall in 
the evening. Mr. Bledsoe is a local 
medical student and also a pianist. 
His intelligence was most apparent 
throughout his recital. Whether sing- 
ing forte or piano the basso had his 
voice under excellent control and did 
some very fine phrasing and interpre- 
tative work. He was inclined to drag 
at times and in his last two groups, 
English numbers and spirituals, his 
singing lacked punch, although the 
various numbers were artistically 
done. Mr. Bledsoe has a gift that is 
quite worthy further development. 








Photo by Hall, N. Y. 
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PADEREWSKI THE ORATOR 
By Wanda Landowska 
[Mme. Landowska’s article appeared originally in 


French in La Revue Mondiale, August 15, 1923.—The 


Editor. ] 


“The experienced critic of oratory has no need of hear- 
ing an orator,” says Cicero, “in order to form an estimate 
of his eloquence. He has but to observe the audience, and 
a glance will suffice. Are the judges growing restless, 
yawning, whispering to one another? Then the moment is 
near when the hearing will be cut short, and the suppliant 
sent about his business Nothing more is needed 
The observer knows at once that he who pleads this cause 
a man of persuasive speech, able to win and hold 
and control the minds of his listeners. 
contrary, that one rapid glance shows him 
that the judges are listening attentively, heads held high, 
eyes fixed on the speaker, struck, seemingly, with admira 
tion for the man who is ade lressing them, and if the whole 
audience is borne along, from terror to pity, from love to 
hate, until, involuntarily, it is carried along on a rising 
tide of excitement, its own, and the speaker’s—if, say, 
such effects as these can be seen by the critic, there is little 
need of his hearing in order to formulate his judgment. He 
that this is an orator of the first rank, 
and _ this cause is being served, and to the highest de 
gree, by decumnt ”" (Brutus, 54, 200.) 

It was my rare good fortune to hear Paderewski when, 
in 1910, at Leopol, he delivered his speech on Chopin. The 
enormous opera house was crowded, The throng swayed 
like a choppy sea, murmuring, sighing with delight, repeating 
to itself the words with which the orator stirred it, and led 
it as it surrendered, docile and enraptured, to his will. 
From the center of the stage his voice, his gestures, the 
glowing aureole of his hair, glowed and gle amed like sparks ; 
and his abundant yet precise, ornate rather than 
soberly clegant, tense as arrows, resounded and vibrated like 
a tremendous torrent in the lofty hall! 


is not 
attention, 
But if, on the 


can decide at once 


words, 


“Chopin enobled and beautified all he touched. He dis 
covered in the depths of Polish soil gems of which he 
wrought the most precious jewels of our race. He, first, 
bestowed upon the Polish peasant that most admirable of all 
nobilities, the nobility of beauty. When he introduced our 
peasant to the vast world, and brought him into the great 
halls of splendid castles, he placed him by the side of the 
haughty voivodes; beside the resplendent generals of the 
army he placed the naive and gentle shepherd, and beside 
the court lady, the humble disinherited orphan. For this 
poet, this magician, this most powerful of monarchs, by his 
genius exalted every state. Thus it is that in him we hear 
the voice of our entire race, Thus it is that the great man 
either superior or inferior to his country; for 
he is its seed, its flower, he is the soil and the wheat that 
grows thereon. Chopin was great with our own greatness, 
strong with our strength, and his beauty is our beauty, He 


can never be 
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is ours and we are his for in him the soul of our nation has 
revealed itself,” 

A flame, these last words! Daring as they would have 

seemed from anyone else, from Paderewski’s lips they 
seemed quite natural, And the whole audience, in a trans- 
port of inexpressible emotion, rose to its feet in an invol- 
untary and irresistible gesture, 
_ The Polish language, rich, complicated, and fantastic as 
it is, allows none but a master to take liberties with it. Pad- 
erewski takes such liberties, but he tempers his courage with 
decorum, and his ardor with restraint. On the solid frame- 
work of his thought he carelessly heaps images and figures. 
If an exordium should be “an avenue leading straight to the 
heart of the discourse,” this avenue, as Paderewski traces 
it for us in a few simple and proud lines, is hedged with 
weeping willows, whose silvery branches yearningly murmur 
echoes of Poland’s songs as the breeze shakes the tear-drip- 
ping leaves. 

And there is a good taste about his metaphors; witness his 
comparison between the Polish nation and the music of 
Chopin: “Music which makes one hear and feel and recog- 
nize that our whole nation, our country, all tt is Poland, 
lives and acts in tempo rubato” a snarvellously 
bold and poetic image. 

Born with a gift for improvisation, Paderewski has no 
need ever to stoop to the demands of vanity. Even when 
dealing with the most romantic subject he keeps a sense 
of proportion, his theme remains pure. Useless adornments, 
the sterile abundance of mere words, all that smacks of the 
theatrical, the pompous, the declamatory, are to him odious. 
His — are of a noble simplicity, his voice deep and 
clear; he is a “popular” orator, but a popular orator 
whose ceahiaine are those of the aristocrat, ever marked by 
harmony, even in his most dramatic outbursts. 

And Paderewski’s art is as complete and as great as his 
nature. Whether he is speaking or playing, it is the same 
language that he speaks, the language of a soul as intrepid 
as it is proud. His impassioned phrasing, his masterly 
touch, the vehemence of his motions, the nobility of the 
rubato so essentially Polish, are but the continuation of his 
speech, And when, after a thunderous crescendo there 
comes a profound silence, in which the orator poises his 
final words, the listener inevitably expects the attack of 
the etude in C minor, and the cry of rebellious despair 
wrenched from Chopin’s grief-stricken heart by the taking 
of Warsaw. 

A marvellous thing indeed is this—a liberator whose ges- 
tures, words, and song, deriving from the same source, are 
so intertwined, so mutually creative and impregnating that 
their embrace but strengthens the multiple unison of this 
heroic soul! In his Apostrophe to Paderewski, Paul Leon 
stated a profoundly beautiful truth: “How one may be 
human to the point of deriving the nourishment suffering 
contains from the sufferings of others; how one may pity, 
and unceasingly alleviate these sufferings; and how, after 
recreating one’s earthly motherland, one can still return to 
the universal motherland of Art—that is the immortal les- 
son that the poet has taught mankind.” 


Varady Under Judson Management 
Rozsi Varady, the Hungarian cellist, will be under Concert 
Management Arthur Judson next season. 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS | 





[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is run 
for the purpose of reproducing some of the flat contra- 
dictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the ' conenelt opinion of the critic who covers the 
performance.—Editor’s Note.] 


Lawrence Tibbett, Baritone, April 8 


Herald World. 

His singing was . .. well suited His program was ill-chosen in 
to interpret numbers such as spots; there was no particular 
Griffes’ Night on Ways Unknown reason for the group of senti- 
and Two ees and the Flanders mental modern songs which suited 
Requiem of Frank La Forge, who his voice not at all and in which 
was the accompanist. Elinor Re- he seemed somehow to have lost 
mick Warren's Golden Yesterdays interest. But the Brahms group 
also fared well. He seemed, how- was rich in tone and meaning. 
ever, less at home in the more 
joyous numbers—the rapture of 
Brahms’ O Liebliche Wangen was 
rather strained. 

Elinor Graydon, Pianist, April 11 
American Times. 

Her performance of the Schu- When in Schumann's overlong 
mann Novelette was particularly though romantic Novelette, the 
praiseworthy as an example of melody is supposed to float over 
tonal shading and of thorough ap- a subdued accompaniment as a 
preciation of the significance of voice from afar, the “voice” was 
each “chapter.” actually not different enough in 

sonority and shading from what 
preceded and followed for anyone 
uninformed of the effect intended 
by the composer to notice the diff- 
erence. 
Luisa Tosi, Soprano, April 16 
American. World, 

She is exceptional in her class, Miss Tosi’s tones sounded a 
for she possesses none of those bit dry, at times harsh and on a 
faults of uneven quality and un- final high note, or its prolonga 
certain pitch that so frequently tion, was inclined to sag from the 
mar the otherwise agreeable sing- pitch, perhaps due to nervousness, 
ing of coloraturas. 


Another Margulies Pupil Plays 
Jascha Silberman, pianist, twelve years old, gave a solo 
recital in the studio of his teacher, Adele Margulies, April 
27, including on his program the Sonata Pathetique (Bee- 
thoven ) and pieces by Raff, MacDowell, Weber and Men- 
delssohn. Like Israel Vichnin, another Margulies pupil 
(now gone abroad for intensive 'study), he is very talented. 


Rita Sebastian Sings Mana-Zucca Song 
Rita Sebastian, contralto, pupil of Mme. Soder-Hueck, 
sang Mana-Zucca’s Cry of the Woman at a radio con- 
cert recently. This number is quite a favorite with radio 
fans as it has been also sung by Rea Stella, Frances Gott- 
lieb, Marie Rothman and many others. 











© Bachrach 


public demand. 


recognized. 








The Lost Vocal Art is one of the few 
works on the voice which is growing in 
Its strength is in the 
clear statements of imperishable truths 
based upon the immutable laws of nature, 
constantly becoming more _ generally 
This book is endorsed by 
many of the greatest artists, scientists, 
physicians and psychologists of the day. 





Author of THE LOST VOCAL ART announces 
A SUMMER COURSE OF VOCAL STUDY 


Master Classes for 


ARTISTS, TEACHERS, AND STUDENTS 


20 Daily Lessons—Intensive Course 


From June 30th to July 26th 


AT CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


W. WARREN SHAW 


Member of American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





THE VOCAL COURSE 
ANALYSIS 


The Voice—The Vocal Mechanism—Range. 


2. Intonation (Perfect and Faulty)—Observation of cause and effect 

3. 

4. Breathing and, Breath Control—Normal and abnormal functioning during phonation. 
5. Vocal Expression—Physical and psychological. 

1, 

2. 

3. Languages—Formation of vowels and consonants—Tone character and clear diction. 
4. 

5. Vocal Expression of the various human emotions—Opera, Oratorio and Songs 


—Application of vital force. 


Language—Réfation to the Art of Singing—Independence and interdependence of speech and vocal mechanisms. 
The vital force. 


SYNTHESIS 


Practical development of voice in speech and song—Avoidance of incorrect development—Range. 
Intonation—Peffect and Faulty—Distinguishing correct and incorrect sounds of one’s own voice—Ear training. 


Breathing and Breath Control—Sound and fallacious doctrines concerning this subject—Demonstrations. 


Address: Studio 819-825 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Studio: 405 Presser Bldg. 


Pitch, power and quality. 


-Lyric and Dramatic Singing 


Phone Circle 3351 
Phone Locust 3447 
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“BETTER THAN ALL THESE, SHE HAS THE VALUABLE GIFT OF PERSONALITY.” 





“THAT RAREST 
OF ALL THINGS, 
A GENUINE MU- 
SICAL TEMPERA- 
MENT.” 


—Edward Moore, Chicago 





“BROAD, VIRILE 
TONE, AND TEM- 
PERAMENT TO 
BURN.” 


—Henry T. Finck, 
New York City 


—H.kE. Krehbiel, 
New York City 











Minneapolis 


Abilene 


Danville 





Baltimore 
Fargo 
Philadelphia 


El Paso 


Streator 


Ottawa 


Bangor 








RUTH RAY 





Ghe_American Violinist 


“Her technic is marvelous and her interpretation masterful.”—Star. 


“Her consummate artistry and colorful vivid personality combined to make her playing the 
most delightful ever heard here.”—Re porter. 


“One of the really conspicuous talents of the day that comes as a delightful and welcome 
surprise.”—Commercial News. 


“The applause reached the proportions of a genuine ovation.”—Sun. 
“Playing was notable for a stimulating freshness and zest.”—Forum. 


“A radiant present and a future luminously bright not alone for herself but for the future 
of American musical art.”—C. S. Monitor. 


“Genuineness and sincerity that was thoroughly satisfying.”—Times. 
“The greatest ovation ever given an artist by a Streator audience.”—F ree Press. 


“She stirred our very souls with the depth and poetic appeal of her tone.”—Republican 
Times. 

“That marvelous bow seemed to draw a golden thread of music across the hearts of her 
listeners.”— Daily Commercial. 





Management: HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 


4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 























cS 9 a ret rr a era eRe ameter 
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CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 
CLOSES “POP” SERIES 


Mario Chamlee and Ruth Miller Give Joint Recital at Final 
Sunday Evening Musicale—Zoo Grand Opera Company 
Plans Announced—Other News 

Cincinnati, Ohio, April 25.—The last of the concerts of 
the popular series to be given by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra this season, was enjoyed by a large audience at 
Music Hall on April 20. The attractive program was com- 
posed of numbers requested by patrons in a contest in- 
augurated some weeks ago. While many replies were 
received, the choice was given to the compositions receiving 
the largest number of favors as follows: overture, Rienzi, 
by Wagner; Unfinished Symphony, in B minor, by Schubert ; 
all Scene, by Heimesberger; suite, Molly on the Shore, 
Irish Tune From the County Derry, and Shepherd’s Hey, 
by Percy Grainger, and the Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 1, 
by Liszt. The orchestra, under the direction of Fritz Reiner, 
was in a mood to do its best work, and the concert proved 
most enjoyable. The close of the popular season was marked 
by an ovation for both director and musicians. 

Fina Sunpay EveninG MUSICALE. 

Che final concert of the Sunday Evening Musicales given 
at the Hotel Sinton was much enjoyed on April 20. The 
participants were Mario Chamlee, tenor, and Ruth Miller, 
soprano, who appeared in joint recital. The program was 
composed of arias and lieder songs in several languages and 
the singers were given an enthusiastic reception. 

Mr. Chamlee’s splendid voice was much enjoyed. Miss 
Miller, formerly a leading soprano with the ie Grand 
Opera Company here, was given a fine reception. The 
accompaniments were capably played by Mrs. Thomie 
Prewett Williams, 

PLANS oF THE Zoo GraAND Opera COMPANY. 

The official announcement about the plans for the coming 
season of the Zoo Grand Opera Company has been issued. 
This will mark the fifth consecutive season of summer opera 
at the Zoo Gardens and, as in the past, the director will 
be Ralph Lyford. The season will begin on June 22 with 
a performance of Mefistofele, and close on August 16 
Chere will be six performances cach week. In addition to 
a fine local chorus of fifty there have been twenty selected 
voices from the chorus of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
added. The operas to'be sung will include Manon, Martha, 
Lakme, Lohengrin, Rigoletto, Barber of Seville, Gioconda, 
\ida, Elixir of Love, Carmen, Lucia, La Boheme and 
Madame Butterfly. 

The stars will be Edith DeLys, Josephine Lucchese, Stella 
De Mette, Anita Klinova, Rogelio Baldrich, Ludovico 
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Tomarchio, Mario Valle, Millo Picco, Italio Picchi and 


Natalie Cervi. 

The orchestra will be made up of forty-five members of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and there will be regular 
ballet performances every Saturday evening by a i of 
twenty-four dancers, under the direction of Paul Bachelor, 
formerly with the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet. New scenery 
is to be painted for a number of the operas. Alexander 
Puglia will be stage manager as in the past. The organiza- 
tion will include about 200 and there is every reason to feel 
that the undertaking will cause the fame of Cincinnati as: 
an opera center to increase materially. 


Notes. 


The third and last concert to be offered by the College of 
Music String Quartet was enjoyed on April 22 in the Odeon. 
The members of the quartet are Emil Heermann, first violin ; 
William Morgan Knox, second violin; Edward Kreiner, 
viola, and alter Heermann, cello. Two numbers were 

iven a delightful rendition, the quartet No. 4, op. 18, by 
Reuthevens and quartet, op. 27, by Grieg. 

A recital was given on April 21 by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
composer-pianist, at the Woman's Club. There were a num- 
ber of her compositions played, some heard for the first 
time, Several of Mrs. Beach’s songs, new to the audience, 
were rendered by Mary Towsley Pfau and Katherine Hall 
Poock. 

Everett Marshall, baritone, a pupil of Dan Beddoe, was 
heard in a song recital on April 24 at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. He was accompanied by Leo Polskee, 
a pupil of Jean Verd, and Madame Liszniewska, who played 
some of her own compositions. A 

Mary Conrey Thuman, soprano, was heard in a song 
recital on April 23 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
J. Davis. Lillian Tyler Plogstedt played the accompani- 
ments. The recital was: given under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of Calvary Church. , : 

May Estel Forbes, a pupil of Frederic Shailer Evans, 
appeared in a graduation recital on April 18 in Conserva- 
tory Hall. She proved a talented young pianist. : 

Jean Ten Have, of the violin faculty of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, has been ap inted French Consul 
at Cincinnati: He succeeds Dr. eodore Christen, the 
latter returning to France. Mr. Ten Have will continue as 
a member of the Conservatory of Music faculty. 

Two costume recitals were given in Memorial Hall on 
April 22 and 23 by Florence Otis, soprano, assisted by 
Lillian Pringle, cellist, and Mildred Dougherty, pianist. 
They were presented under the auspices of the William 
Nelson Woman’s Relief Corps, No. 14, codperating with 
the National Society for Broader Education. 

Julia Glover, a voice pupil of Ruth Hanford Matthews 











Miss Gutman is a great interpreter of the 
songs of the people.—Detroit News, February 
5, 1924. 


Elizabeth Gutman sang the French and Bre- 
ton songs in a delightful soprano voice.—Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, April 9, 1924. 


Miss Gutman has fine tone production and 
good enunciation, and gave much dramatic em- 
phasis to her interpretation —Washington 
Evening Star, April 4, 1924. 


There were songs of different nations all 
well sung and with astonishing changes of 
mood to suit the song and story.of it.—Sche- 
nectady Gazette, December 18, 1923. 


Her singing not only demonstrated her inter- 
pretative ability, but also the lovely quality of 
her voice.—Baltsmore News, March 24, 1924. 


Miss Gutman proved herself a master.—Wil- 
mington Evening Journal, October 26, 1923. 





ELIZABETH 


GUIMA 


Folk Song Recitals in Costume. 


RECENT OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 




















Address HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
or Secretary to Elizabeth Gutman, 1205 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Stieff Piano 
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Lewis, has been awarded a gold medal—the highest award— 
in a music contest for Clermont County, Ohio. She con- 
tested with the pupils of ten high schools. 

The Garden Circle of the Westwood Woman's Club was 
entertained by Lucille M. Lemon, soprano, and Pauline 
Stemler, accompanist and reader, on April 14. 

An evening of ensemble music was given on April 21, 
under the direction of Dr. Karol Liszniewski of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music. Margaret Sterling Powell, 
soprano; Lucy B. DeYoung, contralto; Clifford Cunard, 
tenor, and Howard F. Fuldner, bass, sang a number of 
songs. Marjorie Garrigus Smith played the accompani- 


ments. 

The Hyde Park Symphony Circle entertained Mrs. Arthur 
Behymer and Mrs, Frank Goodwin on April 14, when a 
discussion of the last symphony was held. 

Albert Berne, a member of the faculty of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, appeared in a song recital on April 
23 at Conservatory Hall. He was accompanied by Augustus 
©. Palm. His program was made up of a varied list of 
classic numbers delightfully sung. 

The Norwood Musical Club had an enjoyable program 
on April 22 at the Carnegie Library Hall. 

A number of pupils of Romeo and Giacinto Gorno ap- 
peared in a voice and piano recital on April 21 in the Odeon. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Scully, Jr., gave a program for 
the Lion’s Club on April 23, presenting Mrs. Scully's 
original song compositions. 

Oramay Ballinger, violinist, a pupil of Robert Perutz, and 
Glenn Jackson, pianist, a pupil of Jean Verd, appeared in a 
recital in Conservatory Hall on April 19. 

A dramatic recital was given on April 22 by Cora Disher, 
a pupil of Margaret L. Spaulding. W. W. 


Pottsville Choral Society Gives Concert 


A large audience gathered at Charlton Hall, Pottsville, 
Pa., on the evening of April 23 to listen to the third concert 
of the Choral Society of the Pottsville Music Club, for 
which an excellent program had been prepared by N. Lind- 
say Norden, the director of the chorus. The organization 
has made remarkable progress under the leadership of Mr. 
Norden, the members singing as though they thoroughly 
enjoyed their work. The chorus has a fine command of 
nuance and there is a precision of attack that is highly 
commendable. The program, a varied one, was opened 
with Stanford’s Sweet Love for Me, which was given a 
fascinating rendition. This was followed by another song 
in light vein, Delamarter’s The De’il’s Awa’. 

After these songs by the chorus, the two soloists of the 
evening were presented—fourteen-year-old Gertrude Eber, a 
talented pianist of Pottsville, and Fred Patton, a bass bari- 
tone known throughout the country for his fine art. Miss 
Eber played Grieg’s March of the Dwarfs and Chopin’s 
Raindrop prelude and Butterfly etude. This young artist 
is well equipped technically and also has interpretative abil- 
ity. Mr. Patton's first group of numbers included selections 
by Handel, Schubert and Mendelssohn. His is a voice of 
exceedingly wide range, rich and resonant, and at all times 
he sings with intelligence. He gave great pleasure to the 
audience and of course was encored. Equally well received 
was his second group which included Le Tambour Major, 
Thomas; Song of the Flea, Moussorgsky; Myself When 
Young, Lehmann, and Danny Deever, Damrosch. 

Mr. Norden directed his chorus in a dignified reading of 
I Know That My Redeemer Liveth, Bach. This was fol- 
lowed by O Shine Forth, New Jerusalem, N. Tolstyakoff, 
the English adaptation being by Mr. Norden. The work is 
scored for eight parts and the treatment of the voices, par- 
ticularly in the second part, is unique, the altos, second 
tenors and basses singing in octaves against a sustained tone 
in the soprano and the first tenor parts. This composition 
is particularly appropriate for the Easter season. Another 
work which aroused great interest was Camille W. Zeck- 
wer’s The New Day. This is an impressive choral selec- 
tion which has many interesting and appealing melodies. 
The New Day won the prize offered in 1915 by the Men- 
delssohn Club of Cleveland. 

The Three Drummers, harmonized by Joan B. Lambert, 
the English version by Deems Taylor and Kurt Schindler, 
and Frederick Stevenson’s May Day were both given with 
the appropriate joyous spirit. The interesting and well ren- 
dered program was concluded with Cecil Forsyth’s fascinat- 
ing At The Play. 


Dupré Continues Tour in Europe 


Notwithstanding the large number of concerts which 
Marcel Dupré gave in his second transcontinental tour in 
America this season, this great artist, upon his return to 
France early in April, entered upon another phase of this 
season. 

On April 15 there was a performance in Paris of Dupré’s 
Armistice Hymn de Profundis, with the Lamoreaux Or- 
chestra, chorus, soloists and the organ. April 26 and 27, 
Dupré played two programs at the Milan Conservatory, 
one with the Milan Conservatory Orchestra, the other a 
recital; and on April 30 he played at Fierbourg, Switzer- 
land. Early this month he was scheduled to give a series 
of recitals on the famous organ at the Trocadero in Paris, 
following which appearances have been arranged for him 
in England. 


An All-Gena Branscombe Program 


A recital of compositions by Gena Branscombe was given 
recently in Mountain Lakes, N. J. Those taking part in 
the program were Mrs. Donaldson St. C. Moorhead, Mrs. 
William H. Capen, Mrs. Waldemar W. Hartman and Mabel 
Turner, sopranos; Mrs. Adolf Krebs, contralto; Mrs. Eliot 
M. Henderson, flutist; Halsey A. Frederick, tenor; Llewel- 
lyn Watts, violinist; Arthur Wynne, viola; Clinton W. 
Soverel, cello, and the Community Glee Club, J. L. Houston, 
director. Gena Branscombe furnished the piano accom- 
paniments. 


Franceska Lawson Continues Busy 

Franceska Kaspar Lawson has been engaged for a fourth 
recital at William and Mary College, the oldest educa- 
tional institution in America. She also has been booked 
for a fourth recital at the University of Virginia. April 
25 the soprano gave a recital at Marion College, and Wash- 
ington, D. C., heard her on April 29. May 2 she sang in 
Pocohontas, Va., at Cumberland College, May 5, and at Mil- 
lersburg College (the third time), May 6; a forthcoming en- 
gagement is in Ashland, Va. (also the third time), May 15. 
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FLORENCE 


MACBETH 





PRIMA-DONNA 
COLORATURA 
SOPRANO 


MAGNIFICENT 
T ORONTO 


March 10, 1924 








THE TELEGRAM:— 


“Macbeth mag- 








Photo by McBride Studio 


CHICAGO CIVIC 
OPERA 
COMPANY 


BRILLIANT 
ROCHESTER 


March 6, 1924 





THE TIMES-UNION :— 


“Shows rarely 








nificent soprano” 





beautiful art” 








“There was singing by Florence Macbeth 
as beautiful as Melba’s, Galli-Curci’s or 
Frieda Hempel’s, and sometimes as beautiful 
as that of all three put together. She is a col- 
oratura of the very first rank. Her trills are 
like the nightingales. You know her voice to 
be one of the very, very few that owe nothing 
of their beauty to human skill.” (Yenmita) 


THE GLOBE:— 


“She gave a convincing revelation of a 
sweet flexible voice, of delightful delicacy of 
even quality throughout its extended com- 
pass and with an exact command of floritude 
that dazzled her hearers. Her intonation was 
of rare accuracy, and has not been ap- 
proached by any coloratura soprano of late 
years.” (E. R. Parkhurst) 


THE STAR:— 


“The bright star in the spangled firmament 
of color and song, a voice of wonderful qual- 
ity, extremely deliciously flexible, pure of 
tone, faultless in scale, brilliant in runs, trills 
and roulades.” (Augustus Bridle) 








“Miss Macbeth is a brilliant exponent of 
the almost ‘lost art’ of purity of style and pro- 
duction in singing and of the finished care that 
made the name of Marcella Sembrich im- 
mortal in the annals of lyricism. She has a 
voice that is of rare beauty. It is managed 
and controlled with the same skill that marks 
the handling by the master violinist of his 
bow. Her legato is a joy to hear, her phras- 
ing beautifully polished, her diction clear and 
she has a gift of hitting her note squarely in 
the middle that is a boon to the ear.” (A. J. 
Warner ) 


THE DEMOCRAT :— 


“Hers is to the writer, a most beautiful 
voice; clarity, the absolute resonance of per: 
fectly pure tone, a lovely ease and smooth- 
ness, combine with quality to make Florence 
Macheth’s vocality delightful.” (S. S.) 


THE EVENING JOURNAL:— 


“Her voice is luscious, clear and bell-like, 
and she manages it with an ease that makes 
her singing always delightful. Added to her 
opulent vocal equipment is great charm of 
manner and graciousness that reach to the 
hearts of her listeners.” (W. P. Costello) 











Management: NATIONAL CONCERTS, Inc., 1451 Broadway, New York City 
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Eminent Artists Under Luce Management 


\ number of successful concert artists, eminent in their 


espective fields, have recently come under the exclusive 
management of Wendell H. Luce, the well known concert 
manager of Boston. The singers include Clara Clemens, 
mezzo-contralto, daughter of Mark Twain and wife of 





LUCK 


WENDELL HL. 


Symphony 
Hudson 
as a Con- 


Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the Detroit 

Orchestra and distinguished pianist; Caroline 
soprano, well known in this country 
singer of marked ability; Bernice Fisher- 
former member of the Boston Opera 
Swinford, baritone 


()ssip 
\lexander 

rt and oratorio 
Uutler, soprano, a 
Company, and Jerome 

Che only violinist on Mr. Luce’s list is Carmine 
n artist of uncommon attainments, with many artistic 
CESS in New York, Boston, and other cities to his credit. 
Che pianists include Clara Larsen and Howard Goding, 
both of whom have won critical praise in Boston. 

Chis broadening of Mr. Luce’s activities will be welcome 
only to other artists in search of capable manage 
») to managers of concert courses throughout 
the country, for Mr no is a man of wide experience and 
terling integrity. His business has always been conducted 
on a high plane of honesty and fair dealing, with the result 
alter as a manager, 


Fabrizio, 
suc- 


news not 
ment, but als 


that he has been much sought 


Misses Patterson Home Is in New York 
In last week's issue of the Musicat Courter was pub- 
ished a picture of the attractive home of the Misses Patter- 


on, the caption to which omitted to mention that the home 
referred to such 


in New York; the context, however, 
instructors as Elizabeth Kelso Patterson. (voice), Messrs. 
l_hevinne, Hutchinson, Kneisel and others, all of whom, it is 
well known, are in New York. The home remains open all 
ummer, and is for young ladies only 


Thought Pachmann Admission Too Cheap 

At the Pachmann recital in Reading, Pa, 
recently, audience stopped at the box office 
way out and till. “What’s 


close of the De 
a member of the 


A hi shoved a $1 bill across the 
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this for?” queried the amazed treasurer. “I got more than 
my money's worth,” was the reply, “and I want to pay you 
the difference. It was the most beautiful recital I ever 
heard.” The dollar bill was autographed by Mr. De Pach- 
mann and signed by George Haage, Reading impresario, 
and L. C. Yoemans, for the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, 
attesting to the truth of the incident. The bill has been 
framed and is hung in the office of the bureau. 





WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


From May 8 to May 22 





Meisle, Kathryn: 
Bowling Green, Ky., May 9 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., May 19. 


Alcock, Merle: 


Owensboro, Ky., May 9. 


Althouse, Paul: 
Williamsport, Pa., May 8. Minneapolis Orchestra-Le- 
Arden, Cecil: nora Sparkes: 
Keene, N. H., May 2. ree eg _ : y 8. 
Sterling, Kans., May 9. 
Bechous: Budapest, May 8. Hutchinson, Kans., May 10, 
Milan, Italy, May 15. Selina, Kans., May 1. 
Krakovia, May 18 lopeka, Kans., May 12 
Lodz, May 20 Concordia, Kans., May 13 
Posen, May 22. Lincoln, Nebr., May 14 
Bori L Mitchell, S. D., May 15. 
ort, sucrezia: Sioux Falls, S. D., May 16. 
Troy, N. Y., May 8. Vermillion, S. D., May 17. 


Bryars, Mildred: Sioux City, Ia., May 19, 
Spantanburg, May 8, 9. Cedar Rapids, Ia., May 

Burt, Raymond: ° Miinz, Mieczyslaw: 
Paterson, N. J., May 22. Singapore, May 8, 9. 

Cherkassky, Shere: Norfleet Trio: 


20, 21 


May 15, 


Winston-Salem, C., May 9 Morristown, Pa., d 
Coxe, Calvin: Nyiregyhazi, Erwin: 
Cranford, N. J., May 21. Berlin, N. H., May 8. 


Trenton, N. J., May 20. 


Cuthbert, Frank: 
uthbert, Fran O'Hara, Fiske: 


Ocean City, N. J., May 15, 


Dadmun. Royal: Sherbrooke, Can., May 9. 
Ann Arbor, Mich May 22 Worcester, Mass., May 11. 

Davis, E oe , J Fitchburg, Mass., May 12, 
avis, “rnest : New Bedford, Mass., May 14 
Manhattan, Kans., May 10, Lowell, Mass., May 16. 

Denishawn Dancers: Boston, Mass., May 18 
Cranston, R. I., May 12, Salem, Mass., May 20 


Paderewski, Ignace: 
Hartford, Conn., May 11. 


Patton, Fred: 


Easton, Florence: 
Winston-Salem, N 
Ellerman, Amy: 


C,, May 10, 


Port Chester, N. Y., May 8. Port Chester, N. Y., May 8. 
Cranford, N. J., May 21. Buffalo, N. Y. » May 10. 
Freemantel, Frederic: Jamaica, N. Y. ~ fay 22 
Ridgewood, N. J., May 22. tast Orange, N, J, — 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip: Ponselle, Rosa: 

Spc a Spartanburg, S, C., May 9. 
pokane, Wash., May 9. i 1 Cal., 'M 15 
Garrison, Mabel: os Angeles, Ca ay 15. 

Gary, Ind., May 8. Powell, John: 
Gerardy, Jean: Rng Fe N. J., May 11. 
Jersey City, N. J., May 15 Soon a Y.. May 8 
Gi . : . < Syrac ec, % mMay . 
Hy Ae _ serney Sr, Us Ty BT 
New Haven, Conn., May 11 Schumann-Heink, Ernestine: 
Gosden. Rabun Indianapolis, Ind., May 15. 
-~ rr W a ae P Bethlehem, Pa., May 15. 
Seattle, ash., May 8. smi 2 * 
Salt Lake City, Utah, May 15. Sain, Bthelynde: iy 
Hayden, Ethyl: Snow String Quartet: 
tage , ea Snow otrin uartet: 
Mankato, Wis., May 8 London, Eng.. May 19. 
Hess, Hans: _ ; Sundelius, Marie: 
Manhattan, Kans., May 8 Montpelier, Vt., May 13 
Homer, Louise: Tew, Whitney: 
_ Ripon, Wis., May 9. London, Eng., May 19. 
Karle, Theo: Thomas, John Charles: 
Worcester, Mass., May 13 Syracuse, N. Y., May 8, 
Kremer, Isa: Jersey City, N. J., May 15 
Newburgh, N. Y., May 12. Tsianina (Princess) : 
Land, Harold: feito Rack, Ark. May, . 
Norwalk, & onn., May 16, Hot Springs, Ark., May 10. 
Lent, Sylvia: Albuquerque, N, M » May 12. 
Mt. Vernon, Ia., May 16 Flagstaff, Ariz., May 13. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., May 23. Vreeland, Jeannette: 


Port Chester, N. Y., 


Macbeth, Florence: 
Providence, R. I 


Omal Neb., May 8. 
Have,” Kans.” May. 11, Boston, Mass., May 11. 
Cincinnati, O., May 13. Wells, John Barnes: 


W aukesha, Wis., May 16. Bowling Green, Ky., May 9. 
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Joyce Bannerman Versatile 


Joyce Bannerman is a descendant of a very old Canadian 
family of that name. She, however, was born in Cleveland, 
Ohio. At a very early age she showed an aptitude for 
music, making her first “public appearance” at three in a 
concert at the Crowell Opera House in Glenville, Ohio. 
Then followed the usual church and school entertainments, 
in which she always had a leading part. At the age of four- 
teen Miss Bannerman had a solo position in a church choir. 
During this period she also studied the piano, but always 
was much more interested in voice. At sixteen she began 
her vocal studies seriously under the efficient direction of 
William Saal of Cleveland. She now has an extensive 
repertory in four languages. Miss Bannerman spends much 
of her leisure time in oil painting, pastels and sketching. 
She also is fond of out-door life and gardening. 

A few recitals given at clubs and at the Little Art Thea- 
ter in Cleveland kept her busy for a while, and in the sum- 
mer of 1922 she went to Italy to coach and study for over a 
year, She returned to America for a short vacation, and 
then went back to London, England, to coach and prepare 





JOYCE BANNERMAN 


for her professional debut last February, at which time 
she won splendid press tributes. Miss Bannerman is now in 
this country and will be heard extensively in concert next 
season, 


Ellerman and Coxe Featuring American Songs 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, and Calvin Coxe, tenor, have 
been programming many selections by American composers. 
April 2 they appeared in concert in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and 
among their duets were Victor Harris’ Venice, Bruno 
Huhn’s The Hunt, and Charles Gilbert Spross’ The Song 
of Roses. Miss Ellerman and Mr. Coxe also each contrib- 
uted a group of numbers by American composers, including 
Ralph Cox, O'Hara, Katherine Glen, Mrs. H. H Beach, 
Oley Speaks, Huerter, Mana-Zucca and Charles Gilbert 
Spross. March 20, Miss Ellerman sang for the Pelham 
Manor Club, Pelham, N. Y., and the works of three Ameri- 
cans were represented on her program—Margaret Cantrell, 
Huerter and Oley Speaks. April 3 found her singing for 
the Orpheus Club of Newark, N. J., programming numbers 
by Terry, Wild and Speaks. 


Matinee Musical Club Holds Meeting 


The April meeting of the new Matinee Musical Club of 
New York, Rosalie Heller Klein, president, was held on 
April 21 at the home of Ethel Parks. Miss Parks was as- 
sisted in receiving by Richard E, Parks, basso. Those taking 
part in the musical program were Mathilde Harding, Miss 
Price, May Barron, Geneive Hughel and Giuseppe Leone. 
Among the guests at this meeting were many prominent 
musicians, who were enthusiastic over the plans of the club 
for next season. There will be a series of morning mu- 
sicales at the Hotel Ambassador, at which well known 
artists are scheduled to appear. Another feature of the 
organization will be to introduce worthy unknown artists. 
Music Week will be celebrated by the Matinee Musical Club 
on the evening of May 8 at the home of Miss Parks. 


Friedberg Artists Score Success 

The following telegram received by Annie Friedberg, con- 
cert manager of New York, speaks for itself: 

Final concert of season just finished and was tremendous success. 
Big audience received your artists enthusiastically. Cafarelli_in fine 
voice and well received. She is a finished artist. Leonard Lewis 
scored big hit with his splendid artistry and winning personality, 
Peavey is delightful pianist and sympathetic accompanist. Hope to 


have them with us next year. 
(Signed) Lester E. Man 
Chairman Y. M. H. A., Serenten, Pa. 


Sundelius to Sing at Hackettstown 
Marie Sundelius will give a recital on June 7 at Hack- 
cious. N. J., under the local management of Centenary 
Collegiate Institute. She will give a program of concert 
numbers chiefly in English. 


Romaine Appreciated in Sunbury 
A telegram from George B. Nesline, organist of St. John’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Sunbury, Pa., states that 
Ninon Romaine’s piano recital in Sunbury was greatly appre- 
ciated by a discriminating audience of professional musi- 


cians. 
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Lena Pope Astonishes with Her Playing 


Lena Pope, an eleven-year-old pianist, according to Anna 
Chandler Goff, founder and director of the Lexington, Ky., 
College of Music, is the most unusual child musically that 
she has ever known. She has been a source of surprise to 
everyone who has heard her play. Sweet and lovable, she is 
a normal child in all other ways except that she is unusual 
in her music. 

Little Lena Pope comes from Straight Creek, in the 
Kentucky mountains, and was taken to Lexington on account 
of her music by a teacher in the public schools. The people 
of Pineville, near her home, arranged for her to give a con- 
cert there about a month ago and she raised about $217 after 
all her expenses were paid. With this and other engage- 





LENA POPE, 


eleven-year-old pianist. 


ments that the college has obtained for her, she will doubt- 
less be able to make her expenses for the winter. 

Lena has been invited to play at the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs convention at Crab Orchard Springs on the 
evening of May 18. 


Henry Hadley’s Activities Abroad 


On April 8, the first performance in England of Henry 
Hadley’s Resurgam and The Ocean Symphony was given 
at Queens Hall by the London Choral Society, Arthur 
Fagge, conductor, under the baton of the well known Ameri- 
can composer and conductor. Inez Barbour, soprano, and 
wife of Henry Hadley, was among the soloists. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hadley were well received by both the public and the 
press. 

Mr. Hadley had also a genuine success as guest conductor 
with the Concertgebouw Orchestra in Amsterdam on March 
30 and on April 16. His Ocean was given by the Konsert- 
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foreningen Orchestra in Stockholm, Georg 
Schneevoigt. The composer at the con- 
ductor’s stand was well received. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hadley were due to arrive in New 
York on the SS. America on May 4. 


Scott Compositions at Private 
Recital 


John Prindle Scott, American composer, 
presented a program of his songs, as well 
as three piano numbers, at the home of the 
Misses Erskine, 609 West 115th street, on 
April 23. The audience consisted mainly 
of professional singers who feature the 
vocal numbers of Mr. Scott at public per- 
formances. Mr. Scott addressed the audi- 
ence at the opening of the program, and 
in his characteristic jocular manner said: 
“Those present will at least he ar my songs 
inte rpreted once as | expected,” and further 
stated “that strange as it may seem, copies 
of my compositions are sometimes sold.” 
This brought forth much laughter. 

The soloists were Adele Rankin, so- 
prano; Marguerite Potter, contralto; Eve- 
lyn Smith, piano; Joseph Matthieu, tenor, 
and Walker Chamberlin, baritone. Miss 
Potter opened the program with The Voice 
of the Wilderness, and later sang John 
o’ Dreams, and Young Alan the Piper. 
Mr. Matthieu sang My True Love Lies 
Asleep, The Revelation, The Secret, The 
Maid of Japan, Romeo in Georgia, and 
Repent Ye. Mr. Chamberlin was heard in 
The Trumpet Shall Sound, Green, To an 
Old Love, and The Old Road. Miss Smith 
played three little Irish sketches for piano, 
and Miss Rankin sang Holiday, April 
Time, The Wind’s in the South, and The 
False Prophet. All the artists gave of 
their best, and were sincerely applauded. 
Mr. Scott ‘played accompaniments for three 
of the singers, while Irma Erskine accom- 
panied the vocal numbers of Miss Rankin. 
Following the musical program refresh- 
ments were served. 


Program by heed and Vaughan 


A joint recital was given on April 24 at 
the ‘Walden School by Clifford Vaughan, 
pianist, and Robert Imandt, violinist, before 
an audience made up of distinguished edu- He 
cators, musicians and news-men. } 

The program was an unusually artistic 
one. Both artists were generously ap- 
plauded. Mr. Vaughan did his best work 
in the Franck prelude, chorale and fugue 
and the Brahms rhapsodie, but his usual fine musicianship 
was displayed throughout the whole program, Mr. Imanct 
gave a fine reading of La Fontaine d’Arethuse. In this 
number Raymond Bauman proved to be a first class ac- 
companist. Pose and musicianship characterize these artists 

The Walden School (formerly the Children’s School) is 
one of the very few experimental schools in modern educa 
tion. To bring into realization its high ideal, the Walden 
School, like every private school, has to depend largely on 
the financial codperation of the public. The drive organized 
for that purpose was brought to its close with the concert 
for which Mr. Imandt and Mr. Vaughan generously offered 
their assistance. 

There was a large audience and both artists were enthusi 
astically received. 
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sing on April 24, at Albany, N. Y., for the Albany Mon 
day Musical Club. This was on the occasion of the con 
vention of the New York State Federation of Music Club 
Mr. Dadmun scored a great success, according to a tel 
gram to the Daniel Mayer office from Cary Y. Vibbard 
chairman of the Syracuse Morning Musical. The telegram 
read as follows: “Dadmun had a sweeping success, at least 


was in excellent voice This was th 


best 


eight recalls, and he 


opinion of many of the musicians.” 
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Grace Northrup’s voice is clear, full, effective, 
pleasing texture through its entire range, 
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Miss Northrup in With Verdure Clad and her other 
solos disclosed a voice of brilliancy and sympathetic 
Moreover, she sang with distinct artistic 
Her tone production was of 
her diction of unusual ex- 
cellence and her phrasing of exceedingly well-defined 
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SOPRANO 
Success in Recital, and as Soloist in The Creation with the 
Greater Cleveland Lutheran Chorus, April 27, 1924. 


NOTICES 
| In Recital, Wheeling, W. Va., April 13, 1924: 
Northrup 


Grace 


that Wheel 


Too much praise cannot be given 
for her really beautiful singing. It is rare 
ing hears such delightful work as she 
easily and naturally, she discloses a voice of 
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bespeaks art in a high form. Her diction made every 
word clear to her audience. 
least of her assets.—/ntelligence, 


April 14, 1924, 


Wheeling, 


Grace Northrup proved to be a most pleasing singer 
On this her first appearance in this section, she won 
scores of admirers and leaves behind many friends 


Possessed with a voice of great natural beauty, she dis 


played a remarkable control, her sustained notes being 


most skillfully executed. Miss Northrup has an en- 
gaging personality. We will be glad to welcome her 
to our midst again.—Register, Wheeling, West Va., April 


14, 1924. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH LAZAR SAMOILOFF 


“I hope you are over the excitement Raisa caused you?” 

“Oh, yes!" replied Lazar Samoiloff. “After twenty years 
of teaching and having my own experiences, as well as the 
usual experiences other singing teachers have had, I should 
expect such things, but 1 admit it was a great surprise and a 
terrible shock to me, I hate even to think of it.” 

Sut you understand that the people who have read and 
heard about the affair would like to know more about the 
case, Please give some details.” 

‘I shall gladly. I used to instruct my secretary not to 
have any one in the waiting room adjoining my studio be- 
tween the hours of one and three, while I was instructing 
Raisa, because she objected to having any listeners. After 
a week or so | decided that it was false shame on the part 
of Raisa, and | thought it a pity not to have any listeners. 
Some of my pupils could not afford to hear her sing in con- 
certs, and then she sang so very little in New York, that I 
decided to arrange for a number of my pupils to be in the 
waiting room to listen to Raisa. Pupils who were due for 
their lessons at five and six o’clock were at the studio at one- 
thirty anxiously waiting behind the screen to hear her sing 
All these pupils were so excited over the protest that they 
fered to give me letters, which, however, I really do not 
need, since all my professignal artist pupils are writing me 
letters of sympathy 

“Raisa is scheduled to sing soon at La Scala in the opera 
Nero, by Boito, and I hope she will make good and be suc- 
cessful. 1 wish her success in spite of her short-sightedness, 
She published the ‘Protest’ simply because she feared that 
Italy would not favor her if she should give credit to an 
American teacher , 

“After spending the largest part of my life in Europe- 
traveling all over, studying in Russia (where I was born), in 
Vienna and Italy (last year I passed my summer in Italy 
and Germany )—I have decided to stay in America this sum- 
mer and visit the most highly praised, and so much heralded 
country of ‘sun and perpetual cones California.” 

“Are you going to teach there?” 

“Yes, | have announced a summer master class, beginning 
July 7, for six weeks, in San Francisco.” 

“Do you mean by master class only a class for advanced 
students ?” 

“Oh, no! Many people are misguided by the term ‘mas- 
ter.’ I do not expect only professional singers and teachers. 
| hope many beginners will come to take some lessons with 
me, and I will be able to put their voices on the right track. 
Of course, a pupil who has had a number of teachers is ad- 
vanced, and is able to appreciate a good teacher, and is at 
times easier to teach 
‘But I enjoy teaching students who bring to me their nat 
ural voices, even if they are not developed to a great degree. 
At the same time they have not too many bad habits. | 
really and truly enjoy teaching beginners—of course, if they 
possess the real material. In advertising names of the fa 
mous artists, | do not want the teachers to misunderstand 
me by thinking that I am so busy with these singers that a 
beginner is not welcome, 

“No! I am not a coach. Even those famous artists are 
inging the same exercises in my studios as the beginners. I 
am a vocal teacher—not a coach. To pass repertory I rec- 
ommend coaches. Of course, the artists sing their repertory 
for me, whether it be operatic, concert, church or plain bal- 
lads—even vaudeville 

“It happened one day that a great operatic soprano sang 
one of her operas at a lesson. After her came a basso, who 
sang his church solo, Then followed a well known con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera. Then Isa Kremer with her 
famous ballads. Next came a celebrated tenor of the Metro 
politan, who sang Wagnerian roles—then Belle Baker with 
her vaudeville repertory, Next in order was a girl of sweet 
sixteen, who sang Concone exercises, and finally an aria 
from Samson and Delilah. You see, I am not specializing in 
repertory. | am giving the Italian voice placement in exer- 
cises; then in singing their repertory for me they have to 
place their words the same way they do their exercises, But 
they have to know their repertory perfectly when they come 
to me,” 

“Will you tell something about voice placement ?” 

“No! In my interviews in the musical papers for many 
years I have been trying to tell something about voice cul- 
ture. Each time the article appeared I was unhappy about 
it, because | thought some one might misunderstand me 
you take Lilli Lehmann’s How to Sing, a very wonderful 
book, full of the most wonderful knowledge about voice, and 
you try to read it you will understand very little and will 
leave it in disgust. When, however, I read it with my stu- 
dents (future teachers), we derive a great deal of knowl- 
edge out of it, because I make clear every point the writer 
cannot explain so well on paper. I have decided not to 


write about the voice. If any one wishes a voice trial or 


trial lesson, I shall be delighted to give it to them. I under- 
take to explain my method of teaching in one lesson and 
make it very clear.” 

“What demands do you put on the singing teacher?” 

“I demand from a singing teacher the ability to produce 
well placed singing tones, so that the student will want to 
imitate them. Of course, a teacher should possess talent to 
be a teacher. The most necessary qualification is the ability 
to detect faults and correct them quickly. But how can a 
singer, even if he has made a career as a singer, detect faults 
in another singer, call them by name and correct them 
quickly, if he has had no experience in teaching others? I 
receive arguments that the old vocal teachers were not sing- 
ers and produced results. I explain that the person possess- 
ing phenomenal material and born by good luck with a per- 
fectly placed voice is not the one I am worried about. I am 


always considering the voice that needs a real instructor of 
culture, 


voice Every one of us old experienced singing 
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teachers remembers the sleepless nights we spent thinking of 
how to advise pupils in certain cases. For instance, if a 
pupil has excellent high tones, good low tones, but in the 
middle register there is a break in three or four half tones— 
a flattening or sharpening of the tones, etc.—no medicine can 
cure that defect. Such problems arise the first few years of 
teaching, but the experienced teacher can teach the newcomer 
teacher in a few lectures how to solve them. Experience in 
a teacher’s studio is what a young teacher needs—not that 
every one will have to make the same mistakes before he 
discovers the truth. Many pupils will have to pay for it 
with money, voice and years. A teacher’s course is my ad- 
vice to the young teachers.” 

“What do you think of the physiology of the voice?’ 

“IT am sure that every one of the students of singing 
should know the construction of his or her throat, breathing 
apparatus, and how he or she produces certain results with 
the voice. But to think of technicalities while singing—i. e., 
how the tongue should lie, or how the mouth should be 
opened, etc.—that is poison to the singer and ruinous to the 
art of singing. 

“I suppose that with my openly expressed points of view 
I am creating enemies, but I am for uniting the members of 
our profession. Teachers of singing are justified in living 
and practicing their profession, as well as doctors and law- 
yers. And if the world does not look in disgust at the good 
doctors and lawyers just because there happen to be some 
bluffers in these professions, why should we singing teachers 
be looked upon as a lot of dishonest people? I am sure that 
we do just as much good in our profession as others do in 
theirs. We must unite—throw out the bad ones and be ad- 
mired by all. We must, however, admire our own ability 
first; then others will admire us. How shall the bad be 
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found out? Very easily—a group of the leading singing 
teachers united can do that (of course, every revolution costs 
lives and money), and we must do it. One of my colleagues, 
a leading teacher, had a conversation with me not long ago 
on the subject, and I think we understood each other and 
saw each other’s point of view. We cannot afford to let the 
police license us. After the teachers themselves do the or- 
ganizing work, the police will have to indorse us.’ 

“Why. are you going to San Francisco?” 

“Because I have a number of pupils who are inviting me 
to go there. Many good voices come from California and I 
would like to meet the teachers. I am ready to do anything 
I can for the singing teachers of California, The aim ot 
my trip is to meet more singing teachers, make them my 
friends, and explain to them that I am with them, not against 
them; also lecture and explain my method of teaching, and, 
too, to tell them of musical conditions in New York now.” 

“What do yoy expect to lecture about?” 

“Not only on voice, although voice is the center of my 
lectures.. Most people have no idea about musical conditions 
in New York. They arrive here thinking they are ready for 
a debut, and expect engagements to flow. I expect to explain 
everything about managers, concert halls and churches in 
New York.” 

“What are you doing for your students when they are 
ready?” 

“What I do not do would be easier to say. I do every- 
thing for my pupils. I teach them to sing, keep them on the 
diets good for each and every one of them, prescribe to them 
the way of living, and how to overcome habits. Some pupils 
have no coaches, I advise them to have one, but if impossi- 
ble, | am their only teacher. | select their songs, arrange 
their repertory, select and make arrangements with managers, 
arrange debut recitals, and very often arrange recitals with- 
out managers. I send out advertisements to the papers and 
fill the house for these recitals. You know, there are eight 
and ten concerts given in New York some days, and among 
the recitalists are many famous and popular artists. You 
will understand that getting an audience for a debut recital 
is atrial. Even before I advise pupils to give a debut recital 
| am arranging concerts and pupils’ recitals to give them the 
chance to sing before a large audience and get over that ter- 
rible nervous strain which goes with a debut recital. Then 
comes the important question of advertising. 1 make con- 
tracts for my pupils with the musical magazines and have 
very many popular pupils in the musical world making big 
money. I am even instrumental in getting their engage- 
ments and signing their contracts for them with opera com- 
panies. I am not a manager—I am friendly with all the 
managers, but in case of necessity I fill a manager’s place. 
To make the matter short, I love to be a guide to my pupils, 
and after my experience for twenty years as teacher of sing- 
ing and a singer practically all my life (when I was a boy of 
ten I was a soloist in a church in Russia), I consider myself 
able to manage my pupils creditably. 

“Of course, I haven’t much time for leisure during the 
season. You can add to all this work the fact that I seldom 
miss a performance at the opera houses when a product of 
my studio is to appear, or a recital that any member of my 
studio gives, and, being on friendly terms with many of the 
singers and instrumentalists of repute, | manage to hear their 
performances as often as possible. I hate to miss a new com- 
position played by the best symphony orchestras. From this 
you can readily see that I am on the go all the time.” 

“How do you keep in trim for your work ?” 

“T think my punching bag and other exercises, in addition 
to horseback riding, do that. And then, if God is my guide, 
no evil can ever happen.” F, W. R. 


Ivogun for Covent Garden 


Maria Ivogun, the young coloratura soprano, who has 
just completed a third successful recital tour in America, 
has been signed with the Covent Garden Opera Company 
and will make her London debut on May 23 as Zerbinetta 
in Richard Strauss’ Ariadne auf Naxos. This is the first 
season of German opera at Covent Garden since 1914. The 
Ring and Rosenkavalier are listed among the first operas 
of the season. There will be three performances of Ariadne 
in which Mme. Ivogun will sing the role of Zerbinetta, and 
she will also appear in several other operas not yet an- 
nounced. 


Mme. Landowska Also a Composer 


Although not much has been made of the fact, Wanda 
Landowska is a composer as well as a harpsichordist, pianist 
and essayist. Mme. Landowska’s compositions are said 
to be distinctly modern—which will be a surprise to those 
who know her only as an authority on ancient music. It 
is, however, unlikely that she will perform any of her own 
works on her recital programs. 
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“DISTINCTIVELY APPEALING AND NEW 


ARE THE 


UNIQUE RECITALS OF MELODIOUS 
BEETHOVEN SONGS BY FREEMANTEL” 











“It is a musical service to present these songs at all, and it is an undertaking the more 
~ | commendable when it is accomplished so well. Freemantel has a tremendously powerful voice 
and he employs it with musicianly intelligence and undissembling sincerity of feeling. He 
had his audience with him all the way in a performance of outstanding significance.”—Dr. F. 
L. Waldo in the Public Ledger, Philadelphia, February 8, 1924. 
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SALMOND TO HOLD SPECIAL 
CLASSES AT MANNES SCHOOL 


English Soloist Says Cello Is Instrument of Song—Not 

Enough Chamber Music Played Here—Declares Idea 

That Cellist’s Repertory Is Limited a Fallacy 

Felix Salmond, the English cellist, whose American ap- 
pearances as soloist and ensemble player have revealed him 
as the great artist he was hailed from abroad, is keenly 
interested in the development of finer cello playing. Inter- 
viewed in his studio, Mr. Salmond spoke of the special 
classes which he will hold for cellists at the David Mannes 
Musi¢e School in New York next season. His affiliation 
with the American school will undoubtedly have much in- 
fluence on the advance of cello playing here, since his inter- 
est in the pedagogical side of his art is far more than casual; 
it is intense and stimulating. 

“More than for any other instrument,” said Mr. Salmond, 
“there is a tremendous necessity for fine teaching of the 
cello. It is the least generally-well-played instrument. Most 
people have no idea how difficult it is to play well. I find 
that four out of five cellists are wrong in the actual funda- 
mentals of playing. In the early stages of study, too much 
importance is attached to the left hand, to the exclusion of 
the right hand whereas, in my opinion, the process should 
be reversed. The bow is the very breath of the cello and 
the cello is the instrument of song. The two great funda- 
mental principles of fine playing on a stringed instrument 
are the correct use of the bow arm and a superfine intona- 
tion. Rarely one hears an artist with really excellent in- 
tonation; and to be a great player it is necessary to be 











CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

National Federation of Music Clubs—Competition 
of compositions to be performed at next biennial. 
Prizes offered for symphonic poem, cantata for wom- 
en’s voices, instrumental trio, children’s chorus, harp 
solo, cello solo, anthem, song, and Federation ode. 
Address Mrs, Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. ° 

Summer Master School of the Chicago Musical 
College—Ten free scholarships. Apply for rules and 
regulations of competition to Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, Chicago, Ill. 

Ohio A oeagg of Music Clubs—$50 for an an- 
them ; $100 for a piano composition; $50 for a violin 
solo with piano accompaniment; and $50 for a os 
song. For further information apply to Mrs. W. P 
Crebs, 71 Oxford avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 

The Andalusia Summer School of Music—Six free 
scholarships. Contest on June 16. For particulars 
apply to Mrs. T. F. Plummer, Andalusia, Ala. 

Friends of American Music—American composi- 
tion contests, prizes amounting to $2,200 for orches- 
tra, chamber music, song and piano compositions. 
Manuscripts should be sent before September 10 to 
Anna Millar, 500 Lillis Building, Kansas City, Kans. 

Estey Organ Compan —Scholarship in organ playing 
at school of music in Fontainebleau, France, awarded 
to recipient of highest marks in Guild Fellowship 
examination in cities from Boston to San Francisco 
on May 15 and 16. 

Cincinnati Conservatory of Music—Scholarship in 
master class of Marguerite Melville Liszniewska at 
summer session. Trial on June 11. For application 
write Bernet C. Tuthill, Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Swift and Company Male Chorus—Setting for 
men’s chorus with piano accompaniment to The Sing- 
ers by Longfellow or Shakespeare’s Blow, Blow, 
Thou Winter Wind. $100 prize. Manuscripts must 
be sent before June 15 to D. A. Clippinger, 618 Kim- 
ball Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Tuesday Musical Club of San Antonio—Offers prize 
of $500 for musical pageant depicting history of music, 
open to all Americans. Contest closes January 1, 1925. 
For further instructions address Mrs. Clara Duggan 
Madison, 207 Richmond avenue, San Antonio, Tex. 

Society of American Musicians—Contest in piano, 
voice, violin, cello and woodwind instruments ; winners 
to appear as soloists with Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra; contest closes October 25. For rules and compo- 
sitions to be used write Edwin J. Gemmer, secretary 
and treasurer, 917 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

Bush Conservatory of Music—Eighteen free schol- 
arships in the Summer School. For further infor- 
mation apply to the Bush Conservatory of Music, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Burrows Scholarship—One in piano (value $100) 
and three in musicianship for Summer session. For 
further information apply to Raymond Burrows, 337 
West 71st Street, New York, N. Y. 

Pulitzer Traveling Scholarship—Annual scholar- 
ship of $1,500 for best composition by an American 
student in harmony, counterpoint or a sonata for one 
or more instruments. Manuscripts should be sent 
with nom de plume and application blank, before 
February 1, to Secretary of Columbia University, 
New York, N. 
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hypersensitive to pitch. Teachers should demand that the 
students listen more carefully to intonation when they play.” 

“How are the cellists to extend their limited repertory ?” 
Mr. Salmond was asked. But he answered by refutation. 
“Not in the repertory, but in the majority of the players 
lies the limitation,” was his reply. He spoke of his delight 
in the old solo sonatas which form a literature almost un- 
touched, and of Joseph Salmon’s arrangements of these 
older works, 

“The modern harmonizations of Salmon, who is a Dutch- 
man long resident in Paris, do not please some musicians,” 
said Mr. Salmond, “but when one realizes that many of the 
composers of the old sonatas were virtuosi who performed 
their music to the improvised accompaniments of a cembalo 
player, one must feel that Salmon is justified in having 
composed piano parts varied and interesting to the people 
of this day. 

“The old music and the classical and modern repertory 
of piano and cello sonatas are the real métier of the cello,” 
he said. “How many cellists play or even know the superb 
first sonatas of Guy Ropartz and Jean Huré and the sonata 
by Frank Bridge?” 

glance at Mr. Salmond’s programs showed, in addi- 
tion to the familiar works for the instrument and the three 
sonatas mentioned, little-known works by Pianelli, D’An- 
drieu, Senaillé, Dupuits, Benda, Guerini, Veracini, Edward 
Elgar, Rachmaninoff, Dohnanyi and others. His programs 
in the near future will have new sonatas by Arnold Bax, 
John Ireland, Ildebrando Pizetti, Incidentally, Mr. Salmond 
gave the first performances in England of the Ropartz and 
the Bridge sonatas and the world premiere of Sir Edward 
Elgar’s concerto, with the composer conducting the London 


¢ Symphony Orchestra. 


Chamber music is Mr. Salmond’s particular delight, one 
must imagine, since he considers the sonata the true métier 
of the cello. In America there is not enough chamber music 
in the homes, he said, adding that England has more of it 
than is generally known abroad. He drew a comparison 
between the appreciative and the understanding audience 
saying that the former exists everywhere, and nowhere 
more so than in America, but that the latter grows as 
chamber music in the home increases. “The audience which 
has actual knowledge will raise the standards of the per- 
former, will do away with the mediocre artist. Toward 
the development of this new audience, the children should 
begin to play chamber music as soon as they are able to 
get through the simplest compositions, thus cultivating the 
musical taste in advance of the technical equipment. 

“It is the children’s concerts which are the hope of this 
country’s musical future, concerts which are being imitated 
all over the world. Think of it! In twenty-five years the 
whole concert-going public will have changed; there will 
be actual knowledge of music to put the standards of per- 
formance on an entirely different level. When I attended 
one of the children’s concerts given by the orchestra in 
Chicago—I had heard of them but had never been present 
at one—I felt that to be the most significant musical move- 
ment in America.” With the arrival of the understanding 
audience, said Mr. Salmond, New York's Aeolian Hall will 
be as crowded for good chamber music performances as 
Carnegie Hall is for those given by orchestras. 

Next season Mr. Salmond will be heard not only as soloist 
with orchestra and as recitalist but will join with Harold 
Bauer, Bronislaw Huberman and Lionel Tertis in giving a 
month’s concerts of chamber music. His classes at the 
Mannes School, which are to extend over a period of twenty 
weeks, are arranged so as not to interfere with his concert 
activities. G. I 


Raymond Burrows’ Special Scholarships 


Raymond Burrows, pianist, who opened a new studio at 
337 West Seventy- first street, New York, last winter, will 
conduct classes and private lessons througthout the summer, 
in addition to continuing the supervision of his Staten 
Island studio at Stapleton. At his New York studio, Mr. 
Burrows is offering a scholarship in piano and three in 
musicianship for the summer session of ten weeks. The 
winner of the first scholarship will receive two private 
lessons a week with Mr. Burrows and one class lesson. 
Professionals and students may compete. The scholarships 
will be awarded to the contestants who are considered to 
have the best possibilities of becoming successful musicians. 
Applications will be received until June 1, but it is desirable 
to have all names in by May 15. 

Mr. Burrows is known as a teacher of the Leschetizky 
principles of technic and interpretation. In musicianship 
he also follows the ideas of the well known pedagogue, 
Effa Ellis Perfield. 





Frederic Warren Studio Notes 


Florence Stein, soprano, and Rhea Leddy, mezzo soprano, 
will appear in a joint recital on Sunday afternoon, May 11. 
Marguerite Kaye, soprano, will give two noonday recitals 
at the Wurlitzer Auditorium on May 19 and 22. 

Mr. Warren’s summer session for teachers and singers 
begins June 1 and will include a series of lectures and 
conferences on various problems of the modern needs of 
the singer. 


Beruimen Pupils to Appear in Recital 
Mary Frances Wood and Sara Newell, two talented young 
pupils of Ernesto Bertimen, have appeared recently in re- 
cital at the La Forge-Bertimen Studios in New York. E rin 
Ballard will give a piano recital at the studios on May 22. 
Miss Ballard has been a pupil of both Franke La Forge 
and Ernesto Bertimen for several years. 


Frances Newsom Sings Mana-Zucca Songs 


Frances Newsom, soprano, has been very successful in 
concert with a group of Mana-Zucca’s songs. Besides pro- 
graming her Cry of the Woman, Billy Buzz, Big Brown 
Bear, Moo, Mother Dear and ’Rithmetic, Miss Newsom has 
given programs of Mana-Zucca’s children’s songs, declaring 
they are “perfect and the best.” 


Harold Morris Enjoyed as Pianist-Composer 


Harold Morris, pianist-composer, recently appeared before 
the Cincinnati Conservatory Club of New York, playing the 
Beethoven Emperor concerto, assisted at the second piano 
by William Peterson, The same evening, Andray Roslyn, 
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pupil of both Mr. and Mrs. Morris, played for the club the 
Liszt Hungarian Fantasy, with Mr. Morris at the second 
piano, April 27, Mr. Morris was heard at ie MacDowell 
Club of New York, playing his own trio with Edwin Ideler, 
violinist, and Lucien Schmitt, cellist, on a program with 
Ernest Hutcheson and Cora Chase, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 








Once More: 


CASELLA 


PIANIST 
CONDUCTOR 
COMPOSER 





Photo by Fernand de Gueldre 


H. T. Parker in the Boston Tran- 
script— 

“From end to end of his programme 
more felicitous playing than Mr. 
Casella’s was hard to imagine. It ran 
in questionless technical security, in 
flawless and abounding technical ease. 
Whatever he willed upon music or in- 
strument he accomplished as exactly as 
unobtrusively. No shading seemed to 
evade his intention, no sonority to fall 
short of his desire.” 


Third American Tour 
October, 1924—January, 1925. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 





FOR ORGANISTS, 


RECITAL 


M auro-CorTTone 

Dr. Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone gave an organ and choral 
music recital at the Capitol Theater on the morning of 
April 23, under the auspices of the Society of Theater 
Organists, with the National Association of Organists and 
the American Guild of Organists as guests. The similar 
recital given last year was an event, proving that organists 
in the moving picture houses are genuine concert organists 
and real musicians of the first rank. Dr. Mauro-Cottone 
presented a program of organ music by Bach, Bossi, Henselt, 
Scarlatti, Bonnet and the American, Dunham, in the first 
part of his program, playing everything with beautiful taste 
and impeccable technic. Part Il had the atmosphere of 
church, for three tiresome sacred choral numbers were sung 
ly a choir of twenty singers from the New York Schola 














Madame Virginia Colombati 
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Famous Exponent of Bel Canto 
Students trained from voice placing to artistic finishing 
for Concert and Opera 


An appreciation from the Director of New York 
College of Music: 





YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
4 and 116 East 85th St, 
Telephone, Lenox 8619 


Directors NEW 
C,. Hein ll 
A. Fraemcke 


New York, March 29, 1923 
It gives me great pleasure to say that I consider Mme 
Virginia Colombatl one of the foremost voeal teachers of today 
Khe introduced Josephine Lucchese (who since then has 
created a sensation) in a New York recital—-having brought 


and through her artistic singing 
I inquired as to her teacher Miss Lucchese informed me 
personally that her only instructor was Mme. Colombati 
Thereupon we engaged Mme, Colombatl and she has lived 
up to her reputation most successfully 
Truly yours 

(Signed) Cant Hein 


her from San Antonio, Texas 











Studios open during the Summer 
294 West 92d Street Telephone, Schuyler 5614 
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Cantorum; they were Crux Fidelis, In Monte Oliveti, and 
Regina Cocli. The closing number was Mendelssohn's first 
sonata in F minor, with an added choral part for solo and 
mixed voices, composed by Mauro-Cottone. 

Woman’s Press Crus Features Norasves, 

Amy Ray-Sewards, chairman of the day, arranged a 
splendid program on April 26, Music Day, for the Woman's 
Press Club, in the Astor Gallery. Foremost on the program 
were four speakers, namely, Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, author ; 
Fortune Gallo, impresario; Gretchen Dick, manager, and 
Charles M. Tremaine, organizer of the National Music 
Week. Music was given by Adele Luis Rankin, soprano; 
Paul Bernard, violinist, and Leo Schulz, cellist, with 
Marguerite Bailhe, Harold Waters and Albert Burgemeister, 
accompanists. Guests of honor were Gena Branscombe, 
Sophia Charlebois, Philippine Edwards, Fay Foster, Prof. 
C Farnsworth, Dr. Henry T. Fleck, Bernard Hamblin, 
Alfred Human, Nannine V. Joseph, Carl V. Lachmund, 
Florence T. Maley, William Reddick, Arthur Rose, Mrs. 
W. R. Stewart, and Deems-Taylor. Also these members 
were present: Lillie d’Angelo Bergh, Mrs. Herbert Gnad, 
Mrs. Eugenie M. Guyon, Mme, Katharine Von Klenner and 
Mrs. Noble McConnell. 

Borce Pupits 1n Recitar. 

A very delightful recital was given April 11 at the studio 
of the well known vocal teacher, Susan S. Boice, when she 
presented her pupil, Grace Brimlow, in a program of songs. 
Mrs. Brimlow has a beautiful lyric voice, showing careful 
and expert training, which she demonstrated by her flexi- 
bility, breath control, and beautiful, high sustained 
pianissimo, Special mention should be made of the Prayer 
from Tosca, which she sang with the abandon and free tone 
emission of a finished artist. This truly interesting young 
singer is a product entirely of the Boice Vocal Studio, of 
which Susan S. Boice is the head; she was ably assisted by 
Miss Boice at the piano, 

Elizabeth Topping, a pianist of unusual merit, played two 
groups with superb technic and beauty of tone; this splendid 
artist should be heard more often in public. Both Mrs. 
Brimlow and Miss Topping responded graciously to en- 
cores, especially delightful being Terry’s popular song, The 
Answer, with John Prindle Scott's Holiday coming next. 


Ratepn Pemsieton’s SinciInG ENJoyen. 

Ralph Pembleton, tenor, sang two groups of songs at a 
musicale given at Madison Avenue Baptist Church on April 
15. His first group consisted of old Italian numbers and 
English songs by Handel-Semele, Campbell-Tipton, Gordani 
and Ronald. His second included request numbers by Cad- 
man and Del Riego and an Old Irish song. Mr. Pembleton, 
who is a pupil of Caroline Lowe, has a very pleasing voice 
and the audience showed its appreciation of his clear tones, 
good diction and admirable interpretation. 

BrauMs-GrieG VioLIn SONATAS AT SALTER STUDIO. 

Friends and pupils of Sumner and Mary Turner Salter 
were entertained at a musicale-tea on the afternoon of April 
11, by a violin and piano recital at their studio, when Mr. 
Salter and Mrs. St. Amory Hunt presented the Brahms 
sonata in G and the Grieg sonata in C minor. The verve in 
interpretation and unanimity in the ensemble aroused the 
enthusiasm of the audience and gave much pleasure. 

April 14 a recital was given by La Verne Donnan, soprano, 
of Fort Collins, Col., pupil of Mrs. Salter, who presented a 
program of songs by Chadwick, Franz, Luzzi, Reinecke, 
Mozart, Mary T. Salter and Rogers. Miss Donnan, accom- 
panied by Mrs, Salter, acquitted herself in creditable fashion, 
giving evidence of qualities of voice and artistic production 
and interpretation that amply justify her professional ambi- 
tion, 

Laurie Merritt’s CostuME RecitaL ENGAGEMENTS.’ 


Every week for some months past announcement has 
appeared of the engagements of Laurie Merrill in costume 
song recitals, her repertory being such that she can give 
complete recitals in French, Spanish, classic English or 











COENRAAD V. BOS 


Pianist-Accompanist 
COACHING, INTERPRETATION, ARRANGING OF PROGRAMS 
Special appointments for teachers and vocalists who want to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the classical and modern song literature. 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Hugo Wolf and Richard Strauss. 
IN TOWN UNTIL THE END OF JULY 


For inquiries address Hotel Harding, 203 West S4th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 2500 
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Announces Summer Class San Diego, California 


FROM JULY 7 TO AUGUST 14 


Repertoire and Diction for Singers 
Repertoire for Accompanists 
LIMITED NUMBER OF ORGAN PUPILS 


Address: 25 East 35th Street, New York, until June 15; 
thereafter 1849 Lyndon Road, San Diego 
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modern Parisian costume, or a recital combining all of these. 
April 26, she gave a French costume recital at the Cercle de 
Lafayette, Edward Harris at the piano. Several similar 
recitals have been given by her in the Board of Education 
courses, when many who heard her followed her about 
attending similar recitals in various centers. April 25 she 
gave a private recital in New York, and May 7 she was 
scheduled to give one for the nurses of the Harlem Hos- 
pital. Three concerts have been booked for her this 
month in large cities of South Carolina. She will spend 
July and August in Spain, giving recitals in Barcelona, 
Seville and Madrid, perhaps going on to Italy. 

Crry Cotiece Recirats Enp May 21. 

The 955th organ recital by Prof. Baldwin at the College 
of the City of New York was given May at four 
o'clock, with the Americans, Chaffin, Nevin, and Foote, 
represented on the program, May 7, contained At the 
Window, by Cedric W. Lemont (Chicago organist), the 
program closing with Liszt's Symphonic Poem, Les Preludes, 
in the arrangement recently made by Edwin Grasse. At 
other recitals during the month, works by various classic 
and modern composers will be heard, among them the 
Americans Dr, Alexander Russell, Felix Borowski, R. S. 
Stoughton, Charles O, Banks, and two composers living in 
America, Joseph Bonnet and Edwin H. Lemare. 

Easter AT St. Joun’s, Bayonne, N. J. 

In St. John’s Church of Bayonne, Robert F, Lau, musical 
director, assisted by Frances Eddy, organ; Marie Eddy, 
violin, and Madeline Eddy, viola, an interesting program 
was rendered Easter Day by the regular choir, assisted by 
the junior choir. The service at 10:45 a. m. was a choral 
one and soloists were Mrs, Lange and Miss Rowlands. 
The program included prelude, andante, fifth symphony 
(Tschaikowsky) ; Processional, Hail Festal Day (Baden- 
Powell); Mass (Lutkin); anthem, Christ Our Passover 
(Goss); Postlude, Marche Pontificale (Gounod). At the 
choral vespers, compositions by Tschaikowsky, Bunnett, 
Baden-Powell and Frost were heard. 

THEODORE StronG Goes to NintH Cuurcu, C. S. 

Theodore Strong, heretofore organist at the twelfth Chris- 
tian Scientist Church, worshipping at Aeolian Hall, has 
been appointed organist of the Ninth Church, which meets 
in Town Hall. Mr. Strong’s ability, as well as his many 
amiable qualities, endear him to his congregations. 

Louise Morcan Dance RecitAt, 

Wanamaker Auditorium held a large audience April 19 
when a dance recital was given by pupils of Louise Morgan 
who were seen and admired in their many solo and ensemble 
performances. Eumenio Blanco, baritone, sang two Spanish 
songs with Amie Williams at the piano, and rhythmical piano 
playing, if at times very incorrect, was that by Helen Lyons 
and Blanch Feinstein, who played for the young dancers. 


CLARENCE Eppy ENTERTAINED, 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Eddy, of Chicago, were guests of 
various prominent musical and society people, including 
Mr, and Mrs. J. S. Carvalho of Lawrence, L. I., the Na- 
tional Association of Organists, and others, at the time of 
his recent organ recital at Town Hall. 


ReGaLsuto Sisters Hearp 1n Duets Over W J Z Rano. 

April 17, Victoria Regalbuto and Mary Regalbuto gave 
four of their brilliant piano duets over W J Z radio, playing 
the well known Sans Souci, Qui Vive, Neck and Neck, and 
the Schubert-Tausig Military March. The sisters have 
played together since early childhood, and are absolutely one 
in their ensemble. They, with Elizabeth Hain and Wini- 
fred Nichols, were heard in a Women’s Philharmonic 
Society affair, Carnegie Hall, May 4, with young James 
Ross playing a violin number; all these are from the New 
York School of Music and Arts. 

Grasse-Dimity 1N Baptist RecitaL 

Edwin Grasse, violinist, organist, and composer, and Marie 
Dimity, soprano, were associated in a concert at Greene 
Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, April 24, in association 
with Organist Riesberg. Of course, Mr. Grasse’s personality 
and playing left a deep impression, one of his quite over- 
whelming accomplishments being the playing of the Tann- 
hauser overture on the beautiful and complicated large 
Austin organ; this especially brought him tremendous ap- 
plause, though his playing of his own pompous character- 
piece, Polonaise in C, and beautiful interpretation of the 
adagio from the Bruch G minor violin concerto, was notably 
inspiring and effective. 

Miss Dimity, the new soprano of this church, sang 
Mozart's Alleluia and songs by Dunn, closing with the 
Bach-Gounod Ave Maria, in which she was assisted by the 
pianist Florence Gwynne, and also violin, and organ. The 
organist played Siegmund’s Love Song, Andantino (Le- 
mare) and Caprice (Lemaigre), as well as encores. A 
notably attentive and appreciative audience attended. 
Boarp or Epucation Lectures, Concerts AND RECITALS 

Laurie Merrill, June Mullin, Charles D. Isaacson, Marie 
Josephine Wiethan, Saveli Walevitch, Frank T. Molony and 
Samoiloff artist-pupils, these were heard in the series of 
lectures, etc., given under the auspices of the Board of 
Education of Greater New York, between April 27 and May 
8. Something new, though not of a musical nature, were 
the special showings of historical films at the American 
Museum of Natural History, consisting of Columbus, Daniel 
Boone, and Jamestown periods. The regular annual lunch- 
8 of the lecturers and rectial-givers will take place May 


MADELEINE Hu sizer IN SONG RECITAL 

Madeleine Hulsizer, soprano, gave a recital at the Union 
Hill High School auditorium, Union Hill, N. J., on April 22, 
Miss Hulsizer, who is an artist-pupil of Frank La Forge 
and Carl Haydn, charmed a large audience with her clear, 
sympathetic soprano voice, her admirable diction and style 
and her artistic interpretations. Her program included an 
aria from Cavalleria Rusticana, a group of old English and 
Italian, and songs by Grieg, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Buzzi-Pec- 
ica, La Forge and Robert Huntington. Terry, Haydn Wood, 
Pearl Curran and others. She was artistically accom- 
panied by Kathryn Kerin, a pupil of Frank La Forge and 
Ernesto Berumen. Miss Kerin also contributed three de- 
lightful solo numbers, 

GeuRKEN Brotruers’ REcITAL IN BROOKLYN 

Warren Gehrken, A. A. G. O., organist of St. Luke’s 
Church, Brooklyn, and George A. Gehrken, violinist (broth- 
ers) were associated in an enjoyable recital, April 23, the 
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organist playing works by Schubert, Bach, Granados, Alex- 
ander Russell, Wagner, Mendelssohn and Yon. The violinist 
pores a sonata by Vivaldi, Ciaccona by Vitali, and Kreisler’s 
Rondino. 


Verdi Club Breakfast and Dance 


Held in the Westchester-Biltmore Country Club, Rye, 
N. Y., May 1, the seventh annual breakfast, musicale and 
dance of the Verdi Club, Florence Foster Jenkins president, 
was a real success, redounding credit on the gracious presi- 
dent and Mrs. Chairman Louis F. Weber. Over 200 mem- 
bers and guests were on hand, many going by auto-bus from 
Times Square—and a merry company it was! Dancing 
took place during the courses, and Major John Crosby 
started toasts by quoting the remark of the Montana man, 
as to “so many beauts being present.” Later this reminded 
the Musica, Courier representative of music in Seattle, 
which is said “to have a Puget sound.” Chairman Weber 
was presented by the president with a green feather fan, 
Mrs. Lewis C. Naisawald, Mrs. Arthur H. Bridge, also 
chairmen of important committees, saying a few words. 
To Mrs. Clarence L. Hilleary was given a pink ostrich- 
feather fan, Mesdames J. E. Crum and Oscar Geminder 
likewise being introduced, Mrs. Alfred O. Corbin, chair- 
man of the successful annual ball (the attractive Cleopatra 
of the occasion), said a few gracetul words, and through- 
out the affair flattering tributes were paid to President 
Jenkins, 

Emme Maak read the club history. She referred to this, 
the seventh season, as the best of all; to the planting of 
two spruce trees at the Verdi statue; the monthly musicales, 
at which Metropolitan opera artists and others had been 
introduced; to the performance by the club of Cavalleria 
Rusticana; the Bluebird Flower Benefit Dance, from the 
proceeds of which flowers had been sent to fifteen mem- 
bers who were ill; to the play given under St. Clair Bay- 
field; the appearance of Mme. Moerike and Conductor 
Moerike of the Wagnerian Opera Company in a recital; 
to the success of the annual ball, when Marion Talley 
made her New York debut, accompanied by her teacher, 
Salvatore Avitabile, President Jenkins apgearing as Brunn- 
hilde; to the notable recital of Cecil Arden in her Dream 
of Carmen, etc. 

A letter from the Veterans’ Home was read by the presi- 
dent conveying warm thanks for the several hundred dollars 
sent them as the result of the ball. Mrs. J. J. Murdock 
of Larchmont, who has been absent in California three 
months, said a few poetic words. A telegram from St. 
Clair Bayfield was read, in which he said he was playing 
in a Scotch play, “but getting little Scotch’; Mrs. Eugene 
J. Grant brought warm greetings; the names of over 100 
members who had paid their dues in advance were given; 
Mrs. Josephine Beach read a poem, Deborah; reference 
was made to Mrs. R. C. Hart, winner of the 1923 prize 
for bringing in the most members; and August L. Chat- 
terton was introduced as the efficient doorman, Mesdames 
J. D. Fredericks, Albert Douglas and Moran adding some- 
thing. Toska Tolces, brilliant pianist of a recent musi- 
cale; Mrs. Smith, and Miss Maak, the last named reading 
a poem dedicated to the president, added more to the fes- 
tivities. A special round of applause was given the hon- 
ored mother of President Jenkins, Mrs. Charles Dorrance 
Foster, 

Hilda Bauer, soprano, sang excerpts from a Chinese 
work by James S. Royce, the composer at the piano; Olga 
Corbin gave pleasure in singing two songs; May Barron's 
deeply expressive contralto tones were admired in O Don 
Fatale; and Charles Hargreaves sang MacFadyen, Watts 
and Curran songs well. Accompanists included Gertrude 
Bertine and Anila Fontaine. 

The De Leone-Fanning Opera to Be Produced 

Francisco B. De Leone, American composer, and Cecil 
Fanning, baritone, have written an opera, Alglala, which 
was immediately published by G. Schirmer, Inc., and is due 
to have its premiere performance in Akron, O., on May 23 
(evening) and May 24 (a matinee and night). Mr. De 
Leone is prominent as a composer, and Mr. Fanning’s 
reputation as a singer is extensive throughout the country as 
well as in Europe. Those who have read the libretto, feel 
that he has quite a gift as a lyric writer. This new Ameri- 
can opera was reviewed in the March 27 issue of the 
MusicaL Courter and received exceptionally good notices 
from the critics generally. d 

This performance in Akron will be under the auspices of 
the Civic Organization of that city. The chorus is: com- 
posed of members of the Cleveland Opera Chorus and_the 
principal soloists are Edward Johnson, tenor; Mabel Gar- 
rison, soprano; Cecil Fanning, baritone; and Francis 3: 
Sadlier, bass. 

Mr. Fanning has devoted much time to the libretto of 
Alglala. It is stated that he spent months on the Crow 
Indian Reservation in Montana gathering material. He 
has introduced several of the opera’s arias on this season's 
programs. 


Donath-Julievna Concert in Philadelphia 

Jeno de Donath, Hungarian violinist, and Inga Julievna, 
coloratura soprano, gave an interesting joint recital at the 
Academy of Music in Philadelphia Friday evening, April 
25. Mme. Julievna sang the Air de Lia from L’Enfant 
Prodigue, a group of Norwegian songs, and a group in- 
cluding Old English, Dvorak and La Forge. She was 
admired for her flexible, clear voice, of excellent quality, 
power and vocal control. Mr. Donath in Suite, op. 2. by 
Carl Goldmark and numbers by Hubay, Pugnani-Kreisler, 
Gardner and Sarasate, and in two compositions of his own, 
revealed technical skill, beauty of tone and artistic feeling. 

Mary Miller Mount supported both artists with accom- 
paniments that were colorful, sympathetic and thoroughly 
artistic. 


Whiteman Concert Tour 

Paul Whiteman and his orchestra of twenty-five artists, 
who will repeat their popular concert program, An Experi- 
ment in American Music, on tour next week, will open in 
Rochester on May 15 and play the following cities : Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, Louisville, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Davenport, Milwaukee, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Detroit, Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal. On ac- 
count of the almost universal demand for this attraction, 
it has been decided to extend the tour an additional two 


weeks. 
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Philadelphia, Pa., May 1—The Philadelphia Orchestra, 
under Leopold Stokowski, held its final pair of concerts 
this season, April 25 and 26, when a request program was 
played. It has been customary for several years to take a 
vote of the audiences on the numbers to be played at the 
final concerts. Those chosen this year were—the Cesar 
Franck D minor symphony, the Scheherazade symphonic 
suite by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and the tone poem, Finlandia, 
by Sibelius. The Academy of Music was crowded for 
both the Friday and Saturday concerts, many standing in 
line for hours to gain admission to the amphitheater, and 
many being turned away. 

Both orchestra and conductor seemed to wish to give of 


Ernest Davis on Spring Tour 


Ernest Davis, the tenor, who recently returned from a 
European tour, has begun an extensive spring tour in this 
country. On April 13, he sang in North Adams, Mass., 
and April 22, he appeared at Carnegie Hall for the new 
series of the American Artists’ Association, Immediately 
thereafter he left for the Middle West to appear in a num- 
ber of festivals, including Hays and Manhattan, Kans. In 
the latter place he will sing Elijah with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra and will also appear as soloist on 
artists’ night, when Henri Verbrugghen will be the con- 
ductor, 





Spielter Pupil Pianist and Composer 


Among the pupils of Herman Spielter who have won 
success recently in recital mention might be made of his 
daughter, Hedy Spielter, who was well received when she 
played at De Witt Clinton Hall, New York, on the eve- 
ning of April 6. Miss Spielter is a pianist and composer, 
and on this occasion she was enjoyed in both capacities, 
She played the first movement of the Grieg concerto in A 
minor and the Liszt Hungarian Fantasie, with Herman 
Spielter at the second piano. As a composer Miss Spielter 
was represented in these selections: An Atmosphere, The 
Return and Talk Which Was Silenced. 


Sousa’s Band for Convention 

Lieut. Com. John Philip Sousa has accepted an invitation 
from the Republican National Committee to bring his band 
to Cleveland for the opening of the Convention, which will 
meet in Cleveland, on June 10. Mr. Sousa will return im- 
mediately to New York after this opening session, when he 
will begin rehearsals for his thirty-second annual tour at 
the head of America’s most famous band, Mr. Sousa’s tour 
begins June 22 and will end on November 16, Thus far in 
advance, indications point to an extraordinarily fine season. 


Thalia Sabanieva Booked Almost Solidly 

Thalia Sabanieva, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will remain in America all summer. She will 
sing some special opera performances in Baltimore and 
Washington, and during July and August will again join 
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ENDS SEASON BRILLIANTLY 


their best to the audiences, and they surely succeeded, The 
applause was tremendous. Everyone was conscious of the 
uncertainty as to whether the orchestra, in its present form, 
would ever be heard again, due to the discussion going on 
between the Musicians’ Union and the Orchestra Associa 
tion. Dr. Stokowski made a brief speech before the last 
number in which he said that no one knew what the out 
come would be but an amicable settlement was to be hoped 
for and that he would do all in his power to bring it about 
Their season has been wonderfully successful and it is 
the earnest hope of all that at the first concert next year 
the same orchestra and conductor may again appear 

M. M. ¢ 


the Ravinia Park Company. Her success there last sum 
mer was so great that she was re-engaged at once, 

After the Ravinia Park season, Mme. Sabanieva will go 
to the Pacific Coast to sing a number of opera perform 
ances in San Francisco. On her return East she will fill 
concert dates in the Middle West and will be back in New 
York for her first recital early in November. She will 
practically have no vacation as she is booked almost solidly 
for the entire year. 


Large Audience Hears Sylvia Lent 

Sylvia Lent played before an audience of 1,500 people in 
Montclair, N. J., where she appeared under the auspices of 
the Unity Concert Course. An overflow of a hundred peo 
ple filled the stage and the youthful artist was given an 
ovation. In reviewing the event, the critic of the Newark 
Call wrote: “Miss Lent is a straightforward player, one 
who is not interested in creating effects nor in acrobatics 
to make it appear more difficult. She plays incisively, with 
well accentuated rhythm, her fingering is firm and sure in 
the most rapid runs, and in double stopping and back of it 
all is thorough musical understanding. Her bowing matches 
her left hand work, which is something violinists will ap 
preciate more than the layman, but which nevertheless 
places a large item to the player's credit.” 


Dr. Karl Riedel to Enjoy Busy Stay in Europe 

Dr. Karl Riedel, associate conductor and coach at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, goes to Europe 
about this time, remaining until September 15. This ex 
cellent pianist and accompanist has already booked song 
recitals” with Joseph Schwarz in Baden-Baden, Marion 
Telva in Stuttgart, Munich, Vienna, Budapest, and will 
also conduct operas in Stuttgart. 


Schelling Vacationing on the Coast 
Ernest Schelling left New York on April 24 for a trip 
to the Coast, where he will rest and compose after a strenu 
ous season in which he has given piano recitals, appeared 
as orchestral soloist and conducted. He will return to 
New York early in June, and shortly thereafter will sail 
for a summer in Europe. ' 
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“All-American Pianist” 


New York Sun 
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“As her debut was more 
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than promising so her re 
appearance suggested 


certain fulfillment.” 
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‘ew York Herald (Nov. 9, 
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“Frances Hall plays de 

lightfully. She has ease, 

assurance, modesty, and 

a fine musical gift already 

admirably developed.” 


New York American (Novy. 
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Hall, 


year’s absence, added an- 


after a 





other leaf to her laurels 
in an excellent perform- 
ance of piano music.” 


Miss Hall will return to 
Aeolian Hall in two re- 
citals during 1924-25, 
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HOW TO WRITE A GOOD TUNE 


By Frank Patterson 


AUTHOR OF THE PERFECT MODERNIST AND PRACTICAL INSTRUMENTATION 


Sixteenth Instalment 


Copyrighted, 1924, by the Musical Courier Company. 


Speed 
(Continued) 


Ex, 57 
(a)Bach Little Fugue 





(6) Then youll remember me 














(c) Fortune prime Herbert © Witmark 


= == = 











(d)Czibulka 


_ ead ae 


SJ) Waldstein 
SSS 


These rhythms are all pretty similar with the exception of the last, Ex. 57g, 
which has altogether another character. The reason for this appears to be 
the placing of the comma. In each of the other examples the comma comes 
after the dotted quarter, while in the last the comma is in the second bar, and 
this seems to hasten the tempo a little and to give it a more definite rhythm. 
The others are usually taken at a rather deliberate tempo, except the Waldstein 
motive, which Beethoven has first slow, then fast. But the slow seems the 
normal, the fast being only possible because of the passing nature of the 
dominant. 

In order to facilitate investigation of these matters I tabulated tunes 
rhythmically, taking the sixteenth note as a unit, 1, and calling the eighth 2, 
the dotted eighth 3, the quarter 4, and so on. This brought similar—at least 
externally similar—rhythms together, though a great deal of trouble was 
caused by these very questions of speed, a sixteenth note in one tune being 
equal to an eighth in another, and by strange vagaries of notation. In Ex. 58 
we find some comparative rhythms. 


Ex.58 
(a) Traviata 
tl 


(e) Trovatore 
































These melodies all have somewhat the same speed if we leave out of con- 
sideration differences of notation. 

In a general way melodies which open with a series of eighths in 4—4 
time have within broad limits the same speed and somewhat the same char- 
acter, and the majority of tunes in 4—4 tempo include eighths and quarters 
in various combinations. A few of these will be shown. 


‘Note—The two cadings given in Ex. 57g (long-short, short-long) are here introduced to illustrate 
effects of speed, If the long-short is used the tempo will be slow; if the tempo is taken with speed and 
vigor, the second ending, short-long, will be correct. 


Ex.59 


(a) La Cinquantaine (6)Das Wandern 











(d) Just awearyin’. Bond. 
© Boston Music Co. 
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Here 2—2, 2—4 and 4—4 are all treated alike, there being little enough 
distinction. The number of examples with several repeated notes, and the fre- 
quent staccato effects, are worthy of note. The difference between these and the 
flowing, legato tunes is certainly puzzling enough, and would appear to be 
associated with the force of the individual beats. For instance, in Ex. 59a, 
b, ec and f, the rhythm is strong, each beat is individually vigorous. In the 
others the rhythm is flowing—a difference felt by the composer when he made 
2—4 or 4—4 time, unfortunately by no means uniform. 

This will be seen by examining a few 3—8, 6—8, 9—8 and 12—8 rhythms, 
where the greatest confusion prevails, twos and threes being alternated and 
frequently no proper distinction made between the various bar lengths, though, 
after all, what is proper is hard to say, notation being far more a matter of 
convenience than of theory. But the slowness of some of these tunes and the 
speed of others is only to be laid to the force of the individual beat. In other 
words, we may note a tune as 12—8 for convenience, but if every three 
eighths call for a strong beat a 3—8 tempo would seem more correct. Yet, 
on the other hand, rhythm repetitions, which are sometimes associated with 
bar lengths, confuse the issue. 


Ex.60 
(a) Sing me to sleep. 
Streletzki (6) —,. 











(c) Sally come up 


ee t =——— 
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(e) Sing Smile Slumber. 
(d)Coronation March. mie scl amenee 














What is the element of difference between 60a and 60c which causes one to 
move twice as fast as the other? The general trend of the first three beats is 
E, G, F in both tunes. Both tunes change the harmony at the third beat. Yet 
one is slow, the other fast. Fast, too, are Exs. 60b and d, while all of the 
others are moderately slow. The cause of this does not seem to be the rhythm 
in its external details, nor does it seem to be the presence in some of the tunes 
of repeated notes, for they are found in tunes of all speeds from very slow to 
very fast. Yet one element differs: the force of the individual beats. In b, ec, 
and d the beat-rhythm is so marked that each dotted quarter might well be a 
bar, and the music written in 3—8 instead of 12—8 time—the last, d, being, 
of course, not quarters but dotted quarters. 


(To be continued next week.) 
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H. T. Parker in the Boston Transcript, March 27, 1924 


Mr. Lamond flooded the Brahms’ Variations with sonorities; swept them forward with propulsive 
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force; differentiated and characterized them at the composer’s bidding and by his own resource; 


wrought them as a magnificent fresco in tones, mellowed here with beauty, there intensified with 
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Stella Genova 


On Saturday evening, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
Mme, Stella Genova, assisted by some of her artist-pupils, 
gave a recital of particular interest. Alfred Boyce assisted 
at the piano and added much to the general pleasure of the 
entire program. 

Mme. Genova is the possessor of a beautiful voice, and 
her years of training in Europe have enabled her to pass 
on to her pupils this vast store of knowledge which she 
gained under the great masters. Among her pupils was 
Lillian Reek, who opened the program with a group of 
songs. This was followed by Eveline Lehmond, also con- 
tributing a group, The third number was a duet by Mme. 
Genova and one of her artist-pupils, Emma Lincoln Jones. 
Then came a group of coloratura songs by Mme. Genova’s 
sister, Millie Genova, who also played her own violin 
obligato. This was indeed a novelty and proved interesting. 
Miss Genova played the violin obligato for Miss Jones in 
her second group of songs. This group was followed by 
the duet from Lakme, sung by the Genova sisters; it was 
beautifully rendered. The last group contained six selec- 
tions sung by Mme. Genova. Her splendid voice was heard 
to excellent advantage and the audience was enthusiastic. 
The program closed with the Genova sisters and Miss Jones 
singing Carry Me Back to Old Virginny, arranged as a 
trio. 





APRIL 28 
Mathilde Harding 


Mathilde Harding, a young pianist from W ashington, 
Pa., and an artist-pupil of Edwin Hughes, appeared in a 
debut recital at Aeolian Hall, Monday evening, April 28. 
The major numbers were the Bach-Busoni prelude and 
fugue in D major and the Brahms variations on a theme 
by Paganini, Books I and II. Miss Harding proved in the 
execution of these, particularly in the Brahms-Paganini, 
which is a real technical test, that she is exceptionally well 
equipped technically. She handled the variations with ad- 
mirable skill, giving them with power, clarity and variety 
of style. Commendable also were her confidence, her range 
of dynamics and her musical grasp of the compositions. 
Her concluding group consisted of numbers by E. Blanchet, 
Debussy and Rachmaninoff and Edwin Hughes’ arrangement 
of Strauss’ Wiener Blut Waltz. Miss Harding’s interpre- 
tations show thought, intelligence and sensitive feeling. 
There was sound musicianship in all, whether it was the 
big Bach or Brahms numbers, the light Reflets dans l'eau 
of Debussy or the brilliant Wiener Blut Waltz. The latter 
also brought out particularly excellent rhythmic sense. 

A warmly appreciative audience manifested keen interest 
and enjoyment of the entire program and the young pianist 
was showered with flowers. 


APRIL 29 


American Orchestral Society 


At Town Hall, on Tuesday afternoon, the American 
Orchestral Society gave its final concert of the present 
season. This is the organization founded and supported 
by Mrs. E. H. Harriman for the purpose of affording 
young players a chance to learn orchestral routine, with a 
view to becoming professionals. It has placed a goodly 
number of graduates in the large American symphony 
orchestras and a number of the present band will be 
engaged. 

Chalmers Clifton, the conductor, has done splendid work 
with his young players this year. The program comprised 
Cesar Franck’s symphony, the MacDowell second piano 
‘concerto with Ernest Hutcheson as soloist, and Strauss’ 
Don Juan. The playing on the whole was of an amazingly 
high standard. Particularly notable was the fine tone qual- 
ity of the higher strings. Even slips in wood and horns 
were surprisingly few. There was good balance, as a rule, 
but above all there was that enthusiastic love for the music 
played that more than atones for any shortcomings. 

The best work was done in the orchestral part of the 
piano concerto. Mr. Hutcheson gave a superb reading of 
the piano part; it was some of the best work he has ever 
done here. One heard that the particular excellence of the 
ensemble was due to the fact that he had graciously con- 
sented to three complete rehearsals with the orchestra and 
the result more than justified the time and energy expended. 
The playing of so complicated a work as Don Juan showed 
what the orchestra is capable of and reflected great credit 
on Mr. Clifton’s work, 

Franklin W. Robinson, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, made a short speech giving credit to Mr. Clifton, 
Mrs. Harriman (who was unavoidably absent) and to Mr. 
Hutcheson, and briefly outlined what the orchestra proposed 
to do next season. 








American Association of Lovers of Music 


The American Association of Lovers of Music presented 
Tames Stanley, basso; Winifred Byrd, pianist, and Karolyn 
Wells Bassett, coloratura soprano, at Carnegie Hall in 
their third concert of the series, on Tuesday evening. Irvin 
S. Cobb, the noted humorist, in a few appropriate and well 
received remarks, opened the program, after which came 
Mr. Stanley in songs by Ferrari, Delibes and Widor. He 
revealed a voice of fine quality and was cordially received 
in this group and two later ones. Winifred Byrd seemed 
to please in the following numbers: Prelude, Debussy; 
black key etude, Chopin; concert etude, MacDowell, Liebes- 
traum, and rhapsody, No. 10, Liszt. 

Karolyn Wells Bassett, a newcomer to the concert field, 
although her songs are very popular with some of the most 
prominent singers now before the public, made a very 
favorable impression. Charming to the eye and possessed 
of much poise, she was heard first in the polonaise from 
Mignon, which she sang extremely well. The voice is a 
very sweet one and has been well produced. Moreover, 
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she sings with ease and charm. With future appearances 
Miss Bassett should become a very successful recitalist. 
Of a later group, her own song, Take Joy Home, was 
especially well liked. She was obliged to respond to several 
encores, Eleanor Stanley rendered excellent support to the 
singers at the piano. 


Elizabeth Armstrong and Eleanor Mehl Berger 


A joint recital was given at the rooms of the Washington 
Heights Musical Club on April 29 by Elizabeth Armstrong, 
violinist, and Eleanor Mehl Berger, contralto, both artists 
being uniformly successful in arousing the interest and 
winning the appreciation of the large audience. Miss Arm- 
strong played works by Tartini, Kreisler, Petri and Haydn, 
displaying a free technic, sonorous tone and fine musician- 
ship. Miss Berger, who was born in Milwaukee and lives 
in Bethlehem, Pa., sang German, French and American 
songs with much understanding, excellent vocal equipment 
and vivid individuality and charm. This recital is another 
mark of excellence in the long line of splendid events pro- 
moted by the Washington Heights Musical Club under the 
directorship of Miss Cathcart. 

Sittig Trio 

The Sittig Trio (consisting of Margaret Sittig, violin; 

Edgar H. Sittig, cello; and Frederick V. Sittig, piano) 
gave its annual concert in the grand ball room of Hotel 
Plaza on the afternoon of April 29. The program offered 
as the opening and closing numbers two trios, the first by 
Carl Goldmark, in E minor, op. 33, and the last by Mozart, 
in E flat major, No. 6, Both compositions were played 
with beautiful tonal color, excellent balance and _ artistic 
finish. Edgar H. Sittig contributed as a cello solo the 
popular Kol Nidrei, by Max Bruch, his warm tone, as on 
previous occasions, being greatly admired. He _ received 
much applause which necessitated adding an encore. Mar- 
garet Sittig, who in the past few years has developed re- 
markably, played with unusual finish the colorful violin 
concerto by Cecil Burleigh, op. 43. Her sweet and pure 
tone, impeccable intonation and reliable technic won the 
recognition of the large audience. She was recalled many 
times and responded with an encore, Schubert’s Ave Maria, 

Dusolina Giannini, soprano, who was the assisting artist 
(by courtesy of Daniel Mayer), scored a triumph. Her 
work is so well known to New York concert patrons that 
it is unnecessary at this late date to go into detail regarding 
her exquisite singing.* Suffice it to say that she charmed 
her hearers as few singers are able to do. Her program 
numbers comprised Nebbie, Respighi; Chi Vuol la Zinga- 
rella, Paisiello, Pleurez mes Yeux, from Le Cid, Massenet; 
two songs by Dvorak, Als Die Alte Mutter and Darf des 
Falken Schwinge; Chant Hindou, Bemberg, and Tschai- 
kowsky’s Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt (the last two with 
cello obligato by Edgar H. Sittig). In addition to these 
she was obliged to give two added numbers. 

Both Miss Giannini and Miss Sittig received beautiful 
floral tributes. F. V. Sittig accompanied the three soloists 
admirably. 


Leonida Coroni 


On the evening of April 29 at Town Hall, the young bari- 
tone, Leonida Coroni, offered a program of songs which 
quite captivated those who heard him. His voice is rich 
and full in tone quality, possessive of distinct operatic 
tendencies. He is as temperamental as he is artistic and 
rendered the various numbers scheduled with a_ sincerity 
and feeling that was no less real than it was inspiring. 
Mr. Coroni’s method of delivery is to throw himself into 
each role with such abandon as to hold the listener spell- 
bound with the conviction of his earnestness. From the 
beginning to the end his performance was an enjoyable 
one, including such selections as Stradella’s Aria di Chiesa 
(Preghiera), Brogi’s Visione Veneziana, Tschaikowsky’s 
Pique Dame, and two Greek numbers, Epistepsa by Lam- 
belet and Aitos by Sinodinou, besides works of Rachman- 
inoff, Saint-Saéns and Chopin. This program, though by 
no means lengthy in itself, was rivaled by the many en- 
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cores which the artist was forced to give. The audience 
was most enthusiastic in its response to Mr. Coroni’s splen- 
did interpretations and vocal ability, and applauded vigor- 
ously though the hour was far past that of the usual con- 
cert schedule. 

Vladimir Dubinsky, the cellist, was the assisting artist, 
and played, in his inimitable style, Cui’s Cantabile, Van 
Goens’ Scherzo, Glazounoff's Chant du Menestrel, and the 
always popular Serenade Espagnol by the same composer 
He, too, was the recipient of much applause and returned 
to give Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Song of India as an encore 

Joseph Adler's accompaniments were a treat, and he added 
greatly to the performances of both artists 


APRIL 30 


Beethoven Ordeuwe Society 


The Beethoven Orchestra Society, Henry Lefkowitch 
director, gave a concert in the auditorium of Public School 
No. 63, Wednesday evening. The soloists were Estelle 
Liebling, soprano, and Sylvia Buchman, pianist. The 
orchestra, under Mr. Lefkowitch’s able leadership, gave an 
excellent account of itself in selections from Gounod's 
Faust, Sarabande (Bohm), Dance Orientale (Lubomirsky ) 
and Waltz Dornroschen (Tschaikowsky). There was 
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POTTSVILLE CHORAL SOCIETY 
N. Lindsay Norden, Conductor 


“Wonderful concert — large audience — delighted hearers 


fine program—-painstaking work of chorus rewarded--were the salient 


points of the consensus of opinion expressed at the close of the concert. . . . The precision of their attacks and the gradation of 


their finales, their crescendos and diminuendos, and in fact all the musical earmarks that distinguish the compositions they 
were noticeably improved, and they sang as a whole with a sang froid that is only inspired by an inward confidence 
.’—Pottsville Republican 


ability and a consuming desire to please. 


essayed 
in their own 


“The third concert of the Choral Society, an affair which should be considered one of the very important events of the 
year .. . took place in Charlton’s Auditorium last evening. All civic pride should be quickened in the possession of such an or 


ganization, for under the remarkable direction of N. Lindsay Norden, this Society . . . 
mination, to a musical body with much prestige throughout this section of Pennsylvania. 


has grown, since its early post-war ger 
Pottsville Daily Journal 
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good tone color and volume and the players showed a 
ready response to the conductor’s wishes, 

Miss Liebling sang an aria from Etienne Marcel, by 
Saint-Saéns, bringing out its full dramatic value, A later 
group, in which she was accompanied by Josephine Voll- 
mer, included Maria auf dem Berge (Kienzl), Carnaval 
(Fourdrain) and RPastoral (Carey). Artistic insight, in- 
telligence and refinement of style marked her interpretation 
of all the songs. Her diction also was a delight. Miss 
Suchman was heard in the Mendelssohn concerto for piano, 
op. 25, the rendition of which showed technical proficiency 
and excellent musical feeling. She had a pleasing tone, 
keen rhythmic sense and assurance. The orchestra gave 
her fine support Joth soloists were enthusiastically re 
ceived by an audience that filled the auditorium despite 
the stormy night outside, and both were forced to give 
encores 

A large silver loving cup was presented by the society 
to Mr, Lefkowitch in appreciation of his fifteen years as 
director of the orchestra. It also happened to be his birth 
day, which made it a double celebration. 


Andre Polah, Assisted by Anton Bilotti and 
Lenox String Quartet 

Andre Polah, violinist, gave a recital at Aeolian Hall, 
Wednesday afternoon, assisted by Anton Bilotti, pianist, 
and the Lenox String Quartet. A good-sized audience 
manifested its appreciation both of the contents of the 
program and the excellent performance. Mr. Polah and 
Mr. Bilotti interpreted with charm and understanding Ilde 
brando Pizzetti’s sonata in la, for violin and piano. Both 
artists, besides being technically skilled, have genuine musi- 
cal feeling and gave this sonata an effective reading. To 
the majority of the audience, however, the concerto for 
violin solo, piano and quartet, by Ernest Chausson, was the 
most interesting. The Lenox Quartet joined Messrs, Polah 
and Bilotti for this and presented it in a manner that won 
enthusiastic approval from the audience. The work is rich 
in both melody and harmony, and has effective combina- 
tions of instruments. These artists interpreted it with 
finish of style, admirable ensemble, warmth of feeling and 
good tone color. For the third group Mr. Polah gave a 
group of unhackneyed solo numbers, accompanied by Rex 
Tillson. Following his own arrangement of  Fillipucci’s 
La Chauson des Abeilles, came Dragon Flies, by Nandor 
Zsolt; two effective preludes by Frederick Jacobi-Triste 
and Furioso; Valsette, by Paul Juon; La Fille aux Cheveux 
de Sin, Debussy-Arthur Hartman; and Caprice Espagnole, 
Ketten-Loeffler. Mr. Polah’'s interpretations of the various 
numbers were artistic, his tone was of pleasing quality and 
his intonation true. Altogether it was a most enjoyable 
concert and Mr. Polah is to be congratulated not only for 
his own artistic and musicianly performance, but also for 
his arrangement of the program and his selection of 
assistants, 

Charlotte Harvis 

Despite the inclement weather, a large and enthusiastic 
audience attended the song recital of Charlotte Harvis at 
Aeolian Hall on Wednesday evening. The young artist 
scored an instantaneous success. She possesses a soprano 
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voice of unusual flexibility and charm; she has been heard 
at private musicales in the, metropolis on numerous occa- 
sions, always delighting her audiences, but at this, her pro- 
fessional debut recital, she scored a triumph. 

Miss Harvis sang in Italian, French, German and Eng- 
lish. Her opening group contained My Lovely Celia, Mon- 
roe; Chi Vuol La Zingarella, Paisiello; and [1 Mandolino, 
Jurgmein. These were followed by a German group com- 
prising Im Zitternden Mondlicht Wiegen, Haile; Auf Dem 
Wasser Zu Singen, Schubert; and Brahms’ Wiegenlied. 
Then came four French songs--Chanson  Norvegienne, 
Fourdrain; Les Papillons, Chausson; Les Heures Claires, 
Roxas, and Jeunes Fillettes, Weckerlin. After the inter- 
mission she sang a group of English songs—A Little Page's 
Song, Watts; Twenty-Eighteen, Deems Taylor; Les Sil- 
houettes, Carpenter, and He Loves Me, Chadwick. For the 
closing group she rendered with much charm and flexibility 
Caro Nome from Rigoletto, Verdi, and Le Rondini (waltz), 
Roxas. ; 

Her artistic singing throughout and charming personality 
won the hearts of her interested audience. She was re- 
called many times, and was obliged to add several encores. 
Floral tributes in abundance were presented to the young 
debutante. The two songs by Emilio A. Roxas, which she 
rendered delightfully, were especially applauded. Emilio 
A. Roxas accompanied her sympathetically. 


Grainger and the Bridgeport Oratorio Society 


(Continued from page 5) 

Delius, which, were it not for Mr. Grainger'’s enthusiastic 
admiration for the composer, this city would doubtless have 
waited years and years to hear and then perhaps not have 
heard, for regular New York conductors show little evi- 
dence of any interest in the Englishman's work. For this 
concert Mr. Grainger enlisted the services of the Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Oratorio Society and an orchestra of ninety- 
four men, mostly, it appeared, from the New York Phil- 
harmonic, 

Of his own works there were on the program the March- 
ing Song of Democracy (its first New York performance), 
the Colonial Song and the perennial favorite, Shepherd's 
Hey, which had to be repeated at once. The tune of the 
Colonial Song has been heard here as the trio of the Gum- 
sucker’s March from the In a Nutshell suite, but was given 
for the first time in its original form for soprano and tenor, 
with orchestra. It is a right good tune, but at least one 
hearer prefers it in the snappy rhythm of the march to its 
slower presentation in this more elaborate form, A soprano 
and tenor are rather overshadowed by the elaborate orches- 
tral introduction, interludes and finale. Anita Atwater and 
William Owen Gilboy sang the vocal parts. The Marching 
Song of Democracy is one of Mr. Grainger’s character- 
istically vigorous works, in which the Democrats sing 
vocables instead of words as they march along, vocables 
perhaps intended to suggest the democratic question, 
“Where do we go from here?” 

Under the conductorship of Frank Kasschau, its regular 
leader, the chorus sang two psalms of Grieg, In Heaven 
Above and God’s Son Hath Set Me Free. They are some 
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of Grieg’s last work. For baritone solo with accompani- 
ment of chorus a capella, they are made with notable skill, 
very tuneful, and of immediate effect. The second is par- 
ticularly notable, with the baritone solo part in B flat major, 
while the accompanying harmonies for male chorus are in B 
flat minor, the whole so cleverly managed that the peculiarity 
is not at all noticed. Alois Havrilla, a baritone with a 
sympathetic voice, sang the solo parts with understanding 
and correct musicianship. 

The other numbers done under Mr. Kasschau were two 
of Rachmaninoff’s Songs of the Church (Hymn to the 
Mother of God and Laud Ye the Name of the Lord). 
The chorus was at its best in these, and the second one 
had to be repeated in response to insistent applause. It is 
evident that Mr. Kasschau and his chorus thoroughly under- 
stand each other. 

Tue Devius Novetties. 

The Delius works offered were North Country Sketches 
(Impressions of Northern England) for orchestra, and 
the Song of the High Hills, for mixed chorus and orchestra 
with soprano and tenor solos. The North Country Sketches 
are four—Autumn, Winter Landscape, Dance and The 
March of Spring. Mr. Delius is a master of orchestration, 
and he also has some excellent thematic ideas. The trouble 
seems to be that he does not know exactly what to do with 
these ideas. Especially is he reluctant to drop them, This 
North Country music seems very introspective for outdoor 
music—and not very characteristic. The Dance, to be sure, 
is, on account of its more vigorous rhythm, somewhat 
distinct from the other three movements, but except for 
that, Autumn, Winter and Spring might readily change 
place with each other in the suite without anyone being the 
wiser. 

The Song of the High Hills is a very elaborate work 
and again suffers from a surplus of length in proportion 
to material. For*the chorus, however, Mr. Delius (who 
like Mr. Grainger, uses vocables instead of words) writes 
with a sure hand and that section of the work in which the 
chorus begins very quietly, a capella, and then goes on, 
joined by the orchestra and inconspicuous solo parts, until 
it works up to a huge climax, is strikingly impressive and 
of sustained interest throughout. The trouble is that Mr. 
Delius, having worked up to this magnificent climax after 
something like twenty-five minutes, is not satisfied then, 
but goes on to a third and fourth climax (which are really 
anti-climaxes) and then slowly dies away. Both‘the works 
give the impression that what he has principally lacked are 
self criticism and restraint. It is not to be demanded or 
desired that this highly gifted composer should confine 
himself to the old, set forms; but if he had less tendency 
to prolixity of utterance it is certain that his compositions 
would win in interest, for his ideas are distinctly valuable 
and his workmanship expert. 


GRAINGER A FINE Conpuctor., 


Mr. Grainger, a great admirer of Delius, conducted his 
works con amore, bringing out every detail and giving 
them a presentation which did not fail to emphasize every 
good point in them. Mr. Grainger, by the way, should he 
at any time decide to give up the piano, could become a 
conductor of first rank in very short order. He knows 
exactly what he wants, and, further, succeeds in getting it 
from his forces. 

The Bridgeport Oratorio Society is an organization of 
many excellencies, as good as any of the New York choral 
bodies. The balance of the various parts was excellent 
and the tone quality of the whole body thoroughly agree- 
able, either in forte or in the finest pianissimo, Contrary 
to the general habits of choral societies, neither the so- 
pranos nor tenors are strident even when singing their 
loudest, Mr. Kasschau, who did all the preliminary re- 
hearsals on the Delius works, as well as preparing his own 
part of the program, is evidently a director of parts. To 
Mr. Grainger a distinct vote of thanks is due for making 
us acquainted with important new works that were well 
worth hearing. Br. ©). G). 


MAY 1 


Armen Ohanian 


Armen Ohanian, designated on the program as The 
Dancer of Shamahka, a dancer of the East, gave a recital 
at Aeolian Hall, Thursday evening. She was assisted by 
a native Persian orchestra, a native Armenian choir, Sandro 
Corona (pianist-composer), Jacques Fishberg (violinist), 
Maximoff and Kalantar (tenor soloists). Mme. Ohanian, 
after an explanation of her program, entertained her large 
audience with her exotic dances. There was an elaborate 
scenic background, which seemed rather startling in dignified 
Aeolian Hall. 


MAY 2 
Choral Concert: Dicie Howell, Soloist 


The combined choral clubs of Rutgers College and the 
New J@rsey College for Women gave a thoroughly enjoy- 
able concert at Aeolian Hall on the evening of May 2, with 
Dicie Howell, soprano, as soloist. The program was an 
exacting one, the first group including works by Bach and 
Palestrina. Of special interest -was a fantasy on a Rus- 
sian folk song by Gaines, a work for chorus, piano and two 
violins. This was sung with fine expression, the contrasting 
moods being brought out most effectively. The diction also 
was excellent. Karl Klein and H. Rautenberg, violinists, 
and Mary E. Schenck, pianist, were the instrumentalists 
for this number. Several Negro spirituals and a Negro 
folk song won enthusiastic applause, one of them, Li’l Liza 
Jane, having to be repeated. A thirteenth century “round” 
and Stephen’s May Day completed the program. Howard 
D. McKinney directed the choruses. 

_ Dicie Howell, the assisting artist, gave great pleasure 
in a group of German numbers and also a group in English. 
Her first numbers included Handel’s Oh, Sleep! Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me?; Brahms’ Das Maedchen Spricht and 
Immer Leiser Wird Mein Schlummer, and Liszt’s Die Lore- 
lei, all given musicianly interpretations and sung with ex- 
pression and feeling. Miss Howell has a fine voice and 
knows how to use it. She also has good stage presence. 
The soprano’s second group comprised Ah Love But a 
Day, Beach; Wind Flowers, Josten, and three numbers by 
McKinney, sung in understandable English and therefore 
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made doubly enjoyable for the audience. J. Earle Newton 
furnished the accompaniments for Miss Howell. 


Columbia University Glee Club 


Under the direction of Morris W. Watkins, the Columbia 
University Glee Club gave a concert at Town Hall, May 2, 
which from beginning to end delighted the large audience 
of alumni and friends in attendance. Splendid were the 
attacks and shadings, and conductor Watkins kept the sing- 
ers under his control always, the club proving to be well 
balanced and excellently trained. 

Of course the college songs made the biggest hit, but no 
less well done were the more classical numbers. William 
Towson Taylor, baritone, was the assisting artist, and was 
warmly applauded for his commendable singing. The com- 
plete program follows: Columbia Marching Song (Arranged 
by Marshall Bartholomew), Stars of the Summer Night 
(John Erskine), Rolling Down to Rio (German), The 
Glee Club; Where’er You Walk (Handel), Thou Art So 
Like a Flower (Chadwick), Dawn (Curran), Maxwell H. 
Savelle, tenor; May Day Carol (Deems Taylor), Pirate 
Song (Gilbert), the latter with baritone solo by Malcolm 
Austin; The Hand Organ Man (von Othegraven), The 
Glee Club; aria, Vision Fugitive from Herodiade (Mas- 
senet), and, as an encore, Drinking Song (Deems Taylor), 
William Taylor; Prayer of Thanksgiving (Ancient folk 
song of the Netherlands), The Victory Riders (Philip 
James), baritone recitatives in the latter being sung by 
Milton Rehg, The Glee Club; Morning Hymn (Henschel), 
Landsighting (Grieg), The Glee Club; Jeux d’eau (Ravel), 
Rhapsody in E flat major (Brahms), ‘Julian De Gray; Ne- 
gro Spirituals— Didn’t My Lord Deliver Daniel, and Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot (Arranged by H. T. Burleigh), A Lit- 
tle Wheel A’-Rollin’ (Arranged by G. A. Grant-Schaefer), 
William Towson Taylor; Columbia Songs—Alma Mater 
(Walter Henry Hall), Drinking Song, Stand Up and Cheer, 
and Sans Souci. 

For the final number, Sans Souci, the audience was asked 
to join in the singing and the effect was great. The other 
soloists of the evening, as well as the efficient accompanist, 
all deserve credit in making the affair a genuine success. 


MAY 3 
Ilonka 


Ilonka and her pupils gave a dance recital at the Town 
Hall on Saturday evening, May 3, but a just criticism of 
their work cannot be given as they were greatly handicapped 
by a too highly polished floor. However, it was apparent 
that Ilonka had worked indefatigably with her students, 
and in her own dances she displayed much charm and 
grace, 


Richard Singer 

Richard Singer, pianist, made his New York -debut on 
Sunday afternoon, May 4, at Aeolian Hall. His first group, 
made up of the toccata and fugue in D minor by Bach- 
Busoni, was played with a good deal of expression, and 
the Liszt Aprés une lecture du Dante revealed his artistry. 
The following group, made up of three numbers by the 
artist himself—Prelude, Mondnacht auf Capri and Taran- 
tella—was beautifully rendered, and the Chopin Andante 
spianata e Polonaise disclosed a refinement of style and 
delicate shading. The remainder of the program consisted 
of Canope, Feux d’Artifice (Debussy), To a Water Lily, 
Witches Dance (MacDowell) and Carmen; Chanson Bo- 
heme (Bizet-Moszkowski), all of which were received en- 
thusiastically by the audience, 


Sunday Symphony Society 

The Sunday Symphony Society opened Music Week by 
giving its sixth concert in the George M. Cohan Theater 
on Sunday noon. This excellent orchestra of seventy musi- 
cians is under the capable direction of Josiah Zuro, whe ar- 
ranges programs for each of those concerts which are 
worthy of a symphonic organization, On Sunday the list 
included Weber’s Euryanthe overture, Schubert’s “Un- 
finished” symphony and a group of shorter numbers by 
Chopin-Glazounoff, Jarnefelt and Wagner. Willy Stahl, so 
well known as conductor of the Rialto Orchestra, was the 
soloist, playing the allegro non troppo and andante from 
Lalo’s Symphonie E spagnole. 


Ravinia’s Repertory 


Here is the complete repertory for Ravinia cr as it has 
been sent out by President Eckstein: Martha, Traviata, 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Rigoletto, Aida, “al Tie The 
Tales of Hoffman, Carmen, I Pagliacci, Madame Butterfly, 
Faust, Tosca, La Boheme, Secret of Suzanne, Manon, Romeo 
and Juliet, Il Trovatore, The Barber of Seville, Lakme, 
L’Elisir d’Amore, L’Amore Dei Tre Re, Don Pasquale, 
Zaza, La Navarraise, Lohengrin, Fedora, L’Amico Fritz, 
Le Chemineau, Samson and Delilah, Andrea Chenier, Adri- 
ana Lecouvreur, Fra Diavolo and La Legende du Point 
D’Argentan by Fourdrain (which will receive its American 
premiere and is an opera well known in Europe). 

As already announced, Pagliacci and Cavalleria will open 
the season, The cast of Pagliacci will consist of Giovanno 
Martinelli as Canio, Lucrezia Bori as Nedda, Giuseppe Da- 
nise as Tonio, and Desire Defrere as Silvio. In Cavalleria 
Rusticana, Florence Easton will be heard as Santuzza, Gia 
como Lauri-Volpi as Turridu, Vicente Ballester as Alfio, and 
Merle Alcock as Lola. 


Noted Artists for Curtis Institute Faculty 


The faculty of the New Curtis Institute of Music in Phil- 
adelphia will include some of the best known artists and 
teachers in the-musical world. The engagement of Carl 
Flesch, violinist, for a limited cig: beginning January 
2, 1925, and that of Mme. Charles Cahier as permanent 
director of the vocal department Hea already been an- 
nounced. Two other engagements of notable importance 
are those of Josef Hofmann and Marcella Sembrich, who 
will teach respectively in the piano and vocal departments 
also for limited terms beginning in January, 1925. Mr. 
Hofmann has selected for his only assistant the young 
American pianist, David Sapirstein, who, incidentally, has 
decided to change his name to Sapperton as a matter of 
convenience. In the orchestral department Leopold Sto- 
kowski will have a class in conducting. John Grolle, di- 
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rector of the Curtis Institute, is building up a faculty which 
is bound to attract a high class of students to Philadelphia. 


Nikola Zan to Teach in Portland 


Nikola Zan, baritone, who has a very large class of pupils 
in New York City, has been asked to go to Portland, Ore., 
and give a three months’ course in voice training, beginning 
there on June 1. Mr. Zan comes from Portland and has a 
large acquaintance of friends there as well as numerous 
members of his immediate family, and it is quite a compli 
ment that his friends should want him to go to that city and 
give a special course for three months. 

Mr. Zan_has_had splendid success since he opened his 
studio in New York City. One of the most promising of 
his pupils is Marjorie Meyer. Miss Meyer very recently 
gave her formal recital here and was accorded unusual praise 
for a debutante. She studies voice with Mr. Zan and her 
coach is Frederic Persson. Mr. Zan also has several pupils 
singing in productions. He has been unusually successful 
with the male voice. 


Final Denver Chamber Music Party 


The final concert of the series of Denver, Col., Chamber 
Music Parties will os held on May 11 instead of May 4, 
owing to Music Week 


Beniamino Gigli’ s Concerts 
Beniamino Gigli is to sing at the Syracuse Music Festival 
on Thursday evening, May 8; at the home of Clarence Mac- 





NIKOLA ZAN 


kay Saturday evening, May 10; at New Haven, Conn,, 
Sunday afternoon, May 11; at Town Hall, New York, May 
14. He will sail for Europe on May 24 





THE SENSATION 


OF THE 


Metropolitan Opera Season at Cleveland 
WAS 


QUEENA MARIO 


Read and Believe! 
From Cleveland Papers, April 30 and May 1, 1924. 


UT to come to Queena Mario—here is a temp- 

tation to go into superlatives at an alarming 
rate. What a voice! It contains notes that are 
amazingly clear and sweet; there is a quality in 
the voice that is not only thrilling but positively 
exciting. There is a ringing tone that reaches the 
farthest corner of the hall and sends shivers of 
delight up the spine. 

Miss Mario's technique is delightful and her 
pianissimos, her tonal shadings, are gorgeous. At 
the close of her third act aria, with a high B flat 
that was poignantly sweet, the audience broke into 
a tumult. In the vernacular, Miss Mario stopped 
the show.—Cleveland Times. 


The limpid purity of Queena Marig’s voice, her 
perfect intonation and tonal emission, with the per 
fection of her phrasing and tonal modulation, make 
her singing a constant delight. Her portrayal of 
the character of Gilda was an artistic achievement 
that was proclaimed by the audience in unre- 
strained acclaim.—Wilson G. Smith, Cleveland 
Press. 


The only exuberant applause was aroused by 
the singing of the Toreador Song by Mardones, 
and Queena Mario’s delightful singing of her aria 
in the third act. If the truth were stated without 
equivocation, Mardones and Queena Mario were 
the popular stars of the occasion, and deservedly 
so.—Wilson G. Smith, Cleveland Press. 


Last, not least, by a wide margin, Queena Mario 
was the Micaela. And she was, albeit her role is 
relatively a minor one—only for the reason that 
she has no great amount of singing to do as com 
pared with the portrayer of the name role—be- 
yond question the evening’s brightest star. 


And after this fault-finding, I have nothing but 
praise for the Micaela of Queena Mario. She 
brought to the part everything that it should pos 
sess: sweetness, charm, archness, simplicity, em 
barrassment and a beautiful soprano voice that 
rippled her songs like pearls passing on a string 
through the hand.—Archie Bell, Cleveland News 


‘HE received something like an ovation is 
Aw Micaela in “Carmen,” but there was greater 
opportunity in “Rigoletto.” And she lived up to 
expectations in every way Just as a personal 
observation, I cannot recall having heard and seen 
a singer who so admirably projected charming 
girlishness and purity as did Miss Mario as 
Micaela. And this was again the keynote of het 
performance in the more pretentious role 

A lovely Gilda and one possessing a voice of 
crystalline purity that naturally captivated the 
crowd after she had sung her big arias. There's 
a fresh beauty about her voice that is rare; there 
was refreshing charm in her expression in certain 
scenes, in fact, I would venture the opinion that 
Miss Mario may henceforth be counted among 
4 really fine Gildas of her generation.Archie 

ci leveland News 


Her singing of the third act aria was a model of 
style, of the rounded and finished phrase, of subtle 
and delicate modulations of the voice And this 
voice is of a quality that may, perhaps, be best 
described as enchanting. It is of crystalline purity 
and clarfty, and hence, of the sort that carries, even 
in its softest tones, to the farthest reaches of any 
hall or opera house 

Last night Miss Mario made much use of pianis 


simos, and with ravishing effect. And she can put 
power, and a thrill, too, in her high notes. An 
admirably gifted lyric soprano. There are not 


many to rival her.——Ja H. Rogers, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer 


It was a pleasure unalloyed to many of Miss 
Mario’s Cleveland friends and admirers, all of 
whom have for some seasons been prophesying for 
her a brilliant career, to hear her in a principal 
part in a great opera company and thus to see 
their prophecies come true Che fact of the mat 
ter is that the far famed art of the Italian “bel 
canto,” or in plain English, the art of beautiful sing 
ing, has no more appointed exponent on the stage 
today than the Gilda of last night 

Far more than any save a very few of the elect 
among vocalists, Miss Mario felicitously rounds het 
periods, charmingly grades her cadences And 
as we have before pointed out, this voice is of ex 
quisite texture. It is like a silver thread of tone; 
vet with clear and telling substance Jas 


Rogers, Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Concert Direction: Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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OVATION AND GIFTS FOR PIERRE MONTEUX AS 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA SEASON CLOSES 


Patrons of Orchestra Bid Warm Farewell to French Conductor at His Final Concert Here—Claudine Leeve and Jean 
Bedetti Please in Joint Concert—Cecilia Society Gives Second Concert Under Jacchia—Zimbalist Scores with 
Symphony—Gertrude Josefly at Fox School—Gordon with Symphony Ensemble—Dahlquist 
in Debut Recital—Other Boston Notes 


Boston, Mass., May'4.—Perhaps the most eventful chap- 
ter in the absorbing history of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was brought to a close Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, May 2 and 3, in Symphony Hall, when 
Pierre Monteux conducted his final pair of concerts as 
present leader of that celebrated orchestra. Always an 
artful program-maker, the French conductor arranged a 
list of pieces well designed to reveal the merits of an 
orchestra which is virtually his own creation, and his own 
unobtrusive gifts as conductor, Opening with the C minor 
symphony of Beethoven he gave it a reading that disclosed 
fully the beauty and grandeur of this ever-stirring music. 
From the master symphonist Mr. Monteux turned to Car- 
penter’s humorous and skilfully written suite, Adventures 
in a Perambulator, thus giving further proof of his sincere 
interest in music of American origin—and of his own in- 
nate courtesy. He then proceeded to the type of music in 
which he is perhaps most at home—indeed, unexcelled, as 
interpreter—Debussy’s highly imaginative and strangely 
beautiful prelude to The Afternoon of a Faun. Then, for 
final farewell, the treasured overture of Wagner to Tann- 
hauser—in the choice of which Mr. Monteux may have 
felt a kinship to the pilgrims returning home victorious 
after trials exacting and numerous. 

In the performance of these pieces the orchestra played 
with the remarkable euphony and plasticity that have char- 
acterized its work in these last two seasons of Mr, Mon- 
teux’s incumbency—the successful fruition of his efforts 
as organizer and drill-master in the Bostonian musical 
vineyard, There may be an orchestra here and there that 
can play as skilfully, as expressively, as eloquently as the 
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present Boston Symphony, but none heard by the writer 
in this country or abroad can surpass it. That this is so 
is due largely to the patience, the taste, the skill, and the 
extraordinarily sensitive ear of Mr. Monteux. Recognition 
of this fact no doubt contributed to the ovations that have 
been accorded the departing conductor during the past 
week—Tuesday in Providence, Thursday in Cambridge, 
Friday and Saturday in Boston. sues 

Expressions of the deep regard, esteem and affection in 
which Mr. Monteux is held have taken various forms. 
subscribers to the series of concerts in Providence pre- 
sented him with a replica of Cyrus Dallin’s striking statue, 
The Call of the Great Spirit, the original of which stands 
in front of the Art Museum in this city. For these in 
Boston and vicinity who wished to show their appreciation 
the trustees of the orchestra arranged a farewell reception 
for Saturday afternoon to which were invited the sub- 
scribers of both the Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
concerts, also those of the Monday evening series and of 
the Harvard University series at Sanders Theater. In 
the receiving line were Mr. Monteux, the trustees and their 
wives, and Mrs. Henry L. Higginson, widow of the founder 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Judge Frederick P. 
Cabot, chairman of the trustees, after a warm greeting, 
presented the departing conductor with a volume containing 
an expression of admiration and gratitude, and bearing the 
signatures of all present, and others, to the number of 4000. 
Among those who signed were: Mrs. H. L. Higginson, 
President Lowell and ex-President Eliot of Harvard, Mayor 
Curley and Mrs. Curley, Lieutenant-Governor Fuller and 
Mrs, Fuller. The text follows: 
To Pierre Monteux: 

As your five years among us draw to an end, we whose names are 
signed to these words wish to express directly to you our deep appre- 


ciation of all that your conductorship of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra has meant to the art of music in our community and our 


country, . : 
You came to us at a time when many established things were threat- 


ened with destruction. We realize that to you a peowtias debt of 
gratitude is due not only for ponent your true leadership of the 
orchestra through a critical period of its history, but also for re-estab- 
lishing its musical position and bringing its performances to a pitch 
of beauty never surpassed. The keen pleasure we have had in the 
artistic results of your labors will be remembered with enduring 


thankfulness, ; F 
As you return to your native land we shall follow you with grateful 


thoughts and the warmest wishes that taking with you as artist and 
man our respect and admiration, you may meet with the best of good 
fortune through all the years to come, 

In accepting this volume, Mr. Monteux, in a few well- 
chosen words, thanked the trustees and the patrons of the 
Symphony Orchestra for their kindness and cordial interest 
and consideration. On the preceding evening Mr. Monteux 
was guest of honor at a dinner attended by the trustees 
and their wives, and was the recipient of a silver punch 
bowl. Finally, during the intermission at last night’s con- 
cert, Mr. Burgin, the concertmaster, in behalf of the mem- 
bers of the orchestra, presented their genuinely admired 
and beloved leader with a large silver flower bowl. Last 
night’s audience, by the way, established a new standard in 
demonstrations, as far as Symphony Hall is concerned. 
They clapped, stamped and cheered, recalling Mr. Monteux 
times without number. Oldtimers are agreed that it was 
an ovation without precedent in the history of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. . 

In expressing any opinion regarding Mr. Monteux the 
writer feels as he did when he wrote the following editorial 
last summer upon the announcement of Serge Koussevitzky 
as the French leader’s successor : 

The Bassing of Pierre Monteux as conductor of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra calls for an appraisal of his work. Granted that his 
qualities as a conductor did not excite the general admiration that was 
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the lot of leaders like Gericke, Nikisch and Muck—to name the most 
illustrious of his predecessors—Mr. Monteux’s contribution to the 
musical history of Boston was nevertheless significant. When he 
came to Boston he tound the symphony orchestra disrupted by the 
war and he spared no pains to reorganize it. No sooner, however, did 
the new orchestra begin to function smoothly, than it was again dis- 
organized by a strike which resulted in the elimination of a third of 
the personnel. Again Mr, Monteux set to work to rebuild the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and it was the consensus of critical opinion that 
the early glories of the famous symphony orchestra had been restored, 
and there were not a few who claimed for it the leadership among 
orchestras that it enjoyed for many years. 

Mr. Monteux’s abilities it may fairly be said that he has made 
ilecided strides as a conductor and that as a program maker he might 
well serve as a model for many other orchestral leaders. His departure 
from Boston next spring will regretted by a considerable part of the 
orchestra's following in Boston. On the other hand, the time was ripe 
for a change and the coming of Mr. Koussevitzky will be welcomed 
by the orchestra’s well wishers not only in Boston, but also in New 
York and the other cities visited by this organization. 

To this opinion might be added that Mr. Monteux has 
created an exceedingly high standard of catholicity in his 
choice of programs. Without neglecting the classics he 
has made a place for the modern music of all schools— 
English, French, German, Italian, Russian and American. 
Indeed, his interest in American music has been an incen- 
tive to our native composers. An artist of exceptional 
modesty, Pierre Monteux has no talent for self-advertising. 
His sole interest has been the faithful interpretation of 
music according to his lights and ideals, and it is manifest 
that he has won the lasting esteem and regard of music- 
lovers who have been acquainted with his work. 

CLaupineE Leeve AND JEAN Benettt Give PLEAsuRE. 
_April 27, in the concert room of the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
Claudine Leeve, mezzo soprano, and Jean Bedetti, first 
cellist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, gave a concert 
that yielded uncommon pleasure. This pleasure was de- 
rived both from the nature of the program and from the 
character of the performance. Mme. Leeve gave a dem- 
onstration of her vocal and interpretative powers in these 
pieces: Vittorio mio core, Carissimi; Laschia ch’io pianga, 
from Rinaldo, Handel; Minuet de Martini, Weckerlin; 
Plaisir d’Amour, Martini; La Chevelure, Debussy; Impres- 
sion Basque and Carnival, Fourdrain; Vergebliches Staend- 
chen, Brahms; Zueignung and Staendchen, Strauss; Don’t 
Care, Carpenter, and Rain, Curran. 

In her singing of this well-varied list Mme. Leeve re- 
vealed a fresh soprano voice of good range and of naturally 
lovely quality. A pupil first of Mme. Marchesi and more 
recently of Mme. Schoen-René, she produces her voice 
freely and gives it a uniform quality throughout its range. 
Her diction, moreover, is commendable in whatever lan- 
guage she sings, be it English, French, German or Italian. 
That she has been well schooled as an interpreter is indi- 
cated by her musicianly phrasing of the charming old airs 
with which she opened her part of the program, and by her 
manifest familiarity with tradition regarding the proper 
interpretation of these pieces. In her later numbers, and 
especially in those requiring a more personal and subjective 
expression, Mme. Leeve's singing was occasionally marred 
by a too obvious concern as to technical means to permit 
of that spontaneity which is indispensable to effective dra- 
matization of a song. This may have been due to nervous- 
ness. At all events, it is a defect easily remedied in her 
case since she already has a sufficient grasp on the mechanics 
of singing to permit of greater freedom in interpretation. 

Mr. Bedetti was heard in these numbers: Sonata, No. 10, 
Valentini; Arioso, Bach; Spanish Dance, Granados; Mel- 
ancolie, Dupont; allegro giocoso, Napravnik; Air, Hure; 
Air a Danser, Lermyte; Papillons, G Faure; Appassionato, 
Widor. The art of this great cellist has been made familiar 
to us in recent years through his annual appearance as 
soloist with the symphony orchestra, in recitals and in 
chamber music, let alone his altogether admirable work in 
the routine of the symphony concerts. His playing last 
Sunday evening demonstrated anew his fitness to be ranked 
with the great virtuosi of his chosen instrument—from the 
point of view of tone, technic, musical sensitiveness or 
response to the poetic quality in whatever music he under- 
takes. Both Mme. Leeve and Mr. Bedetti stirred their 
large, friendly audience ‘to enthusiastic applause, and both 
artists had to add extra pieces. Arthur Fiedler, accom- 
panist, of this city, gave fresh proof of his excellent abili- 
ties, his accompaniments for both artists being characterized 
by skill, taste and sympathetic understanding. 

Cecitia Society PLEASES IN SECOND CONCERT 

The Cecilia Society, as reorganized and trained by Agide 
Jacchia, gave its second concert of the season under the 
expert leadership of that conductor, April 24, in Jordan 
Hall. The choir was assisted by Ralph Smalley, cellist, who 
with the helpful accompaniments of Ernest Harrison, gave 
an exhibition of his abilities in pieces by Berckenstock, Van 
Goens, Slinon and Casella. The choir of the Cecilia So- 
ciety was heard in these pieces: Agnus Dei, Widor; Spanish 
Serenade, Elgar; Psalm 137, Margaret Starr McLain; 
Nicolette, Ravel; Ave, Maris Stella, Grieg; Awake, Awake, 
Bantock, and Peace with a Sword, Mabel W. Daniels. 

Mr. Jacchia is to be commended for his discriminating 
choice of pieces. It was an unhackneyed and well varied 
program to which he treated the large audience which had 
gathered to hear the concert. Of particular interest locally 
was the performance of a choral setting of Psalm 137 by 
Margaret Starr McLain, a student at the North Eastern 
Conservatory of Music, who won the Endicott prize for this 
psalm last year when she was only eighteen years old. Her 
setting is effective, especially at the beginning, and was 
warmly received. Another item of local interest was the 
performance of Miss Daniels’ stirring Peace with a Sword 
which was also vigorously applauded. 

Mr. Jacchia has brought the chorus of the Cecilia Society 
to a high standard of performance. The voices blend well, 
there is notable precision of attack and release of a phrase, 
and greater freedom than is enjoyed by most choral bodies 
in expressing the emotional content of the music in hand. 
Perhaps the outstanding qualities of the choir as restored by 
Mr. Jacchia are rhythm and shading, these qualities con- 
tributing in no small way to the dramatizing abilities of the 
Cecilia chorus. The large audience was very enthusiastic, 
recalling Mr. Jacchia again and again. 

Purtirp Gorpon AND SympHoNy ENSEMBLE 

Phillip Gordon, pianist, and the Boston Symphony En- 
semble, Augusto Vannini conductor, divided a concert of 
piano and orchestral pieces on Sunday afternoon, April 27, 
in Symphony Hall. Mr. Gordon disclosed a serviceable— 


indeed, brilliant—technic and commendable musical _intelli- 
gence in the songful concerto in G minor of Saint-Saéns and 
in pieces by Chopin, Liszt and Ravel. 


He also played the 
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piano part in Foote’s tuneful quintet for piano and strings, 
a work which gave evident pleasure to the audience, mak- 
ing it necessary for Mr. Foote to bow his acknowledgment. 
The Transcendental study in F minor by Liszt was played in 
part by Mr. Gordon in the flesh, so to speak, and in part by 
the pianist via his own Ampico recording—a truly remark- 
able reproduction of this pianist’s style. Mr. Gordon was 
well received by a large audience “and added a jazz number 
as an encore. 

Mr. Vannini’s minature orchestra, a well balanced and al- 
together admirable body of musicians from the symphony 
orchestra, showed its qualities in pieces from Wolf-Ferrari, 
Chadwick and Liszt. The audience was keenly appreciative 
throughout its program. 

ZimBALIst WINS TriumMPH WITH SYMPHONY. 

Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, won a distinct success as solo- 
ist with the symphony orchestra at its concerts of Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, April 25 and 26, in Sym- 
phony Hall. He piayed the songful and spirited, if over- 
long, concerto of Tschaikowsky, giving it a memorable 
performance. The violinist has seldom been heard here to 
better advantage. Technically, tonally, musically and dra- 
matically, Mr, Zimbalist’s playing was of the superlative 
order and his hearers rose to him, recalling the modest artist 
many times. 

The piéce de résistance of the purely orchestral portion 
of the program was the Symphonia Domestica of Richard 
Strauss, played here earlier in the season and repeated by 
request at these concerts. Strauss’ tonal description of 
his domestic life, despite unimportant pages, remains an 
extraordinary piece of music writing, rich in invention, com- 
pact in texture, replete with beautiful and tender passages 
that ought to ensure it a place among the classics. A 
novelty of the program was a relatively unfamiliar sym- 
phony of Mozart (K. No. 200) in C major, played for the 
first time in Boston. Although written in his seventeenth 
year, this work can hardly be called immature in structure 
or imagination. It has the wistful charm, the melodic 
beauty, the spontaneous musical freshness and expressive- 
ness that one associates with the writings of this genius. 
Mr. Monteux played it with requisite grace and spirit and 
he merits thanks for adding it to the repertory of the sym- 
phony concerts. 

DaHLQuist IMPRESSES FAVORABLY. 

Another pupil from the studio of Vincent Hubbard made 
his local debut in Boston this season in the person of H. 
Pembroke Dahlquist, baritone, who gave a recital April 23 
in Jordan Hall. With the helpful assistance of Walter 
Hansen, accompanist, Mr. Dahlquist was heard in these 
pieces: Light, Christian Sinding; Nightfall, Horatio Parker ; 
Break, Break, Break, Cecil Burleigh; Time O’Day, Cyril 
Scott; Povero Marinar, L. Mililotti; Vision Veneziana, 
Renato Brogi; Im Zitternden Mondlicht, Eugen Haile; 
Morgen-Hymne, Georg Henschel; Ack, hvad var lefnad ar 
pe och snar, Emil Sjogren; Per Svinaherde, arr. by 
Gustaf Hagg; The Fields O'Ballyclare, Florence Turner- 
Maley ; The Pipes of Gordon's Men, William G. Hammond; 
Il s'est tu, le charmant rossignol, Gretchaninoff ; ll Neige, 
H, Bemberg ; Sainte Dorothee, A. Fourdrain; Le Manoir 
de Rosemonde, H. Duparc; Serenade and The Cock Shall 
Crow, John Alden Carpenter; Come to Me in My Dreams 
and Love Went A-Riding, Frank Bridge. 

Mr. Dahlquist did himself an injustice by not including 
any of the so-called master songs from the classics in his list 
of pieces. However, although not a discriminating program 
maker, he did prove himself as a discriminating vocalist. 
Gifted with a fine voice, warm and full in quality and of 
liberal range, he has been well schooled in its proper use, 
He-is most effective at present in songs with a ready melo- 
dic and rhythmic appeal. A conspicuous feature of his 
singing is his notably clear enunciation. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Dahlquist will favor us next season with a pro- 
gram more worthy of his powers. His audience enjoyed 
the recital, and encores were added. 

Mme. SzuMowWSKA IN RECITAL, 

On April 24, in Steinert Hall, Mme. Antoinette Szumow- 
ska was heard in a program comprising Schumann's Carna- 
val; four mazurkas, two etudes and a barcarolle by Chopin ; 
and numbers from Rameau, Liszt, Debussy and Paderew- 
ski. . 
Gertrupe JoserFy PLays at Fox Scuoov. 

Gertrude Joseffy, Providence pianist and artist pupil of 
Felix Fox, eminent pianist and teacher, gave a recital, 
April 25, in the auditorium of the Felix Fox School of 
Pianoforte Playing. Miss Joseffy gave a_ pleasurable 
demonstration of her abilities in a well-varied and interest- 
ing program drawn from Bach, Scarlatti, Respighi, Ravel, 
Chopin, Debussy, Rachmaninoff and Liszt. Her playing 
reflected the altogether admirable qualities of the Fox 
method: technically fluent, musically sound, ever in good 
taste. A large audience gave frequent evidence of its pleas- 
ure. Miss Joseffy should venture a public recital here 
next season. 

Pautist CHoirk AT SyMpHONY HALL. 

Father Finn and his celebrated Paulist Choristers of New 
York gave their only Boston concert of the season on Sun- 
day evening, April 27, in Symphony Hall. The program 
included music by Palestrina, Vittoria, Finn, Gretchaninoff, 
Young, Burleigh, Massenet, Gounod and Gaul; also four 
settings of the Ave Maria from Arcedelt to Schubert, and 
Southern melodies, besides various solos. The forty- five 
boys and twenty men who make up this choir again disclosed 
voices of praiseworthy individual quality and again dis- 
closed the fact that these voices do not always blend well. 
Nor does a persistently faulty diction enhance enjoyment 
to be derived from their singing. The methods by which 
Father Finn obtains his effects are generally in evidence 
and quite disconcerting. With the material at his com- 
mand it ought to be possible for this otherwise praiseworthy 
leader to produce greater freedom and a more spontaneous, 
more joyous type of music. Among the boy singers were 
Edward Slattery, Thomas Dolan, Master O’Callahan and 
Richard Leadbetter. Of the men singers Nicolas Murphy, 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, was heard in a 
few solo numbers, as was Fenwick Newell. An audience 
of moderate size applauded the choir and its leader. 

Guy Mater Gives Concert ror YOUNG PEopLe. 


Guy Maier gave one of his enjoyable concerts for “young 
people of all ages,” Saturday morning, April 26, in Jordan 
Hall. With a word of explanation before each piece the 
excellent Mr. Maier played a well diversified program com- 
prising these numbers: The Merry-Go-Round, March of 
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the Tin Soldiers, Troendle; Nocturne, Grieg; The Erl- 
King, Schubert- Liszt ; What the Old Music Box Says, De 
Severac; two etudes, F minor and A minor, Chopin; 
Melody, Gluck-Sgambati; Perpetual Motion, Poulenc; The 
Minstrels, Debussy, and The Juggling Girl, Moszkowski. 
Exsa GiortorF AND Henry Licutwarpt In Jornt Concert. 
Elsa Giorloff, soprano, and Henry Lichtwardt, pianist, 
gave a joint concert to a friendly audience, April 23, in 
Steinert Hall. May Forslind served as accompanist for 
Miss Giorloff. The soprano included airs from Mozart, a 
group of Scandinavian songs and pieces by Buzzi- Peccia, 
Curran, Spross and Densmore. Mr. Lichtwardt played the 
Appassionata sonata of Beethoven and pieces by — 
Sauer and Chopin. bom 


Corporazione Delle Nuove Musiche 


Gabriele d’Annunzio, G. Francesco Malipiero and Alfredo 
Casella founded last year in Rome a society with the above 
name, the object of which is to develop modernism in 
Italy by introducing modern music, and to do all in its 
power to foster the new Italian music, It further proposes 
to extend the study of music among the people. In its 
educational efforts the society leans heavily upon the past, 
especially that of Italy, so as to crystallize the musical feel- 
ing of the nation on the support of tradition, too long in- 
terrupted, which Italy seems today to have a tendency to 
renew. The society has given at Rome its first five con- 
certs, of which the programs are given below. It has also 
organized a tour of Italy of Schoenberg’s Pierrot Lunaire 
under the direction of the composer, of which ten perform- 
ances were given, in Rome (two), Naples, Florence, Venice, 
Padova, Turin (two), Milan (two). 

The society also organized in Rome ten concerts for 
students; organized a people’s choral society, which will 
make known works of the Italian polyphonic school; 
founded a circulating library of modern music, both Italian 
and foreign; organized a series of concerts for working 
people; and is publishing each month a magazine called 
La Prora. This society is also the Italian section of the 
International Society for Contemporary Music. Its head- 
quarters are at Rome: Via Piamonte, 117. 

The following are the programs of its concerts of mod- 
ern music (March, 1924) and the musicians who took 
part in them: 


I—Sonata per pianoforte e violoncello... .......... 604.005 Debussy 
Mythes (tre poemi per violino e pianoforte)... ....Szymanowski 
Tre Canzoni trecentesche (1923) per canto.............. Casella 
Sonata per pianoforte e violoncello................ Honegger 

uintetto per flauto, oboe, clarinetto, fagotto e corno....Sowerby 
Il—Quartetto n. 4 per MAREE aioe Casda teases codicc, 2c 
OT I Gos yc wiy dat a hah 00 Uno Ae eke OO Auric 
Sonata per clarinetto ¢€ fagotto... .....ccecsceccsceees Poulenc 
Two Nursery Rimes (per voce e clarinetto)............... Bliss 
Trois berceuses du chat per voce e¢ tre clarinetti...... Stravinsky 
Suite de “L’ Histoire du Soldat” (per pianoforte, 
EEE I GUNES CG's daca chs ee sbnehdedeaten¥s Stravinsky 
I1I—Sonata per pianoforte e violino.............eeeeeeeee Clausetti 
SE SOE GNU. bvccrnndes cp vee sececenncaoeseesé -tanrens 
PM igs d pl vatachesscackccetsncaes . Pizzetti 
Tre sonett) del Petrarca (canto).......sccscccccesccecs Pizzetti 
Prstecale er oboe, fagotto, viola e violoncello........ Massarani 
Vitalba iancoscpino (per pianoforte)............ Castelnuovo 
La sera ‘hessiann MN ass oe or FOC nas Monee 08 Chane Bad Casella 
a Sonetti del Burchiello (canto)............. Malipiero 
ey IE COUN, ob aid 5 dé bnd conan s 000.00 ves Casella 


$1 


yeaa Malipiero 


IV—Stornelli e ballate (quartetto)...... Toe ie ae Aa 
Duetto per violino e violoncello... ........6060600000 . Rave 


Trois berceuses du chat (2da esecuzione) . Stravinsky 


Concertino per archi............ . Stravinsky 


Sonatina per flauto e pianoforte... .. ‘ coves Rieti 
Cinque pezzi per archi .... ia ade ate . Casella 
V—Concerto in quattro tempi per (eer en vee ece Casella 
EE ccc ehunencdsgabicietsecbecerézenet Schonbe tg 


These programs were rendered by the following artists: 
Singers—Evelina Levi, Ghita Lenart, Spinella Agostini; 
piano—Alfredo Casella, Artalo Satta; violin—Mario 
Corti, Remy Principe; cello—Gaspar Cassad6; quartets— 
Societa del Quartetto Romane; Quartetto Pro Arte of 
Bruxelles ; oboe—Riccardo Scozzi; clarinet—Carlo Luberti; 
bassoon—Gino Barabaschi. The artists in Pierrot Lunaire 
were: Director—the composer; recitation—Erika Wagner 
(of the Schauspielhaus of Vienna) ; piano—Eduard Steuer 
mann (Vienna); violin—Laurent Fralleux (Bruxelles) ; 
viola—Germain Prévost (Bruxelles) ; cello Robert Maas 
(Bruxelles); Flauto ed ottavino— Louis Fleury (Paris) ; 
Clarinetto e clarinetto basso—Henry Delacroix (Paris). 


Activities of the Proschowsky Studio 

The following artists are among those studying with 
Frantz Proschowsky: Elizabeth Lennox, Virginia Rea, 
Clara Lang, Jane Beats, Helen Levenson, James Haupt, 
Rosa Napau, Glenn Drake, Ella Mylius, Beth Tregaskis, 
Joseph Barnet, Beatrice Schwab, Camille Robinette, Rogilio 
Baldrich, Benjamin Kalchsthaler, 

William Armstrong, Arthur Bergh, and Frantz Proschow 
sky were the hosts at a musical given at the Proschowsky 
Studio on April 27. The program was made up mainly of 
songs written by Mr. Bergh and sung by artists-pupils of 
Mr. Proschowsky. It was as follows: The Night Rider, 
In June, and The Return (Arthur Bergh), James Haupt; 
Deep River, It Was Nothing but a Rose, and The Little 
Flim-Flam (Arthur Bergh), Elizabeth Lennox; Waltz 
Song, from Romeo and Juliet (Gounod), The Little Damo- 
zelle (Novello), The Maids of Cadix (Delibes), Virginia 
Rea; Sleepless Dreams, The Little Peach, and The Haw- 
thorn Tree (Arthur Bergh), Ella Mylius; Amour viens 
aider, from Samson and Dalila (Saint-Saens), Elizabeth 
Lennox; Mi chiamano Mimi, from La Boheme (Puccini), 
Ella Mylius. 


Schneevoigt Resigns Stockholm Conductorship 


Georg Schneevoigt, conductor of the Stockholm Konsert- 
féreningen Orchestra for years past, resigned his post on 
May 1. Although his letter of resignation to the manage- 
ment was couched in the most friendly terms, one hears that 
the real reason for it was an intrigue set up against him 
by a certain member of the committee during his recent 
absence in America. Prof. Schneevoigt was much hurt 
that such a thing should take place after his years of ser- 
vice, and determined to resign. The board of directors 
asked him to withdraw his resignation but he refused to do 
so. He will direct the summer concerts at Scheveningen as 
usual and it is understood he will conduct as guest in Berlin 
in the fall. Also there is talk of his again being invited to 
America for guest appearances here. 
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EXTRAORDINARY SUMMER COURSE 


Formerly Given Summers in Switzerland Offered in New York to 
SIONAL SINGERS AND TALENTED VOCALISTS 
PREPARING FOR A PROFESSIONAL CAREER BY 


MRS. ELISABETH ALEXANDER 


MAJOR 


Of the Musiek Lyceum, Amsterdam, 


Holland and Buda-Pesth, Hungary 


TWO MONTHS. SIX LESSONS A WEEK OF INTENSIVE PRACTICAL WORK 


Designed to Correct, Perfect and Enlarge the Knowledge and Methods of Serious Students of the 





Paris, Berlin and Petrograd, 
EUGENE ROEDER, Dramatic Coach. 
OLGA HALASZ 


the course. 


a soprano and a mezzo soprano, selected amon 
of Giuseppe Bamboschek, conductor of the 





TWO FULL LESSONS AND ONE ENSEMBLE LESSON A WEEK 
UNDER THE PERSONAL DIRECTION of MRS. MAJOR HERSELF 


Three Weekly Lessons Under the Following Distinguished Coaches: 
CHEVALIER C. DeLANCELLOTTI, formerly of the Conservatories of Paris and London, 
DR. FRANCIS GROMON, formerly conductor of the Royal Opera, 


Teachers and Other Non-Performers Are Offered a Unique Privilege 


Mrs. Major, alone among successful European 
teaching methods, which have achieved remarkable results. 
other non- performers may attend Mrs. Major's lessons. 

Complete operas, for which the coaches will prepare the students, 


Four free scholarships, for Americans only, will be given, one each to a@ tenor, a baritone, 


of the Musical Courier, and Coenraad V. Bos, famous coach. 


Budapest, and theaters in 


teachers, welcomes observation of her 
For a nominal fee teachers and 


will be given during 


applic ants for the course by a jury consisting 
etropolitan Opera, H. O. Osgood, of the staff 








Carnegie Hall, New York. 





The singing lessons of the course will be given in a handsome studio in CARNEGIE HALL. 


For Particulars and Rates, address by letter Mrs. ELISABETH ALEXANDER MAJOR, No. 535 Cathedral 
Parkway, New York. Personal Interviews Daily except Saturday and Sunday, 12:30-1:30 p. m., 


at Suite 838-839, 
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TONE QUALITY IN THE CHILD VOICE 


What Should Be Done to Obtain the Best Voice Production Possible Under General Classroom Conditions 


[The following article by Anna E. Gardner, assistant 
director of music in Albany, N. Y., is interesting be- 
cause it brings right down to the class teacher the funda- 
mental principles of tone production, and the quality of 
this tone when produced, There is, perhaps, nothing 
more vital in the training of the grade teacher than that 
she be sufficiently qualified to handle this problem of 
voice production. So much of the singing done by the 
pupils in the United States is insufferably bad. They 
may be able to read music and listen to music, but when 
they come to singing they are woefully deficient. This 
is due to the lack of training of the grade teacher while 
in Normal School, There is much that can be said on 
both sides, but it remains that class teachers and super- 
visors will have to be trained more intensively in the 
art of voice production.—The Editor] 


“Edward Johnson says that ‘the car is the most im 
portant factor, our greatest ally It helps us to imitate 
We hear a beautiful tone; we try to imitate it Listen 
ing, imitation, memory, are very important factors in the 
tudent's development.’ 

“When the majority of children in a class belong to the 


nging type, it 18 an easy matter to secure lovely tone 
because a beautiful, flute-like quality is the heritage of 
every normal child, Our greatest problem is the class com 
posed in the large of children who can not match tones 
Che enthusiastic teacher will leap to the opportnity of 
these children the God-given right to lift their voices 


giving 
n song By helping cach one daily, she can train these 
non-singing children first, to match tones and phrases and 
later, to sing in tune the child-like songs that are at once 
the joy and inspiration of every primary class 

Ihe selection of material for children is one of the 
principal factors in the development of good tone quality 
Children’s voices are naturally high and light ; therefore, 
the songs selected should tend to accentuate that quality 


loo much care can not be given in regard to the compass 
ind pitch of material if we do not desire to witness the 
deterioration of the tone quality in our class rooms 
“Many supervisors believe that a lovely tone can be 
developed in all singing if the class hum the melody or 


sing it with ‘loo’ before using the words. But, that prac 
tice in itself will not bring the desired results Also, it is 
fraught with many dangers. If the ‘oo’ is used to excess, 


the objectionable hooty tone will develop, Too much hum 


ming is injurious to a class whose tendency is a nasal qual 
ity Unless under expert direction, much humming in 
duces stiffness and rigidity of jaw, tongue, and throat. 
The individual recitation in ear training and sight singing 
will single out the children who are inclined to imitate the 
twang that the cheap vaudeville singers use frequently. 
Working enthusiastically with the class as a whole and 
with individuals, the resourceful teacher can inspire her pu- 
pils with a standard of tone quality that will soon eradicate 
cither the ‘hooty’ tone or the ‘nasal tendency. In addition to 
trengthening the weakest link in all other phases of our 
work, the individual recitation gives us an opportunity to 
correct faulty tone conditions noticeable in the singing of 
children in our classes. 

“The foremost leaders in public school music in our 
country believe, and experience confirms their belief, that 
the desirable head tone can be maintained by giving special 
attention to diction. Perfect pronunciation, pure articu- 
lation, and clear enunciation are indispensable allies in our 
efforts to secure good tone quality 

“If we expect beautiful, flute-like singing during our 
music period we must have one standard for all singing. 
‘The teacher who permits loud, harsh singing during the 
game period, who tails to pitch the songs high enough for 
children’s voices, or, who invites bad tone production by 
her own singing, is bound to have poor tone quality. 

“The importance of the well modulated speaking voice 
in the class room can not be overestimated. Loud, strident 
tones in the reading, geography or history lesson, monot- 
onous recitation of spelling words or arithmetic tables, un 
due shouting on the playground all tend toward the de- 
terioration of the tone quality of a school. 

“Music is fundamentally a heart language. Good tone 
is impossible under disagreeable conditions. Morgan Kings- 
ton believes strongly ‘that a singer can not adequately ex- 
press the beautiful and pure in music while cherishing at 
the same time a bad heart and a mean nature behind it. 
Singing is such a personal thing that one’s mentality, one’s 
inner nature is bound to reveal itself.’ 

“We can not expect others to love that for which we 
care not. Sincerity is the key that unlocks the treasure- 
trove of mutual trust. Ours is a divine mission—love for 
one’s work and dauntless zeal for its uplift are contagious. 
If day after day we take a spirit of joy to our music 
period, the children will be imbued with our enthusiasm 
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who won a great triumph in the premiere of Nerone at La 
The press and public 
», Raisa had not been heard 
in Italy in several seasons and her 
» first performance of Boito’s 


long expected opera. (Maurice Goldberg photo) 





and the tone quality will reflect the happiness that should 
be an integral part of every normal lesson. 

“If oon the fostering of lovely tone in our songs and 
* the ideal into every phase of our work, 
can inspire chil lren with a love for, and an appreciation 
» beautiful in music, 
thing aaa the building of a nation Dos sail will wor 
, the highest and the noblest in the one language 
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EMINENT PIANIST 


A FEW OF HIS RECENT 
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“A sterling artist.’—N, Y. Evening Post. 
“A master musician.”—Iashington Star. 


“Leopold played with the hand of a vir- 
tuoso.”—San Francisco Post, 


“Leopold was excellent, sympathetic in feel- 
ing, and technically admirable.”—Chicago Post. 








Ralph Leopold is engaged for the 
summer music series at Kenilworth, 


Nd. 
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METROPOLITAN IN CLEVELAND 


(Continued from page 5) 
rounded excellence of the company’s productions. “The prov- 
inces” however, seeing them for the first time, are just as 
appreciative of the more “taken for granted” things as they 
are of the more notable artists. 

The settings, for example. Time and again as the curtains 
opened to disclose some sumptuous hall or lovely mountain 
scene, there was a hush of appreciation and then a burst of 
hanac apping which would rejoice the heart of any scenic 
artist. The lighting, due partly to the excellent equipment of 
the hall and partly to its skillful handling, was responsible 
in no small degree for the reception accorded the sets them- 
selves. 

Then the orchestra was not sunk in a pit, but played on 
the floor level with the boxes and dress circle. The con- 
ductors succeeded admirably in subduing its volume so that 
the tones from the stage were not obscured, Mr. Moranzoni 
being especially good in this respect. The tonal excellence of 
each section was noteworthy. The chorus work was of a 
high order, There was always fine, rich tone, splendid una- 
nimity and decisive attack when one was needed. 

AIDA THE OPENING ATTRACTION. 

The audience at the opening was probably the most bril- 
liant of the week, Persons prominent in the social, political 
and business life of the whole region were there in large 
numbers and the huge Auditorium was a kaleidoscope of 
color. Between the first and second acts Newton D. Baker 
introduced Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Metropolitan, who, in a tactful and flattering speech, 
praised Cleveland for having civic pride enough to build the 
magnificent hall in which the operas were given and then to 
bring to it such attractions as were being offered. He said 
his company was glad to come to C leveland and would come 
again if they were wanted. 

The performance itself was vociferously acclaimed, as it 
deserved to be. The setting given it was more gorgeous than 
anything ever seen here previously, and musically it was just 
as perfect. Rosa Ponselle sang the name part dramatically 
and with great feeling, and she received ovations after sev- 
eral scenes, as did Martinelli as Radames. His tenor voice 
is clear, sweet and of great power, and he sang with fine 
spirit. Julia Claussen was the Amneris and not Karin 
Branzell, as had been announced. Mardones’ rich, resonant 
baritone made him an excellent Ramfis, and Danise as the 
King was more than satisfactory Paltrinieri and Nanette 
Guilford filled out the noteworthy cast successfully. 

The chorus should be given a large share of praise for its 
work in Aida. The end of the second act (when Radames 
comes home from the war) was the most soul-stirring bit of 
ensemble to which Cleveland has ever listened, and Mr. 
Moranzoni, conductor, controlled the situation admirably, 
there and throughout the entire evening. 





Fine PERFORMANCE OF CARMEN, 


If Monday night’s audience reveled in the opulence of the 
production and the grandeur of the music, that of the follow- 
ing night was no less pleased with the airy charm and vivacity 
displayed on that occasion. Scarcely can one imagine a 
greater contrast than that between Verdi's Aida and Bizet’s 
Carmen, yet they were both done equally well. Florence 
Easton, as the fatally coquettish cigarette girl, was some- 
what unsuited to the part physically, but no more so than are 
the majority of artists who undertake it, and by her dramatic 
power she overcomes that one ‘difficulty more successfully 
than most. Her characterization was extremely well done 
and her rich voice proved an instrument well suited to the 
tuneful music. 

The histrionics displayed throughout the evening were of a 
high order, the other artists following close behind Miss 
Easton in this regard. Queena Mario (Micaela) was espe- 
cially popular with the audience, and her singing of the beau- 
tiful aria in the third act “stopped the show.” Edward John- 
son made a handsome and luscious voiced Don Jose, and Jose 
Mardones, as the pompous toreador, was just as good. The 
smaller parts were capably handled by Grace Anthony, Hen- 
riette Wakefield, Louis D’Angelo, Angelo Bada, Leon Ro- 
thier and Lawrence Tibbett. 

Rosina Galli, in the ballet at the beginning of the fourth 
act, provided one of the chief pleasures of the evening. Spon- 
taneous, free, full of the joy of living, her dancing and that 
of the ballet took the audience by storm and brought forth 
prolonged applause. Nor should the work of Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek at the conductor’s desk be forgotten. Due to his 
expert handling of the baton, the orchestra, chorus and art- 
ists were fitted together into a harmonious performance of 
unusual vivacity and buoyancy. 

EXCELLENT SINGING IN RIGOLETTO, 

Lucrezia Bori had been announced as the Gilda in Rigo- 
letto but on account of an indisposition she was unable to 
appear. Queena Mario, singing in her stead, proved to be 
all that could be desired, physically, histrionically and 
vocally, for she was appealingly lissome and unsophisticated 
in contrast with the philandering duke and his courtiers. 
Her voice is of exquisite texture and is used intelligently 
and she received as warm a welcome from this audience as 
the one she was accorded on Tuesday. De Luca, who was 
the jester, Rigoletto, was a stranger to Cleveland audiences 
but he quickly made many friends. His acting was superb 
both as the professional jester and as the anxious and then 
revengeful father. His baritone was warm, rich and pow- 
erful and was used in a spirited fashion, which carried 
his hearers along with him irresistibly. 

Gigli’s reception was like that given to an old friend 
whose return has been anxiously awaited. His is, of course, 
one of the outstanding voices of the period, tonal quality 
and general technic both considered, and his popularity is 
thus explained. 

Among the lesser lights, Marion Telva, whose Maddalena 
filled out the quartet so admirably, should be mentioned 
(that number had to be repeated, by the way), as should 
also Adamo Didur as Sparafucile. The sizable cast was still 
further strengthened by the seasevagg of Henriette Wake- 
field, Ananian, Tibbett, and Nanette Guilford. 

CuavrapIn Dominates FAust PERFORMANCE. 

Twice within the present winter Cleveland opera goers 
have been awarded the sight of a devil incarnate in the 
person of Feodor Chaliapin. The two are by no means 
the same, however. In Boito’s Mefistofele (with the Chi- 

cago Civic Opera Company) Mr. Chaliapin made the god 
of evil an awe-inspiring, blood-curdling divinity, while the 


MUSICAL COURIER 


version in Gounod’s Faust lost a little awfulness but gained 
in sardonic humor and deep cunning. The artist, by his 
huge physique, masterful portrayal of character and won- 
derful vocal accomplishments, completely dominated the per- 
formance of Thursday evening, his sinister influence being 
felt through every scene, After witnessing this exhibition 
of his work Cleveland agrees heartily with those who have 

named him “a superman among singing actors.” 

Edward Johnson, on account of illness, was supplanted 
in the title role by Armand Tokatyan, heard here for the 
first time. His clear, ringing tenor was well adapted to 
the part assigned him. Frances Alda was equally pleasing 
as Marguerite. She was in fine voice and made a beautiful 
picture, especially in the Garden Scene, after which the 
efforts of these two singers were heartily applauded. Ellen 
Dalossy’s Siebel, her excellent rendition of the famous 
Flower Song in particular, was also very popular. Marthe, 
Valentin, and Wagner were taken by Kathleen Howard, 
Lawrence Tibbett and Louis D'Angelo, respectively, and 
were very well done. As has been noted above, the chorus 
covered itself with glory on this occasion. Mr, Bamboschek 
directed. 

Boris GopuNorr. 

Again on Friday night Mr. Chaliapin demonstrated his 
outstanding ability as singer and actor. He was again sur- 
rounded by a strong cast but, as the superstitious, remorse- 
ful Czar Boris, he was once more the dominating figure. 
The picture he painted of the strong man led into wrong 
doing by his desire for power and ever afterward preyed 
upon by a sense of guilt, which brings him to despair, was 
heartrending in its intensity. There were spots of beauty 
in the performance, to be sure—notably the duet in Act II 
sung by Marion Telva and Mr. Tokatyan as Marina and 
Dimitri, respectively,—and they came as welcome respite 
from the tragic tone of the opera as a whole. Both the 
above-named artists are well-endowed vocally and they 
sang with an ardor which was applauded vigorously. 

Others in the long and capable cast were Ellen Dalossy, 
Kathleen Howard, Jose Mardones, Louise Hunter, Paolo 
Ananian, and Jose D'Angelo. The chorus and orchestra 
under the discriminating and inspiring baton of Gennaro 
Papi gave a splendid account of themselves and the set- 
tings provided the usual magnificent background. 

Romeo et Jutierre ANOTHER TRIUMPH. 

From the standpoint of numbers the audience which 
greeted Bori and Gigli on Saturday afternoon was not as 
good as some of the others, but it ranked among the most 
enthusiastic of the week. The music of Romeo et Juliette 
cannot be surpassed for melodious sweetness, and the artists 
who gave it voice evidently did so with full and sym- 
pathetic understanding of its honeyed phrases. Lucrezia 
Bori—slim, girlish and strikingly beautiful—made an ideal 
heroine, while Gigli was equally as handsome and other- 
wise as well fitted to play opposite her, The matchless 
qualities of the two voices are too well known to need de- 
scription. Suffice it to say that their auditors, many of 
whom were young people from Cleveland's schools and _col- 
leges, were quite swept off their feet by the beauty of the 
music, Leon Rothier, as Friar Laurent, gave such a rich 
toned pronouncement in such well rounded periods, to his 
big scene at the marriage of the lovers that he, too, was 
rewarded with unusual applause. 

Millo Picco, the Paris, and Angelo Bada, the Tybalt, 
were splendid in their spirited roles, and Didur as the 
father of Juliette, Miss Dalossy as Stephano and Henriette 
Wakefield also deserve special mention. The more minor 
parts were also capably handled. 

Capacity AupiENCE Sees It Trovatore, 

Even Cleveland’s Public Auditorium has its limits, beyond 

which it cannot go in absorbing people. Those limits were 
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reached on Saturday night when the largest audience of 
the week heard the final performance of the opera season, 
It can safely be said, too, that they witnessed as great a 
performance of Il Trovatore as has ever been given any- 
where. Some “forward lookers’” among music lovers call 
this work old, stilted and uninteresting but it loses none 
of its popularity thereby, and among the masses of the people 
its famous arias, duets, and ensemble numbers are still 
loved as they used to be and as they deserve. The Anvil 
Chorus, for example, Gr the beautiful Home to Our Moun- 
tains were greeted with thunderous applause, while after 
the Miserere one was truly deafened to all else and only 
by a repetition of the scene could the audience be satisfied 
As on Monday night the performance was a triumph for 
Rosa Ponselle, who sang Leonora. Martinelli, too, received 
ovations after his every scene and his spirited, vigorous 
impersonation of Manrico deserved such recognition, Mar- 
ion Telva’s Azucena was an excellent delineation of a cun- 
ning, unscrupulous, and revengeful woman, while Danise 
gave a fine interpretation to the role of the Count. Italo 
Picchi’s huge bass voice, of which he made admirable use 
in the opening scene as Fernando, marked him apart from 
the others in the minor roles, although Grace Anthony, 
Pietro Audisio and Vincenzo Reschiglian also filled their 
parts acceptably. D. B 


Rafaelo Diaz to Herman Neuman 


Herman Neuman, the New York coach-accompanist, was 
the recipient of the following letter from Rafaelo Diaz, the 
popular tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company : 

My dear Mr. Neuman: 

Allow me to thank you again for the splendid support you 
gave me at my appearance in the Town Hall, as soloist with 
the Novello Davies Choir. 

Especially fine was your handling of my Spanish group. 
Your work in my operatic airs and American songs left 
little to be desired. 

Thanking you again, believe me 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Raragto Draz, 
Metropolitan Opera Company, N. Y. 

At a recent musicale at the home of Mrs. William Hirst 
on Park Avenue, New York, Mr. Neuman accompanied 
Roszi Varady and Beniamino Gigli. 


Benefit Recital Under Seymour School Auspices 

A benefit recital was given under the auspices of the 
Seymour School of Musical Re-Education at the Arts 
Center, New York, on April 28, by Marguerite White, so- 
prano, Rita Maginot, pianist, and Yasha Bunchuk, cellist 
A varied and interesting program was rendered. 


Parmelee Reélected Vice-President 
At the annual directors’ meeting of Haense! & Jones, held 
in the offices of that concern in Aeolian Hall on May 1, 
Fitzhugh W. Haensel was reélected president and Horace 
J. Parmelee, vice-president and treasurer of the firm Mil 
ton Douthat will be in charge of the publicity. 
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**Planiste of Re-engagements’’ 
Management: Rata Présent, Hotel Majestic, New York City 
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THE BLUE LOTUS 


KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN 
Two atmospheric songs in the Hindu idiom—colortul, melodic haunting. 
For medium voice. 


AMINA’S SONG 
MYSTIC SHADOW 


Each .@& 


Sole Selling Agent 
Carl Fischer, Inc., Cooper Square, New York 











THE GLENN DILLARD GUNN SCHOOL 


of Music and Dramatic Art, Inc. 
1254 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 


LEE PATTISON 


Famous American Pianist 


Teaching exclusively at this school 


June 1 — August 2 


Artists’ Classes, Technic Classes, Private Lessons 
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Which is the greatest musical paper in the world, 
and why are you reading it at this minute ? 
: 

The musical season is waning fast in New York. 
here were only ten concerts in this city last Sunday. 
B 

New York is admitted to be the world’s music 
center. In other words, the bulls’ eye. Perhaps 
that is why it is so hard to make a hit here, 

noenndiycaiidins 

This is the Presidential election year. Before 
musicians cast their vote they should write to the 
candidates and find out which one favors the estab 
lishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 

— & —— : 

The other day a pianist named Rachmanoff gave 
a recital in Paris, playing several pieces by the cele 
brated composer with one syllable more, Rachmani- 
noff. M, Rachmanoff's fellow artist in recital re- 
joiced in the name of Mme. Tschepelevetzkaya. 


Some pianists believe in beginning their art from 
the ground up, so to say, There is a pianist in Lon- 
don (whose name we never heard until we read it 
in the Daily Mirror) who has special shoes made 
for him “soled with a very thin layer of leather and 
another thin layer of crepe rubber, . . . His 
technic is so dependent on the good use of the pedals 
that he has this special shoe made to allow a certain 
degree of sensitiveness to the ball of the foot and 
also to prevent slipping.” Extraordinary, isn’t it, 
how such giants as for instance Liszt, Rubinstein, 
and Paderewski, not to mention a host of other high 
lights, have got on for years with just ordinary foot- 
wear? 

ee * 

At last, after years of waiting and the lapse of 
something more than half a century since it was 
begun, Boito’s mystic and mystifying opera, Nerone, 
was really produced at La Scala, Milan, on the 
evening of May 1. The expected appears to have 
happened. The performance, according to all re- 
ports, was magnificent, the work itself effective only 
in spots. The libretto is better than the music. 
Boito, as has been pointed out here before, was a 
magnificent librettist, who also composed—not, like 
Richard Wagner, a magnificent composer who also 
wrote librettos. Although there are fine moments in 
the music of Mefistofele, especially in the prologue, 
that opera gave no reason for believing that there 
would be any long sustained inspiration in the music 
of Nerone, The cabled notices united in praising 
the perfection of the production, for which Arturo 
Toscanini is responsible; the magnificence of the 
scenery, for which Ludovico Pogliaghi receives 
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credit ; and the excellence of the cast, in which Rosa 
Raisa stood out conspicuously. In general, however, 
the notices of the work itself sound like nothing so 
much as a discreet attempt to excuse its short- 
comings. 

A business man of our acquaintance, who has 
three daughters, sings happily to himself all the time, 
Yes, We Have No Piano, 

Ss BEA 

All signs point to La Gioconda as being the im- 
presarios’ favorite opera next winter, Mr. Gatti 
has already announced its revival; Chicago is to do 
it also. One will have to wait until early fall to find 
out what is to be the favorite sonata for pianists. 
Lut that there will be one there can be no doubt. 
There is every year, 

From a subscriber we receive a letter in which he 
says: “Please note my change of address for the 
summer, 1 would not willingly miss even a single 
issue of the Musicar Courter, which I enjoy from 
cover to cover, even though I am not a professional 
musician, I think that part of the pleasure your 
paper gives me is due to the fact that it is so abso- 
lutely different from every other paper. Please let it 
stay so, and continue to give us your fearless com- 
ments on artistic matters and everything in relation 
therewith.” We intend to do so. 


For the first time since 1914 London is having 
“Royal Opera” in dear old Covent Garden. It 
opened on Monday evening of this week with Rhein- 
gold. The company will include a number of Chi- 
cago Opera singers, among them the tenors Piccaver 
and Ansseau. Mary Garden is among the possibili- 
ties and Mme. d’Alvarez among the sureties. The 
opening month of the season is to be devoted to 
German opera in German, the first time since the 
war. Among those who are reported having de- 
clined to sing because London will not pay enough 
money are Rosa Raisa, Lucien Muratore and Maria 
Jeritza. Maria Ivogun will be principal coloratura, 
sharing honors with Selma Kurz, who will have to 
do better than she did in America to make a hit with 
the Londoners, 


= ; 
MUSIC WEEK 

This is Music Week, National Music Week. For 
the first time, all of the musical forces of the United 
States have joined together for the celebration of 
music, for the recognition of music as a force second 
to none in its civilizing influence, to do honor to 
music by taking a week off to acknowledge its exist- 
ence to the exclusion of the thousand and one other 
human interests that vie with it to hold people’s 
attention. 

National Music Week! It is being celebrated, in 
the only way music can be celebrated—with music-— 
lots of music, music everywhere, hundreds of con- 
certs in every city and town in the land. — The civic, 
education, religious and musical forces have got to- 
gether to make the week a success. Everybody has 
faith in music. Even those who do not love music, 
who do not even like music (there are a few such 
unfortunates), agree that music has its value as a 
community asset. 

The difficulty, of course, with Music Week is that, 
to most of us, every week is more or less music week. 
The man or woman who regularly attends concerts 
either in the concert hall or in his own home by 
means of player-piano or talking machine, is not 
likely to feel that he is going much out of his way 
to get more music during Music Week. People who 
attend church services every Sunday will not feel 
the need of any especial efforts to get more music 
of the same kind. 

But there is another side of the matter that lends 
to Music Week its importance. It means the con- 
centration of scattered effort. It means that children 
as well as grown people are given opportunity to 
exhibit their musical wares in such thoroughly ad- 
vertised form that they make a far deeper impression 
than they would under ordinary circumstances. It 
means that, for one week, we are not permitted to 
forget music for a single moment, and that many 
eople to whom music means little when the Week 
vegins, discover themselves in the ranks of those 
who sit up and take notice when the Week is ended. 

Nothing could be better than this sort of general 
activity. There arises from it an enlarged effort 
as well as a widened vision. It causes people who 


are only occasional patrons of music to become regu- 
lars. It is, when all is said and done, the best sort 
of advertising for music—not for some individual 
but for music itself. The benefit to the musician is 
indirect but it is very real, and Music Week there- 
fore deserves the enthusiastic support of every musi- 
cian and music lover. 
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AN IMPORTATION FROM 
FRANCE 


“Merci, chers orchestres négres d’Amérique, 
merci magnifiques jazz bands, de la bienfaisante 
influence que vous avez eue sur la vraie musique 
de mon temps.” 

Thus the dedication of Jean Wiener’s Sonatine 
Syncopée, which has been lent this office by the 
courtesy of the Fine Arts Importing Corporation 
of New York, an importing house which special- 
ized in things French and where, by the way, 
modern French music may be consulted by 
those curious as to its recent development. 

Among the curious were “we,” and we got 
hold of the Wiener Sonatine Syncopée with joy 
because of its dedication. That dedication 
means: “Thanks, dear Negro orchestras of 
America, thanks magnificent jazz bands, for the 
beneficent influence which you have had on the 
real music of my time.” 

Significant in many ways, this dedication! 
First of all we derive from it the impression 
that Paris jazz bands are made up of Negro 
players. Hence we may also assume that Paris 
still likes the real jazz, with its improvisations 
and the antics of the players. So that Paris is 
not as far advanced, jazzically speaking, as 
America, which has long since passed through 
that stage of the illness, thanks to Lopez, White- 
man, et al. 

Furthermore, we see what Mr. Wiener thinks 
of jazz. Not real music in his opinion, since he 
thanks it for the influence it has had on the “real 
music” of our time. That influence is a thing 
we all hear a good deal about, but find it a little 
dificult to perceive. Where is there any music, 
not jazz, which has been influenced by jazz? 

That is an interesting question, and one the 
answer to which strongly suggests the thought 
that musicians have mistaken rag-time for jazz. 
In other words, there is room for the belief that 
jazz introduced American syncopation to Eu- 
rope, and Europe got syncopation and jazz 
mixed up in its mind. 

Now jazz is not syncopation. Jazz is perfect- 
ly possible without syncopation. The syncopa- 
tion is an inherited characteristic due to its 
American birth, but there are many bars—whole 
passages of splendid jazz—which are entirely 
devoid of syncopation. 

Jazz is a particular color, a particular arrange- 
ment. It is not by any means confined to the 
orchestra, and piano jazz is quite as familiar to 
Americans as is orchestra jazz. But stress must 
be put on the word “particular.” Any and every 
complex contrapuntal arrangement is not jazz. 
It must have a counterpoint built upon particu- 
lar lines, and these particular lines are all of 
them strictly American, development of a very 
clear and definite American idiom the like of 
which exists nowhere today nor ever has ex- 
isted anywhere in the world except America. 

What this American idiom is made up of ex- 
actly, or where it came from, or how, or why, 
are matters which are far from settled with any 
certainty (and not likely to be, seeing the scorn 
our American scientific gentlemen have for any- 
thing native unless it is Negro or Indian). But 
any old orchestra and band man and arranger 
will remember how the style gradually evolved 
out of a variety of popular elements, simply fol- 
lowing along lines of least resistance with the 
taste of east decade. 

Jean Wiener, who is a prominent Parisian 
musician and conductor, has not included any 
smallest bit of this idiom in his Syncopated 
Sonata, but it is an interesting attempt neverthe- 
less. He names his tempos significantly: 
Rhythm only; Altogether mechanical; Blues; 
One must hear only the saxophone; Soft, soft like 
trombones of the Blacks. But the American 
color is missing; it is neither rag-time nor jazz. 

Yet interesting, that cannot be denied! The 
reflection of ourselves as we appear to foreign 
lands cannot fail to be interesting and perhaps 
also informative. And we see that abroad, at 
least in the mind of Mr. Wiener, the Negroes are 
entirely to blame—or to credit—for it. There 
are many native Americans who think the same. 

Which impels one to ask why, if this is a 
Negro music, it did not reach France through its 
African possessions rather than by the round- 
about route of America? 

It would be illuminating if one of our modern- 
istic music societies were to give a concert of 
Europe made American music. Then we would 
discover that Europe, though influenced, per- 
haps, by American music, cannot make it. 
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DOES RADIO REPRODUCE? 


“Legalized Piracy” is the heading of an editorial 
article which appeared recently in the New York 
Herald-Tribune dealing with the same matter which 
led to editorial mention in these columns last week 
—the proposed Dill bill which, if passed by Congress, 
would free radio broadcasters from all obligation to 
recognize the ownership of copyrighted works. 

“Legalized Piracy!” It is a good term and one 
to bear in mind. It describes pretty fairly what the 
average non-legal mind wili feel for the proposal to 
permit anybody, without restriction and without cost, 
to use copyrignied music for some sort of indirect 
profit, be that profit the spreading of propaganda 
(which is advertising of a sort), direct commercial 
advertising, the sale of radio receiving sets, etc. 

One thing we all must fully realize: the broad- 
casters, none of them, not a single one of the whole 
lot, goes to the expense of broadcasting concerts or 
other matter “just for fun.” And, whether it be the 
Anti-Saloon League, the Anti-Prohibition Par.y, 
manufacturers of limburger cheese, theater or de- 
partment store owners, newspapers, electrical manu- 
lacturers or something else, personal profit or benefit 
of some kind is what they are after. Even the sing- 
ers and pianists and violinists who “sing or play tor 
nothing,’ receive the advance assurance trom the 
radio people that “it is good advertising,’ and do it 
for the purpose of profhting from that advertising. 
‘Therefore, since all of these people expect to derive 
benefit, even if not cash benefit, from their broad- 
casting, they should pay royalties on all of the copy- 
righted music that they use, and any bill or legal 
permit to evade the payment of these royalties is just 
what the Herald-Tribune calls it: “Legalized 
Piracy!” 

But there is also another side of the matter: the 
side of those who purchase, at small or large cost, 
radio receiving sets, either with ear phones or loud 
speakers. What do they get out of it and what guar- 
antee have they that they will get permanently even 
as much as they are getting now? 

When President Coolidge made a recent address, 
which was broadcasted, it was announced in advance 
that other programs would be temporarily suspended 
to avoid interterence with the President’s words. 

But that is an acknowledgment on the part of the 
radio broadcasters themselves that there is, under 
ordinary circumstances, interference. And ask your- 
selves, you radio fans who read this: How much real 
music do you get over the radio? 

We do not have to answer that question. Readers 
who have radio sets of their own, who have listened 
in with their friends, or have stopped in at any one 
of the many sales stations of the radio manufactur- 
ers and have heard the music coming from the mouth 
of the loud speaker, will have answers ready, and 
we know just what those answers will be. 

Ask yourselves another question: How much do 
you think the sort of music that comes through the 
radio would be likely to increase the reputations of 
those whose singing or playing are broadcasted? 
Suppose, for ins ance, you have never heard some 
particular singer, do you think that singer would 
be likely to convince you of his worth, the beauty of 
his voice, his artistry, by means of a radio concert 
under ordinary average conditions ? 

Just take the trouble to read the radio page of any 
of our popular newspapers and ask yourselves the 
significance of the endless discussions of interfer- 
ence, of whistling, of receiving under certain weather 
conditions and not under other weather conditions, 

Do the talking-machine people, or the conductors 
of our symphony orchestras, or those who give re- 
citals at Aeolian or Town Hall, issue day after day 
a series of directions of how to hear them best ? 

And, in the matter of radio, when all of the direc- 
tions are most carefully followed, is the reproduction 
real and complete and satisfactory? Is there no 
distortion? Is there ever a time when you can tune 
in on one particular station, and tune out all of the 
other stations, and get any piece of music from be- 
ginning to end reasonably perfect ? 

Ask yourselves, too, who the artists are who are 
now to be heard over the radio? Look at the lists, 
printed every day in the newspapers, and see how 
quickly and easily you can pick out well-known 
names. And yet the radio people have been using 
some of these musical artists for several years and 
claim that the radio is great advertising for the art- 
ists who sell their services, not for cash but for 
whatever advertising they can get out of it! They 
should be known, should they not? But can you 


name, off hand, without thought, a famous radio 
artist, as you can a dozen or more famous concert 
artists who do not sing for radio—except, perhaps, 
on some rare occasion where diplomacy or friendship 
demands it ? 

The copyright question is one which will interest 
a very large number of radio fans, but perhaps few 
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professional musicians. What the musicians will 
want is largely not copyrighted music but proper 
reproduction of great performances irrespective of 
the music performed. ‘The small-town teacher would 
like greatly to be able to tune in to a city recital or 
concert—to one of the big artists, to a great sym- 
phony concert or opera production. But they want 
assurance that the music will not be distorted. 

And how often has it happened to any radio fan 
that he has succeeded in getting such a concert in 
such a manner? How often have you listened in 
to this or that offering and marvelled at the won- 
der of it, thrilled by this modern scientific mystery, 
but not thrilled by the music because the reproduc- 
tion was so imperfect, there was so much “static,” 
so much interference, so much distortion? 

Radio is still in its infancy—that we all acknowl- 
edge. There is room for great improvement both in 
sending and receiving, and the first question one 
should ask himself before entering into either side 
of the game is this: how far has it advanced at pres- 
ent. The future is another matter. The day may 
come very soon, when we can really hear concerts 
and operas over the radio with so little distortion 
that it will be a real musical treat even to the music 
lover of taste and discernment. Has the day arrived? 


° 


“THE NEXT NUMBER ON THE 
PROGRAM” 


Now that both sides are “warming up” for the Presi- 
dential campaign, and campaign songs must shortly be 
chosen, the following titles are suggested for the considera- 
tion ot song writers: 


1.—To be rendered at all Republican campaign rallies by the 
Republican Glee Club. 

(a) “Oh, What Did McAdoo Do With Doheny’s Dough?” 
Words and music by Senator “Jim” Reed, the 
“Missouri Mockingbird.” 

(b) “Meet Me In Old New York.” Words by William 
Jennings Bryan, music by the White House cat 
and a few friends. 

Note :-—-The Republican Glee Club regrets it has no other 
good numbers available at this time, but it assures 
its patrons that the (a) and (b) numbers will be 
worth the whole price of admission. 


2.—To be rendered at all Democratic campaign rallies by the 
Democratic Glee Club, 


(a) “All In A Little Black Bag.” Words by E. L. Doheny, 
music by A, B. Fall. Special arrangement for 
wind instruments by “Tommy” Heflin, the well- 
known leader of the famous Senate Jazz Band. 

(b) “Oh, Why Did I Fall For The Teapot Dome.” Words 


and music by Harry Sinclair. Arranged for 
broadcasting by “Tom” Walsh, leader of the 
world-renowned Montana Symphony Orchestra. 

(c) “A Friend In Need Is A Friend Indeed.” Words by 
Albert Fall, music by E. L. Doheny, leader of the 
Doheny String Orchestra. Mr. Fall will be re- 
membered as the composer of that charming little 
ballad, “Down Where The Three Rivers Flow,” 
the royalties on which are said to have already 
amounted to about $125,000. 

“Has Anybody Here Seen Denby?” Words by “Pat” 
Harrison, music by “Jo” Robinson. Special ar- 
rangement for piccolo, with variations, by “Tom- 
my” Heflin. 

(e) “Dirty Harry Dougherty.” Jazz furioso. Words and 

music by “Burt” Wheeler, leader of the famous 
Montana Brass Band. Special arrangement for 
calliope with male chorus accompaniment, 

(f) “Yes, I Received No Bananas.” Words by G. D. 
Wahlberg, music by “Archie” Roosevelt. Mr. 
Wahlberg will also be remembered as the com- 
poser of the two song-hits, “Me For The Life 
Of A Stable-Boy,.-At Sixty-Eight Thousand A 
Year!”, and “Yes, I Am Not Happy.” 

“Oh, What He Did To Me!” Words by “Ned” Mce- 
Lain, music by “Mitch” Palmer. Dedicated to 
Albert Fall, “a dear deceased friend.” 

“When Roxie Rocks The Boat.” Words by “Burt” 
Wheeler, music by Smith Brookhart. Mr. 
Wheeler is the composer of “Gone, But Not For- 
gotten,” also, which he dedicated to Harry 
Dougherty. 


(d) 


(g) 


(h) 


The Democratic Glee Club announces to its pa- 
trons that the foregoing are but part of the ma- 
terial on hand, the balance being withheld because 
of possible objection by the censor. Come and 
bring your friends! Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your money refunded! Our slogan: “For the 
Good of the Perty!” 

James MacDermotr SHERIDAN. 


Note :— 


A POINT WELL TAKEN 

Says Carl Engel, writing in the Musical Quarterly, 
of the new Richard Strauss ballet, Schlagobers ; “In 
harmonizing his tunes, Strauss is fonder than ever 
of violent wrenchings out of the key—for key there 
always is, because there is still the restraint of su- 
preme craftsmanship, and because Strauss believes 
in tonality. He once asked a young composer of our 
day: ‘Why do you write atonal music? Don’t you 
know that you have talent?” As abruptly as he 
swerves from the key, des he return to it. The 
effect of the whole procedure is much like that 
achieved by a performer on a slack wire who is per- 
fectly sure of himself, but who all of a sudden begins 
intentionally to swing the wire frantically, threaten- 
ing every moment to fall off, and then regains his 
supposedly lost equilibrium in a flash, with a smile 
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and a bow to the breathless audience. When this 
trick is done once or twice in an evening, it may have 
the desired effect. But when done too often, the 
audience begins to see through it and loses interest in 
the performance. The curtain actually comes 
down on the purest C major. The slackwire per- 
former grins, slides to his resting pole, climbs down, 
waves the inevitable diatonic handkerchief to cool a 
moist cheek, and disappears bowing.” 

How right Mr, Engel is!) That famous waltz in 
Der Rosenkavalier (Keine Nacht ohne mich) might 
have been very lovely indeed if Strauss hadn’t in 
sisted on capering through half a dozen keys, lest he 
should be thought unoriginal, Johann Strauss, for 
instance, never bothered about exotic harmonies, 
though his waltzes will continue to be played long 
after those of Richard are forgotten, 

- . 


WHO PAYS THE PIPERP 
To the Musical Courier: 

Under this heading you printed last week some 
remarks quoted from the London Musical News and 
Herald anent the Salzburg Festival of the Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary Music, and added, 
by way of comment, the statement that “the Ameri- 
can section of the International Society of Contem- 
porary Music is practically moribund, It disagrees 
with the central section of the society as to method 
of selection of compositions to be given at the annual 
festival, and until some agreement is arrived at—if 
ever—it will not participate in any way in the 
festivals.” 

This demands correction. That the American 
Section of the I. S. C. M. was somewhat inactive 
during the past year is, indeed, a fact, and the reason 
was, as stated by you, the difference of opinion as to 
the method of selection of compositions to be played. 
But there has been a change of officers and of direc- 
torate, as announced in the Musica Courter of 
April 24, page 58, and this new board is determined 
to do everything in its power to further the success 
ful Salzburg festivals and to offer such music by 
American composers as is available. Whatever dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the selection of music may 
have existed are not considered by the new board 
to be of sufficient importance to interfere in any way 
with the active participation of the American Section 
in the promotion of the Salzburg Festivals. 

There is also the following line in the article under 
discussion: “This year, the only ‘American’ com- 
poser represented on the programs is Ernest Bloch.” 

The “American” in quotation marks indicates a 
misconception as to the internationalism of this so 
ciety. It is the rule of the society that the works of 
composers shall be sponsored by the section of the 
country in which they are living. Since Bloch lives 
in America his works are sponsored by the American 
section, The question of “who is American and 
who is not” is not one that will be settled, or even 
discussed, by the American Section of the Interna- 
tional Society, and it does not appear to be a question 
which is being seriously taken into consideration 
abroad. 

America’s job is, first of all, to discover what com 
positions are being written by musicians living here 
of similar character and equal merit as those being 
given at the International Festivals, to recommend 
them and have them accepted for performance if 
possible, and to arrange for their adequate perform- 
ance. The American Section would also like to en- 
courage American musicians of prominence who 
happen to be abroad to attend the Salzburg and 
Prague Festivals as representatives of America. We 
do not have to be in on the programs to be good 
sports, and our turn will come when we merit it. Al- 
ready we have been represented by works of Sower- 
by, Whithorne and Bloch, and other representations 
will come when our own native born composers, and 
composers residing here, write, and present to the 
American section, or to headquarters in London if 
they prefer, works that deserve to stand with the 
things being given in the festivals. 

There is an attitude towards these festivals in cer 
tain quarters that serves to put a damper on the best 
efforts of the American committee. Some people 
laugh the whole thing to scorn, say it is no use any- 
way, that it will die a natural death, etc. There are 
always people who will fight any idealistic effort be 
cause somebody is the gainer by such effort. There 
will always be people who will claim that these fes 
tivals are merely propaganda, personal advertising, 
mutual admiration societies and the like. But those 
are not the sort of people who have ever been re 
sponsible for the world’s progress. It is up to all 
sincere Americans and especially American musi- 
cians to combat this sort of scorn and not to be in 
the camp of the scoffers. After all, we are living 
inthe world of today, not tomorrow or yesterday, 
and whatever little thing we can do to promote 
progress it is our duty todo. FRANK PATTERSON. 














COURIER 


MUSICAL 


VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


Music critics always welcome a new word or 
phrase to add to their necessarily sparse professional 
vocabulary. Here comes the Morning Telegraph 
(April 25) with a new noun and a new verb, all in 
the same article; 

VIOLIN MASSEUR LOSES 

Court Ruies Baiuty Out or THE FLONZALEY QUARTET. 

Louis Bailly, who as a violin masseur is the best ever pro- 
duced by the Bailly family, wiil no longer be a member of the 
Flonzaley Quartet. From this ensemble he is apart, and 
furthermore he may not collect when their musical renditions 
fill theaters and concert halls 

An injunction to prevent the Flonzaley Quartet from 
throwing him over was denied Louis yesterday by the Su- 
preme Court. Louis claimed a copartnership and was ready 
and willing to viola all over our forty-eight States, but the 
other three members revolted, 

nnme 

Then there is W, J. Henderson, of the Sun (April 
26) with his apt characterization, when he alludes 
to the critic as “a hardened chronicler of musical 
misdoings.”’ 

nerme*e 

Chauncey M. Depew is ninety years old and says 
that he learned to play the harmonica when he was 
a boy. Is this a case of cause and effect, or spite and 
despite ? 

nme 

It is not difficult to become one of the greatest 
singers in the world. Mme. Melba, in an Australian 
interview, tells exactly how to do it; “During the 
years immediately preceding my first, and—for me 

my most memorable visit to Europe, the late Mar- 
quis of Normandy was Governor of Victoria, At 
that time | was regarded in Melbourne as a very 
good amateur pianist, much in request for private 
parties, at which | always played, and on very rare 
occasions also sang. At one of these functions, given 
at Government House, | gave some songs between 
the piano selections, and the Marchioness of Nor- 
mandy, in thanking me, said: ‘Child, some day you 
will give up the piano for singing, and then you will 
become famous.’ That was the simple comment that 
set me seriously thinking of a career as a singer. | 
had always felt that 1 would become a professional 
in music—pianist, organist, violinist, perhaps, but 
something in music, at any rate; but from that mo- 
ment | knew in an irresistible way that I was to be 
a singer,” Simple, is it not? 

znrme 
THE GUITAR PLAYER. 
He touched the strings with a subtle hand— 
The wind blew cold and the sky was gray— 
And he sang of a soft air'd, sunlit land, 
Of scented breezes and golden day. 
He Jull'd the wind with his wizard skill; 
From the dusky mists he charm'd the sun; 
But the sky was gray when his hand was still, 
And the wind blew cold when the song was done. 
—The London Academy. 
ere 

Helen Fairbanks, formerly of the Musicat Covu- 
RiER staff, delights us with this extract which she 
found in a chapter entitled “Some Diversions of 
Monte Carlo,” from Sir Frederick Treves’ The 
Riviera of the Corniche Road (Cassell & Co., Lon- 
don) : 

The theater, the opera, the concerts, and the minor enter- 
tainmenuts“«t Monte Carlo are famous and are allowed to be 
ot very high order. A series of ballets also occupies the 
season, and these, too, are approved by heads of families. It 
is to be owned that in most of the ballets a love element is 
prominent, but the love making is conducted on such formal 
and gymnastic lines that it is not likely to encourage imi- 
tators, 

The young man, according to accepted practice, pursues 
the lady. In doing so he revolves like a top, while she also 
gyrates after the manner of that toy. He rubs his chest 
with his hand to show that his heart is affected. She then 
lifts her foot above her head to show that she is unmoved by 
the information, He pursues her again, but this time with 
bounds, She retreats with tiny steps and ultimately takes 
refuge in the extreme corner of the stage by the footlights. 
Here she wriggles her shoulders and puts a forefinger in 
the corner of her mouth, He is much encouraged by these 
evidences of a dawning amiability and leaps repeatedly into 
the air. They then dance together with some exuberance 
and finally he grasps her by the waist and turns her upside 
down, so that her head rests on the boards. This shows that 
they are engaged; a conclusion which is approved by a sud- 
den crowd of lightly clad villagers in antics of bewildering 


violence, 
zn ne 

M. B, H. writes: “You haven’t mentioned books 
recently, and I’m afraid you are neglecting your read- 
ing. Why not spend one or two of these springtime 
evenings with William G. Campbell’s Annals of 
Tryon County (Dodd, Mead), Shafaat Ahmad 
Khan’s The East India Trade in the Seventeenth 
Century (Oxford Press), Darrell Helvena Smith’s 
The United States Employment Service (Johns Hop- 
kins Press), J. Maurice Clark’s The Economics of 





Overhead Costs (University of Chicago Press), A 
Conduct Curriculum for the Kindergarten and First 
Grade (Scribners), The Financing of Education in 
the State of New York (Scribners), J. Henderson’s 
A. C. Protective Systems and Gear (Pitman), and 
David Brownlie’s Mechanical Stoking (Pitman). 
nRre 
The racing season is on and musical horses are in 
evidence as usual. The thoroughbred list includes, 
among others, Composer, Briinnhilde, Rubinstein, 
Carmen, lago, Aida, Harmony, and Traviata. 
Rene 
Of course Debussy’s Feline has to be played with 
a purring touch, 
ere 
Our notion of an optimist is a concert manager who sends 
a music critic a subscription blank for a series of recitals.— 


New York World. 
nme 


Marie Rappold and Josef Stransky in a poker 
game. They have opposing hands: 

Rappold—"I bet two dollars.” 

Stransky—‘“I make it four.” 

Rappold—‘I raise you.” 

Stransky—“I call. And look here Marie Rappold, 





FROM THE MUSICAL VOCABULARY 




















“His touch was delicacy itself.” 





if you beat me, I'll hurry all the tempos when | 
conduct for you at the Baden Baden Festival this 


summer.” 
nem, 


E. I. Prime-Stevenson, remembered by New 
Yorkers of another day as one of our most scholarly 
and perspicacious writers on music, has been making 
his home in Europe for many years past, and now 
resides in Florence where he is finishing work on 
two new books which he plans to publish privately. 
They are Long-Haired Iopas: Odds and Ends From 
Twenty-five Years of Music Criticism, and Dramatic 
Studies to Read Aloud.. We had occasion to 
write to Mr, Prime-Stevenson not long ago, and 
in his answer just received, these passages are of 
more than personal interest : 


Your confidential remark on Huneker so precisely con- 
firms my own notion, these many years, that I feel flattered. 
The real J. G. H. eludes any very laudable critical analysis. 
I see, by what you note with regard to another, the late 
Krehbiel, that he must have considerably changed in person- 
ality (critical personality) since the remote years when I 
was au courant of his writing and ideas; though even those 
seasons developed idiosyncrasies that weren’t to my personal 
admiration. . . . 

_Well, peace be to all of them, old guard of H.’s and K.’s 
didactic epoch in America! We shall all of us be needing 
the same conventional but kindly wish, from our younger 
contemporaries, before much time shall have elapsed. . . . 

The main matter for us is to be able to “leave the world 
for them to battle in,” with the feeling that we have done 
our little best to speak and to write what we believed the 
truth about anything from esthetics to—astronomy; so far 
as we shall have been justified in bothering the world to 
listen to and to read us. 

_ I find English music criticism in what I see casually of 
its musical course, lamentably sloppy, timid and repetitious 
stuff, for most part. Certainly the best French critical out- 
put is far more perceptive—suggestive—now as ever. Some 
of the best routine criticism of musical doings which I see 
is that of the excellent Corriere della Sera, not to disparage 
the similar article in the Secolo. 

_ By the bye, my dear Mr. Liebling, is the musical hierarchy 
in the press of New York, and Boston, and so on—in fact, 
throughout the United States in general—‘“really and truly” 
of the conviction still that just because the Metropolitan 


Opera House and the Chicago Auditorium, cum al, the hun- 
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dred lyric theaters of Italy are wantifigeven unto the de- 
gree of void—in first class conductors, in admirable singers, 
strong and artistic operatic representations, of high ensemble 
excellence? Does the U. S. A. verily believe that its chief 
operatic focolari (so few at most!) exhaust the supply of 
inborn, superior, Italian musicality-practical? So that, for 
instance, the Scala, or the Carlo Felice, or Costanzi, or the 
San Carlo, or the Regio, Turino, or where else one may 
look and listen, offer only second and lower class produc- 
tions to an Italian public, with its hereditary and instinctively 
critical standards of opera, become so flaccid as to be com- 
plaisant toward such opera? Bs 
Sometimes it seems to me that the general but “musical’ 
American public is of just such fostered notions; and so 
sets me to remembering Abraham Lincoln’s most famous 
dictum, and that older one about populus vult. . . . 
nre 


At last a proverb has been punctured. The old 
German saying had it, “Whatever takes long, is 
good.” Boito’s Nerone disproved that belief. It 
took fifty-six years to get it on the stage, and all 
expert reports agree that the work is nothing to get 
excited about. New York is not to hear Nerone 
next season, and no one knows when it will reach 
this city. Boito is one of those composers who had 
the faculty of surrounding himself and his music 
with mystery, but it is difficult to understand why he 
did it, as nothing much was in evidence on those 
occasions when he condescended to lift the veil. 
Mefistofele is not a success and Nerone will not be 
a success. Boito had some technical skill but only 
scant talent. Certainly he possessed no inspiration. 
His music is forced, pedantic, dull. Perhaps he 
thought that because it took a long time for some of 
Wagner’s operas to reach the stage, similar delay in 
his own case would insure corresponding clamor and 
triumph. Boito’s was essentially a literary gift and 
not one of a first class order. He was not the equal, 
for instance, of Friedrich Nietzsche, or E. T. A. 
Hoffmann, both of whom were great writers but 
thought they were composers, too. Their music has 
vanished, so far as any public knowledge of it is 
concerned. A revival in Germany of a Hoffmann 
opera, Undine, a year or two ago, to celebrate the 
centenary of Hoffmann’s death, simply demonstrated 
more strongly than ever that as a musician Hoff- 
mann was a fine writer. 

nre*e 
May 3, 1924. 
Mr. Leonard Liebling, Editor in Chief, 
THe Musica Courier, 
New York City. 
My dear Mr. Liebling: 

I have just read, and wish now to express my sincere 
appreciation of the editorials headed respectively, “Radio,” 
and “Canned Music and Radio Music,” appearing in your 
issue of May. 

For some reason difficult of comprehension, there seems 
to exist in the minds of a few politicians at Washington, 
a belief that broadcasting is undertaken by newspapers 
as a matter of public service, instead of as a matter of 
business. The newspapers, working through an organiza- 
tion known as the National Association of Broadcasters, 
seem to have brought about the introduction of bills pro- 
posing amendments to the Copyright Act which run con- 
trary to the present law and to the laws of all civilized 
nations, and seem to base their arguments for the enactment 
of these bills upon two premises—viz., (1) that the law 
did not contemplate broadcasting at the time it was passed 
and therefore should not apply, and (2) that broadcasting 
is not undertaken “for purposes of profit.” 

The facts are, in my opinion, that what the bills really 
seek to do, is destroy the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, as these vast financial concerns 
know that if they can deprive the copyright owner of his 
organization and scatter these men into individual units, 
they, with their vast organization, influence, and finances, 
can easily defeat the individual where they cannot defeat 
the organization, and that then their piracy may become 
legalized. 

We are deeply grateful for the support accorded us by 
your valued publication, and it is not to be overlooked that 
it is very probable that the development of “radio” in the 
very near future, will be along such lines as will deprive 
thousands of musicians of their employment. : 

The time to control it, to regulate it, and to see that it 
“pays its way” is now. ; . 

In all of this there is no hostility on our part to radio 
as such, for we quite realize that it is a great step forward 
in human progress and will render a service of incalculable 
benefit to humanity in general, but it should be forced to 
pay its way and to abandon any idea that it is to assume 
a right to appropriate the works which make its develop- 
ment possible, and to have the services of talent without 
a : ; 

ith best wishes, I remain 
Very truly yours, 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, 
AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS, 
By E. C. Mizts, 
Chairman, Administrative Committee. 
nrRre*e 


The Darmstadt (German) Opera has solved the 
problem of operatic salaries. It pays its chief con- 
tralto $4 per month. The problem now is the con- 
tralto’s. 

eRe 


Dr. John Hunter, of the University of Sydney, 
Australia, makes known three new medical discov- 
eries for the treatment of diseases considered incur- 
able heretofore. That is good news, but the musical 
world is disappointed that these latest remedies do 
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not include a cure for the itch of untalented vocal- . 


ists to become opera singers. 
nrne 


Strauss’ Salome and Elektra were given in Vienna 
last week. Salome and Elektra? Where has one 
heard those names before? 

2 ae 

And speaking of names, Prague commemorated 
(on April 17) the 150th birthday of the composer, 
J. B. Lomasek. Quickly now, mention one of his 
works. 

emer 

The milknian’s favorite opera: Cherubini’s The 

Water Carrier, 
nRre 

Sir Edward Elgar has been made Master of the 
King’s Music. it was Sir Edward who declared 
on the occasion of his visit to this country: “1 have 
too many good friends among American composers 
to care to discuss their works.” The ambiguity is 
delightful. ‘ 

nRpe 

When “opera for the people” is proposed, does 
that mean that existent opera is against the people? 

ene 

An overtone is one of those tones which are left 
over and not played by amateur pianists. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
-—— + 
DETROIT’S SUNDAY CONCERTS 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra, with Victor 
Kolar, assistant conductor, directing, gave twenty- 
four Sunday afternoon concerts this past winter. 
Many other cities with symphony orchestras have 
regular Sunday afternoon concerts. New York has 
sometimes as many as three on the same Sunday 
afternoon, But the prices in Detroit range only from 
25 cents to $1, though the programs are by no means 
that hodge-podge generally known as popular con- 
certs. Besides which, they are all thoroughly re- 
hearsed and the technical part of the performance 
kept up to the standard that the orchestra maintains 
in its regular series. They started this past season 
on October 28, with a Russian program which in- 
cluded the Scheherazade. Among notable items 
through the winter were the Delius piano concerto 
with Katharine Goodson as soloist, some of the Schu- 
bert Viennese Dances in Stokowsk1’s orchestral ar- 
rangement, and a Johann Strauss waltz, Seit um- 
schlangen, millionen, dedicated to Brahms (have any 
of these items ever been heard in New York?). One 
concert was a choral program with the Ypsilanti 
Normal Choir, while the Stravinsky Firebird suite 
appeared on two programs, being repeated by re- 
quest. There was a Bohemian program including 
the New World Symphony ; an American program 
with MacDowell (second Indian Suite), Herbert, 
Carpenter, Sousa, and Conductor Kolar himself (two 
numbers from the Lyric Suite). And there was a 
request program for which the public picked the fol- 
lowing items: Meyerbeer’s Coronation March from 
Le Prophete, Weber’s Oberon Overture, Tschaikow- 
sky’s ballet suite, Casse-Noisette. 

Attendance was very large for the eniire series. 
As far as the management could determine, not more 
than 10 per cent. of the people who patronized the 
Sunday concerts visit the regular subscription series, 
except rarely, although a number of Sunday after- 
noon patrons enroll every year among the regular 
symphony subscribers. One wonders whether or not 
a Sunday series of the Detroit character (nothing 
just like it exists here now) could be mare to pay in 
New York at the Detroit prices. 

~ ——@- — 
NEW COLLEGE SPORT 

Looking the other evening at the excellencies of 
the annual Mask and Wig show of the University of 
Pennsylvania, presented with astonishing finish at 
the Manhattan Opera House, one was forced to the 
conclusion that light opera has now taken its place 
as one of the major sports in many American col- 
ieges. The next thing, sure to come, is the awarding 
of letters to the best performers for excellence in the 
field. Apparently it is purely an American sport, at 
least on such a scale as indulged in here. For some 
reason or other (it may be because there is more 
devotion to study), it does not seem to occur to the 
continental student mind to make a serious business 
of amateur theatricals and such British schools as 
indulge in it do so more as a local affair. Half a 
dozen of the American colleges, however, go in for 
it very extensively, making regular and extended 
tours. The Mask and Wig annual show, as far as 
technical perfection, dancing, etc., are concerned, is 
put on in a way that would do credit to any pro- 
fessional production, and this year was no exception. 
Two full houses greeted the boys and rewarded them 
with most enthusiastic applause. 


MUSICAL COURIER . 
PROFUNDITY 


In our gentle task of reading through contem- 
porary music journals and reviews, we are occasion- 
ally hampered by what is doubtless a singular obtuse- 
ness on our part, resulting in inability to understand 
what is meant by sentences written in the English 
language, at least, in words of the English language. 
Flere, for instance, is a sentence from an article on 
Jazz which appeared in the pages of a contemporary : 
“Jazz was presented, adorned by the wonderful 
technic of today, and created a furére, although the 
child is now stealing its best material and is on the 
path of losing the traits of genuine music by disre- 
garding the high hermetic principle of polarization.” 
Up to “furore” we are pretty sure of our ground. 
In fact, we can grope along as far as “genuine 
music” and still not shrink; but before “the high 
hermetic principle of polarization” we stand abashed. 

This, however, is a mere bagatelle, compared to the 
inscrutability of Edward Maryon, who has just got- 
ten out a new edition of his Marcotone, an edition 
which, he says, “is for the sole purpose of giving 
an easy, simple method of practical service to the 
general public, young and old, for music study.” 
Now, we are neither exactly old nor young, just in 
between, so to say. It may be we have grown be- 
yond the intelleciual vivacity of youth and not yet 
attained to the solid wisdom of advanced years. This 
perhaps is the reason we should hesitate to take up 
the study of Marcotone, in the fear that we should 
never find out what it was all about. 

Says the distinguished mystic: “The following 
may be termed the premises of our Science of Tone- 
Color. NUMBER—Number is the universal ideo- 
graphic language, being the source of cosmic, re- 
ligious and scientific symbolism. The Symbolism of 
Number, expressed, becomes the Law of Motion, 
generating space and producing life in all its forms. 
Life governed by Number transforms motion into 
emotion, creating time, so that Life Produces Love. 
These facts prove that physical law is created to 
evolve moral law. TONE-—Silence decomposed 
through number is sound, the source of spheric and 
human Music.” 

There is doubtless more to this than meets the eye. 
If we knew what the symbolism of number was (has 
it, perhaps, something to do with lucky seven and 
unlucky thirteen?), we might be willing to believe 
that it becomes “the law of motion, generating space 
and producing life in all its forms.” (By the way, 
how does one “generate space ?’’) 

Then that next assertion, “Life governed by num- 
ber transforms motion into emotion, creating time, 
so that life produces love,” is another sticker. Ac- 
cepting the premises of the distinguished philoso- 
phist, we should be willing to try to delve into this 
monumental syllogism with the aid of a pick or 
shovel in an attempt to let in a little light upon what 
lies underneath it, but we are deterred from such 
exploration by those two little words, “creating 
time.” Just what le diable those two little words 
faisent dans cette galére, is more than we can 
fathom. We are seriously considering offering a 
substantial prize—say, a package of Lucky Strikes 
or even Camels—to anyone who can reduce the pre- 
ceding quotation to words of clarity which will make 
it comprehensible to our infantile mind. 

Another thing that particularly interested us in 
connection with Marcotone is Mr. Maryon’s color 
scale. Did he invent it? If not, where did he get 
it from? We ask this, because in April, 1919, there 
came into the office the manuscript of an article called 
Music Color Up to Date. The author, Maud M. 
Miles, was then head of the art department of the 
Manual Training High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Marcotone was copyrighted that same year, 1919. 
Mrs. Miles’ article, which she stated had been written 
some time before, as she had already experimented 
with her color scale in her work at Kansas City, was 
returned to the author for some corrections, and not 
published in the Musicat Courter until November, 
1920. Here is a comparison between the two color 
scales : 


(Mr. Maryon) (Mrs. Miles) 


¢ Red Red 

C sharp—D flat Red-Orange Red-Orange 

D Orange Orange 

D sharp—E flat Orange- Yellow Orange- Yellow 

E Yellow Yellow 

F Yellow-Green Yellow-Green 

F sharp—G flat Green Green 

3 Green-Blue Blue-Green 

G sharp—A flat Blue Blue 
Blue-Violet Blue-Violet 
Violet Violet 


A sharp—B flat 
B ress Red- Violet 


Violet-Red 

An extraordinary coincidence, is it not? Of 
course, when Mr. Maryon says violet-red, Mrs. Miles 
says red-violet, the difference being just about the 
same as that between tweedledum and tweedledee. 
What we really should like to know—not that it 
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makes any difference in our life whether middle C 
is represented by red, yellow or blue, but just be- 
cause we should like to have the thing cleaned up— 
is whether both invented the same scale independent- 
ly, whether Mr. Maryon borrowed from Mrs. Miles 
or Mrs. Miles from Mr. Maryon, or whether—as 
one is inclined to suspect—both of them borrowed 
from a third party. 


a * — 
JAZZ STRICKEN TOPEKA 

Tokepa acknowledges itself jazz stricken and pro- 
poses to have ten-cent concerts of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra in an effort to overcome the 
mania. Lucky Topeka! Even if it does not over 
come the jazz mania, the people of that city may 
surely consider themselves fortunate in getting ten- 
cent symphony concerts, and any other city would 
gladly acknowledge itself jazz stricken to gain the 
same benefits. And it is quite sure that the public 
at large would attend the symphony concerts in large 
numbers, just as it attends the Stadium concerts and 
the Goldman Band concerts and all the other con- 
certs by really great musical organizations, But does 
that mean that this same public would be cured of 
its liking for jazz? Hardly! Since some of the 
world’s greatest living musicians have “fallen” for 
the American idiom, and are even struggling with it 
in an effort to produce something in similar style, 
why should the American public lose its taste for it 
by being introduced to the type of music commonly 
known as symphonic? Knowledge of that sort of 
music has not prevented Stravinsky, Jean Wiener, 
Casella, Bloch, and many others from liking—per- 
haps admiring—jazz, and it is doubtful if it will 
effect a cure upon the public of Topeka. And, after 
all, why should it? Is there any reason why a per- 
son who enjoys serious art should not also enjoy 
comic art? Do people who read Shakespeare never 
read Gilbert or Carroll or Twain? And is their taste 
injured thereby? What we need is, not to kill jazz 
but to educate people to recognize its humorous 
aspects. 

setiiiaedll ; 
STRAVINSKY 

Said Ernest Newman, in the London Sunday 
Times : “It is time someone who knows the whole of 
Stravinsky’s work (some of the later things have 
not yet been given outside Paris, | think, and the 
scores are not yet accessible) made an attempt at 
a really judicial estimate of it. Little that has so 
far been written on Stravinsky, especially from what 
may be called the official point of view, has any criti 
cal value, though its expository value is great. 
Everybody knows that among the total output of 
every master there is a vast amount of music that is 
merely second or third rate. It is hardly likely that 
Stravinsky, alone among composers, has written 
nothing but masterpieces. Will his official advocates, 
then, kindly address themselves now to the real 
critical problem—that of separating the first rate 
from the second or third rate in his work ?” 

Acting on our usual principle of hastening in 
where angels fear to tread, we unhesitatingly answer 
Mr. Newman, though disclaiming the title of “official 
advocate of Stravinsky.” First class, Petrushka, 
Sacre du Printemps; second class, Oiseau de Feu, 
Fireworks, Renard; third class, Symphonies for 
Wind Instruments, L’ Histoire du Soldat. Le Chant 
du Rossignol we are inclined to assign a place by 
itself, just between second and third class—and 
Noces we haven’t heard yet. The only condition we 
make in submitting this answer to Mr. Newman is to 
claim the privilege of revising it ten years from now 

- @ 


TWO INTERESTING AMERICAN MUGBIC 
BOOKS 
(From The Musical Standard, London. ) 

To hand are two new books by Frank Patterson, 
assistant editor of the Musica Courter, New York 
—The Perfect Modernist and Practical Instrumenta 
tion. Both are excellent efforts, which | am review 
ing in detail next issue; but it must be said now 
that the first brings to its subject an admirable lack 
of hide-bound bias too rare among the musical fra 
ternity, and when one considers that it derives from 
a series of articles published in a frankly popular 
American musical periodical, one again has qualms 
concerning our own vaunted progressive taste over 
here Leigh Henry 


WORTH THINKING ABOUT 

The Metropolitan Opera Company took in $113, 
000 during its week’s run in Atlanta. This proves 
exactly—and nothing more—that the Metropolitan 
Opera Company took in $113,000 during its week’s 
run in Atlanta. One sometimes wonders whether 
a city proves its artistic importance by patronizing 
one big operatic event to the limit, or supporting 
fairly well the season’s series of good, even if not 
extraordinary, concerts. 
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OHIO M. T, A. AND F, OF M. C. CONVENE IN TOLEDO 


May 3.—All of the leading communities 
rural districts were represented 
at the annual convention of the Ohio Music Teactiers’ As- 
sociation and the Ohio Federation of Music Clubs held at 
loledo, April 28-May 2, and the general cause of music and 
of teaching music was materially advanced in the opinion of 
all those present, 


An outstanding 


Toledo, Ohio, 
of Ohio and many of the 


feature of the convention program was 


the performance of Edgar Stillman Kelley's Pilgrim's Prog 
ress by a mixed chorus of 350, twelve vocal soloists and 
forty-four members of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
all under the direction of Mary Willing Megley, Toledo 
president of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association. It was 
the first time in the history of this composition that a wo 


man had ever held a baton while leading musicians through 


the score and the verdict was one of amazement and delight 
that she should display such skill and strength of interpre- 
tative power which delighted an audience of more than 
3,000, Dr, Kelley, the author of Pilgrim's Progress, was 
there in person and sey Mrs. Megley with a chaplet 


of laurels in testimony of his appreciation of her fine skill 


and ability 

Another event of importance was the adjudication on 
ixty-cight original manuscripts of various musical com- 
positions, These contestants were awarded prizes as fol 
lows: two piano compositions, offered by the Ohio Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, $50, won by Elizabeth Cook, of the 


faculty, Cincinnati; vio 
Marion, $50, to William 
song prize, of 
Music, 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
lin solo, offered by Iva Honefanger, 
Gi. Werner, College of Music, Cincinnati; 
fered by Bertha Baur, Cincinnati Conservatory of 
$50, won by Gertrude Lanthorn Black, 1428 Home Avenue, 
Layton; piano composition, given by the Baldwin Piano 
Company, Cincinnati, $100, won by Mary Blue Morris, 827 
N. Euclid Avenue, Dayton; anthem, offered by Mary Will 
ing Megley, Toledo, $50, won by Lewis H. Horton, Jr., 
226% West High, Piqua, Ohio 

The judges in the 
Northwestern University ; 


Peter C. Lutkin, 
Chicago; Ralph 


Dean 
Lester, 


contest were 


William 


Rhys Morgan Scores in Bethlehem 


Rhys Morgan, the Welsh tenor, 
coal and steel mines of Wales, was the soloist with the 
none ay Steel Male Chorus at the Kurz Theater, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., Monday evening. The following day the accom- 
waaN telegram was received from John Watkins, con 
ductor of the Bethlehem Steel Male Chorus: “Rhys Morgan, 
the tenor soloist of the Bethlehem Steel Male Chorus at 
Kurz Theater last night, made a deep impression by his 
beautiful voice, perfect diction and artistry. Have already 
engaged him for next year.” 


who is a graduate of the 


Bernardino Molinari, Roman Conductor 


Bernardine Molinari was born in Rome, April 11, 1880. At 
the age of five he began the study of the piano, and later at 
the Santa Cecilia in Rome studied harmony and the organ 
with Remigio Renzi, composition with Stanislao Falchi, and 
while still a very young man he was granted diplomas in 
organ and piano, as well as in musical composition. 

















BERNARDINO 
MOLINARI 
AND THE 
AUGUSTEO 


Lyford, Cincinnati; and Joseph 


Cincinnati Conservatory, 
Clokey, 


Miami University, Oxford. 

These compositions, which were to have been played at 
Toledo, have been deferred until the October meeting of 
the Federation to give adequate time for preparation. 

In testimony of its appreciation of her successful ad- 
ministration, the Ohio Federation of Music Clubs re-elected 


Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, faculty member of Western 
College tor Women, Oxford, president for the ensuing 
two years, Other officers chosen were; Mrs, C. B, Klingen- 
smith, Youngstown, first vice-president; Mrs. Harry L. 
Goodbread, Cleveland, second vice-president ; Mrs. Andrew 
Timberman, Columbus, third vice-president; Mrs. David 
Walter Evans, Marion, recording secretary; Mrs. Wade 
McMillan, Oxford, corresponding secretary; Lucille Wilkin, 


Ella May Smith, Columbus, parliamen- 
tarian, and Mrs. W. D. Crebs, Dayton, auditor. 

Mrs. Kelley signalized the introduction of her new ad- 
ministration by beginning at once an endowment movement 
for the Federation. This was started with gifts of several 
hundred dollars from the floor and with promises of generous 
contributions from various sources during the coming year. 

Cleveland carried the majority of prize winners in the 
instrumental competition. There were contests in three 
grades of violin, twenty-one first grade pianists, fourteen 
second grade pianists and nine vocalists. The winners are 
Jacob Kaz in grade one of the violin contest which included 
children under fourteen; Lionel Nowak, in grade one of the 
piano contest; and Edward Pfleger, in grade two of the 
piano contest which included children between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen. Each won a $25 prize. Ruth Mc- 
Innes won the $25 prize for the best trained voice in the 
contest. 

Ella May Smith was elected honorary president and Dr. 
Otto Mees, president of Capital University, Columbus, was 
elected president of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association 
for the ensuing year, and both the Ohio Music Teachers’ 
Association and the Ohio Federation of Music Clubs 
accepted the invitation from Columbus to hold the next 
convention in that city. F 


Oxford, treasurer ; 


Invited in 1909 to prepare the Richard Strauss concerts at 
the Augusteo, Molinari succeeded so well that he was elected 
permanent director of the Augusteo Concerts, a post which 
to this day he continues to hold with the esteem of his fellow 
musicians and the great favor of Rome’s concert loving 
public. 

To his efforts was due the organization of concerts in 
honor of Giuseppe Martucci, Giovanni Sgambati, and of 
Claude Debussy, the resurrection of ancient Italian church 
music, the performance of many of the oratorios of Perosi, 
and the presentation of many of the works of the younger 
and contemporary Italian symphonic school. Indeed, Moli- 
nari is the legitimate successor of such men as Ettore Pinelli, 
Giovanni Sgambati, and Alessandro Vessella in carrying on 
the traditions of a sane and sound musical culture in Rome. 


Hadley Re-engaged for European Appearances 
Henry Hadley has been engaged for five European ap- 
pearances at the close of his season with the New York 
Philharmonic, and Inez Barbour will sing in Lon- 

don and Paris. 

Patton to Sing in New Britain 

May will be a busy month for Fred Patton, who 
has just been engaged to appear in recital at New 
sritain, Conn., on May 25. Other May engage 
ments for the popular baritone include appearances 


at Truro, N. S.; Hartford, Conn.; Port Chester, 
N. Y.; Buffalo, N. Y.; East Orange, N. J.; Jackson 
Heights, N. Y., and Reading, Pa. 








Since 1909 Molinari (3) has been conductor of what has been, up to the present time, the only permanent symphony 


(There is another 
1 shows it when first built, as 


orchestra in Italy, at Rome, 
old Dutch engravings. No. 
The other 
wore utilized in the construction of the present hall. 
Cecelia, 
is now ¢ 


being organized now in Milan.) 
the tomb of the great Roman Emperor, 
(2) shows it a few centuries later in a ruined con dition, 
Conse quently it is circular in form, 
the oldest school of music in existence, is housed in the structure which surrounds the central hall. 
‘losely surrounded by other buildings and has its main entrance in a narrow street, so that it is quite dificult for a 


The two views of the Augusteo are from 
Octavius Augustus. 
The walls and foundations were so solid that they 
The famous Academy of Santa 
The Augusteo 


stranger in Rome to find it, 
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I SEE THAT— 








This is Music Week, National Music Week. 

Barbara Maurel will be‘niidér the management of Loudon 
Charlton next season. 

Mieczyslaw Miinz is concertizing in the Orient. 

Pavlowa has closed a most successful two weeks’ season 
of engagements in New York. 

Henry Hadley scored a success as guest conductor of the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra in Amsterdam. 

Francisco B. De Leone and Cecil Fanning have written an 
opera, Alglala, which will be produced in Akron, Ohio, 
May 23 and 24. 

Maria Ivogun has completed a third most successful recital 


tour in America. 
Donald Thayer will make his operatic debut in Italy next 
spring. 


Ingvard Boe, of Christiania, Norway, has been engaged as 
a salesman of the Welte-Mignon Studios, New York. 

The Ravinia Opera season will open on June 21. 

This week's article by William A. C. Zerffi is on “The 
Paralyzing Effect of Traditional Authority Upon the 
Study of Singing.” 

Frantz Proschowsky will conduct a master class at the 

McPhail School of Music this summer. 

Wolcott Conservatory of Denver, Col., will confer 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Music on Charles 
Wakefield Cadman. 

Ethel Leginska is now under the 
Williams in Great Britain. 
Max Olanoff has opened a branch studio in the Bronx, at 

850 Beck street. 


The 


management of Fred 


The department of psychology at Columbia University has 


Hammond's 


been invited to experiment with E. H. 
Rialto last 


Kaleidoscope, which was on view at the 
week. 

Maria Ivogun will make her London debut on May 23 as 
Zerbinetta in Strauss’ Ariadne auf Naxos, 

Raymond Burrows, pianist, offers several scholarships for 
his ten weeks’ summer session. 

Fritz Kreisler will make a transcription for the violin of 


Cadman’s The Land of the Sky Blue Water for a 
phonograph record. 
The Association of Music School Settlements presented 


Ernest Urchs with an engrossed testimonial. 

The Fontainebleau School of Music offers a full scholar- 
ship for a well-qualified student of the cello. 

Frederic Dixon scored a brilliant success as soloist with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

Johanna Gadski has signed a contract with the Keith Vaude- 
ville for a tour in the near future. 

Rosa Raisa won a triumph in the premiere of Nerone at 
La Scala, Milan. 

The Munich Festival program will be found on page 49. 

Vera Schwarz will create the principal role in Richard 
Strauss’ new opera, Intermezzo. 

The pupils of Mme, Soder-Hueck continue to win success 

in the musical world, 

Verdi Club held a breakfast and dance at the West- 

chester-Biltmore Country Club on May 

Philadelphia's first music festival was a success, 

Fritz Stiedry will succeed Felix Weingartner as director 

of the Vienna Volksoper. 

Alsen will return to America next season for a con- 
cert tour, : 

Walla Walla, Wash., is to have a Pioneer Pageant, 

* the West Was Won, on May 28 and 29 

Cecil Arden has been elected vice- president. of the W oman 
Pays Club. 

The Junior Musical Clubs will have a summer camp at 
Hillside Manor, Brookside Park, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Lena Poppe is the name of an eleven-year-old pianist who 
is winning recognition, 

Georg Schneevoigt has resigned as conductor of the Stock- 
holm Konsertf6reningen Orchestra. 

The Harvard University Orchestra will give two concerts 
in New York at Aeolian Hall, May 16 and 17. 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra gave twenty-four Sun- 
day afternoon concerts this past winter. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company took in $113,000 during 
its week’s run in Atlanta. 

Four thousand people were turned away from 
Talley’s recent concert in Kansas City. 

Mischa Michakoff succeeds Gustave Tinlot as concertmaster 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra. 

Munich is preparing a Strauss week in celebration of Rich- 
ard Strauss’ birthday. 

The Newark Festival opened auspiciously on Monday eve- 
ning of this week. 

The New York Public Lecture Association is planning a 
luncheon as a testimonial to Ernest L. Crandall. 
The organ on which Schubert played in Vienna is to be 

restored. 

Yolanda Mero has been forced to postpone her sailing date 
owing to extra concert engagements. 

The Ohio Music Teachers’ Association and the Ohio Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs convened in Toledo April 28 
to May 2. 

Sidney Silber, of Chicago, is a visitor in New York. 

The Pavlowa benefit concert netted $10,000. 

Vienna is making big preparations for the celebration of 
Bruckner’s centennial. 

Bernardino Molinari was granted diplomas in organ, piano 
and composition at an early age. 

Vladimir Shavitch is to appear as guest conductor of the 
London Symphony Orchestra. 

Clara Novello Davies has cancelled her trip to Europe in 
order to remain in New York and coach her choir for 
a series of concerts next season. 

i rhe Philadelphia Orchestra dispute has been settled amicably. 
. Wight Neumann has removed his managerial offices in 
Chicago to the Blum Building on Michigan Boulevard. 

Henry Hadley’s one act opera, Bianca, will be given by the 
Chicago Opera next season. 

Alfred Cortot will return to America next season for a 
limited tour. 

Alma Simpson recently completed her second concert tour 
of Europe. G. N. 


The 


Elsa 


How 


Marion 
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OPERA IN MILAN 


Milan, April 7—At La Scala, for the week ending 
March 30, the twentieth week of the season, the following 
operas were given: Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday even- 
ings, repetitions of Lohengrin; Wednesday and Saturday 
evenings, by special request, repetitions of Falstaff. No 
changes in either cast. 

These operas were given, during the week ending April 6: 
Tuesday evening, first performance of Meistersinger ; 
Thursday and Saturday evenings, repetitions of Meister- 
singer. 

In the cast of Meistersinger were Marcel Journet as Hans 
Sachs, Ezio Pinza as Veit Pogner, Aureliano Pertile as 
Walter, Ernesto Badini as Beckmesser, Francesco Dominici 
as David, Maddalena Bugg as Eva, and Mita Vasari as 
Maddalena, Toscanini was the conductor. 

This is the third consecutive season this opera, one of the 
favorites of the La Scala repertory, has been given, under 
the magical baton of Toscanini. Certainly the main honors 
must fall to him for his exceptional reading of the score, 
with which the New York public is familiar. It is given in 
Italian, as is all the repertory. The Hans Sachs of Journet 
is very interesting. He shows a trace of French accent 
occasionally but it does not detract from his interpretation. 
His voice is a powerful bass and he uses it with artistic 
ability. Pinza, as Pogner, gave a dignified interpretation 
and sang the part well. The Beckmesser of Badini was 
a huge success; he shows great intelligence in bringing out 
all the points of fun, which abound in this character. Per- 
tile, as Walter was up to his usual standard and gave the 
role an interesting interpretation. Miss Bugg, as Eva, made 
her debut at La Scala. She has a voice of pretty quality 
and a very dainty personality; she was extremely nervous 
at her first performance but this disappeared in the others, 
and she gave a charming interpretation of the sweet girlish 
character, The Maddalena of Vasari is worthy of praise. 
The balance. of the cast was fully competent and praise- 
worthy. The principals and Toscanini were forced to respond 
to many curtain calls after each act. The chorus was, as 
usual, exceptional. Its chorus master, Vittore Veneziani, 
certainly deserves great praise. He never has failed from 
the first of the season to have his chorus up to the highest 
standard. The scenery of the first and last acts was the 
same as used other seasons. The second act by Giovanni 
Grandi was new, a real reproduction of the old style street 
of Norimberga. It was very effective and extremely pretty. 
The costumes by Chiappa might have been better. The 
house for the three performances already given outside of 
the regular subscribers has been filled with German tourists, 
of which there are at present‘about 70,000 in Milan. From 
the enthusiasm they show, they enjoy this opera in Italian 
as well as in their own language. In preparation is Boris 
Godunoff. Toscanini will conduct. 

GAceFrFI DecLtines CHICAGO. 

It is announced here in Milan that Galeffi is not to go 
with the Chicago Opera next season, as was reported re- 
cently; he has already accepted other engagements for Italy 
and Spain. 

New SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

Rehearsals for the New Symphony Orchestra of Milan 
have started. The president of this symphony has an- 
nounced the first concert for the Verdi Royal Conservatory 
of Milan on April 11. The orchestra will number ninety- 
three, all of the younger generation, and it is said the best 
musicians of Milan. The musical director will be Vittorio 
Gui, at present one of La Scala conductors. The public is 
very much interested in this new venture and looks forward 
with great anticipation to the debut. It is backed by several 
prominent music lovers, and is also to receive substantial 
support from the city. 

Mario Mazzoni, an American citizen, formerly first cello 
with the Boston and Montreal opera companies, and who 
served in the American army during the world war, has 
recently been married here in Milan to Rhea Tognolo, 
a well known young mezzo-soprano, who was with the 
Bracale Opera Company for three seasons touring Havana 
and South America. They are both engaged with the 
Billoro Opera Company, which will tour Central America, 
having opened at Rio Janeiro about May 1. 

BesANZONI's Monte Carto Success. 

Gabriella Besanzoni has just returned to Milan from 
Monte Carlo, where she sang several guest performances of 
Dalilah with great success in French. While there she was 
specially requested to sing the role of Marguerite in Boito’s 
Mephistofele, in Italian, to which she consented and in a 
few days learned the role and sang it with tremendous 
success. The role is written for a lyric soprano and it was 
a great surpise to the musical people of Milan to hear that a 
mezzo-soprano would attempt, and could successfully sing 
a role like this. The press of Monte Carlo was unanimous 
in its praise of Miss Besanzoni_in both roles. She is 
engaged to sing at The Colon of Buenos Aires for the big 
season, and afterwards for a concert tour through South 
America. She will leave Milan about May 1 

DeNecri, VETERAN TENOR, PAsses ON. 

The death of Tenor Giovanni Battista DeNegri, who sang 
at the Metropolitan Opera House during the regime of 
Maurice Grau, and who was acclaimed as a second Tamagno, 
was much regretted. He died suddenly at his home in 
Turin. He was seventy-three years of age and had retired 
from the stage several years ago. For many years he was 
famous for the roles of Verdi's Otello and Simon Bocca- 
negra, both heavy dramatic roles. Besides singing in all 
the principal opera houses of Europe and South America, 
he sang seven seasons, within eight years time, at La Scala 
of Milan. Antonio Bassi. 


Méré Forced to Postpone Sailing Date 
Extra engagements which have been booked for Yolanda 
Méro have forced this popular pianist to postpone the date 
of her sailing which was announced for May 10 on the 
S.S. Homeric, to May 7 on the he S.S. Majestic. 


Prof. Stephan Krehl Dead 


Leipsic, April 10.—Prof. Stephan Krehl, the artistic di- 
rector of the Leipsic Conservatory, died ot on April 8 in 
his sixtieth year. ‘He was formerly teacher of theory at the 
Conservatory and in 1921 became director. He was a theo- 





retical disciple of Hugo Riemann, and popularized the latter’s 
teachings in a series of textbooks on harmony, counterpoint, 
etc. He also composed, in moderately modern style, songs, 
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GERMAINE 


While on the Coast filling a number of concert engagements, 
(1) Shows 
their first luncheon at Calabasas, about sixty miles north of Los 
Indians 
two hundred-year-old mission bell. 


which time the accompanying snapshots were taken. 


with Father Gabriel and shows the place where the 


Gabriel and Mme. Schnitzer standing near the 


SCHNITZER MOTORS IN 


were 


CALIFORNIA, 


this brilliant pianist enjoyed a motor 


trip in California, at 
and Mr. and Mrs, Edward Uhl enjoying 
Was taken at the Saint Miguel Mission 
leather. (3) Is a picture of Fathey 
(4) Shows the flowering 


WUme. Schnitzer 
ingeles. (2) 
taught to tan 


pianist in a 


prune orchard near Saratoga in Santa Clara Valley. . 


piano and chamber works, and a prelude to Hauptmann’s 


play, Hannele’s Himmelfahrt. 


Rosa Ponselle vs. 5 itiaiaaialiaal 


The Metropolitan Opera Company last week applied to 
the Superior Court for permission to deposit $3,045 in court 
and be relieved of its responsibility for the same. This was 
in a suit brought against it by Rosa Ponselle, soprano of 
the company, to recover that amount, which is in dispute be- 
tween her and her former teacher and personal representa 
tive, William Thorner, who claims it as commission due him 
under an agreement between them signed in 1918. Miss 
Ponselle claims that the commission arrangement expired 
at the end of her first Metropolitan contract, which ended 
with the close of the season 1921-2 

Mr. Thorner stated to the Mus stcAL Courter that his 
claim is based upon a letter written by Miss Ponselle to 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera 2 ompany, the original of which he showed to a repre- 
sentative of this paper. It reads as follows: 

Mr. Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Genl. Mgr., 
Metropolitan Opera Company, 

New York City. 

Dear Sir: 

With further reference to the contract entered upon between your 
company and myself this date, I herewith authorize you to retain 


New York, June 4, 1918. 


from my salary during the season 1919-20 and eventual subsequent 
years of my engagement with the Metropolitan Opera Company, ten 
(10%) per cent in favor and at the disposal of Mr. William Thorner 
my authoroized representative and teacher 
ery truly yours 
(Signed) Rosa Ponzetto (Rosa Ponserie) 

Payment under this letter was made until the end of the 

season 1921-22, but on September 30, 1922, Miss Ponselle 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza in which she 
him that she had 
that he was to receive no 


a second letter to Mr 
is alleged to have informed 
lations with Mr. Thorner and 
more money from her Metropolitan Opera salary. In con 
sequence of this, the Metropolitan has since withheld both 
from Miss Ponselle and Mr, Thorner the sum mentioned in 
her suit and now asks to be allowed to deposit it with th 
court, pending legal settlement of the dispute 


sent 
severed re 
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ANDREAS GUARNERIUS 
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FOR SALE 
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FIVE WEEKS: 


ARY DULFER 


| Violinist | 


SUMMER COURSE 


July 6 to August 16 


For particulars, address: 


Dulfer Studios, 20 Hemenway Street, Boston 
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Brilliant Career for Mother and Son 











Mrs. Frorence R, Macnus 
\ brilliant career awaiting an artist with rare equipment, 
ncluding a repertory of thirty-two grand operas, made 
mpossible by the intervention of continuous ill health at 


the age of eighteen years, was the fate which overtook, 


Mrs. Florence R. Magnus. It was a tragedy which com- 
pelled her to relinquish fond vocal aspirations and turn 
her splendid musicianship and scholastic attainments to 
ther channels in music. Taking up the study of the piano 
and languages, she eventually became an accomplished pian- 
ist, voice pedagogue and linguist. Her exhaustive study of 
tone production and vocalization resulted in the evolution 
of a theory in voice placing, building and culture, dis 
tinctly her own, which became decidedly popular, Many of 
the great singers sought her as a coach and grand opera 
Many such pupils now are filling leading posi- 


preceptre 

tion ‘in different organizations in this country and Europe 
In short, her international reputation brought many from 
Europe to take advantage of her tutelage, and among her 
lientele have been distinguished members of the Chicago 
Civie Opera, the Metropolitan Opera and other opera com 


panies These facts are a matter of record, repeated here 
to emphasize her real value to both student and artist in 
her maturity 
Rupotpn E. MaGnus 

Rudolph E. Magnus is the son and pupil of Florence R. 
Magnus, to whom he is indebted by heritage for his splen 
did voice and art as a musician, and’ from whom he re- 
ceived his entire training as a vocalist, who developed his 
enjoyable tone, production and artistry. She therefore 
must be aceorded credit for his success as singer and peda- 
gogue, following entirely as he has in her footsteps. He 
has been teaching since 1913, having fully developed his 
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RUDOLPH E. MAGNUS, 
vocalist and pedagogue. 


mother’s pedagogical attributes, previous to which time he 
had devoted several years to acting, eventually becoming 
a full fledged thespian of pronounced fitness, equally happy 
in leading comedy and character roles under such man- 
agers as the Frohmans, Harris, etc., and the great David 
Belasco, as stage preceptor, etc. Such ‘an equipment is rare 
and of extraordinary value to those preparing for operatic 
appearance, especially in these days when clear diction is 
demanded in opera as well as in concert and ensemble. His 
time is so much in demand that he has decided to give more 
of it to his Chicago clientele. His singing engagements must 
therefore be limited in number. 
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“AT EVENTIME” 


FRANK H. GREY’S 
Popular Melody Ballad 
Sung by 


ELSIE BAKER 


Published for low, med. and high voices. 
9 East 45th St. 


| ENOGH & SONS New York 
Sole Agents for Peters Edition 














New i sens pate ie Reeadiients 


Mischa Mishakoff, Russian violinist, who was the only 
player, among 500 candidates chosen for a public appearance 
in the Stadium concerts last summer, has been nominated 
concertmaster of the New York Symphony Orchestra. He 
will begin his official duties with the new season. 

Mr. -Mischakoff was born in Proskurow, Padolian, Russia, 
in 1897; studied under Korgueff, a pupil of Auer, and was 
gold medal graduate of the Petrograd Conservatory in 1913. 
In 1917 he served as concertmaster of the Petrograd Or- 
chestra under Albert Coates. The Moscow Grand Opera 
invited him to the concertmaster’s desk for the season of 
1920 and 1921, and later he held the same post with the 
Warsaw Philharmonic, He has made recital tours in Russia, 
Poland and Germany. He made his American debut in 
Carnegie Hall last April, and besides his appearance as 
soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra last summer under 
Van Hoogstraten, referred to above, he has since given 
recitals in Town Hall and in Carnegie Hall and has ap- 
peared more recently in the Metropolitan Opera Sunday 
evening concert series. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Dispute Settled 


The wage dispute between the management of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and Local 77, American Federation of 
Musicians, was settled last week, it is announced, in a 
manner satisfactory to both sides. The principal question 
in dispute was that of the minimum wage, the Union ask- 
ing for an increase from $60 to $85 per week. 

The terms of the settlement were not made public and 
will not be. Arthur Judson, manager of the orchestra, is 
quoted as saying that they were too involved and intricate 
to be given out. “The terms of settlement really do not 
affect the public,” said he. Thomas M. Rivel, head of Local 
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Summer Session Commences in New York, June 16, 1924 


New York 
915 Carnegie Hall 


Washington, D. C. 
1728 N Street Northwest 


VETTE 


@ Master of modern pianoforte ideas, stands 
preeminent as a pedagogue, and is a true 
exponent of relaxation and arm weight. 





g Direct methods only employed in the incul- 
cation of principles and sensations. 


q His pupils are found in many countries and 
in nearly every state in the Union. 


@ What Rudolph Breithaupt, the celebrated 
Berlin teacher, said: 


“Il had studied for years and had 
never heard a sensible solution for 
piano movements or a rational sys- 
tem until I met him.” 
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MRS. FLORENCE R. MAGNUS, 
singer, linguist, pedagogue. 


There is an air of distinction in the Magnus studios, 
the principal one of which is on the seventh floor of the 
Fine Arts Building and the main branch at Elkhart (Ind.) 
over which Mr. Magnus presides. While their work is 
highly specialized technically, it does not retard the pupils’ 
progress but affords to them enlightenment in surmounting 


obstacles through a thorough understanding of the definite * 


and much neglected principles underlying the act of singing. 

The Magnus curriculum embodies no fads, nor sensa- 
tional features, but is built upon the method which made 
the older Italian teachers famous, and to which the most 
recent scientific conclusions have been added 





77, said: “The terms really do not concern the public. All 
I can say is that they are very satisfactory to both sides.” 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the orchestra, said: “It 
is very good news, Now I can put into execution my de- 
sire to make the orchestra bigger and better.” 

It is understood that the settlement will cover a period 
of several years, so that plans for the future can be made 
on a more definite basis than has heretofore been possible. 


La Forge-Berimen May Noonday Musicale 


The La Forge Berimen studio was again represented by 
a fine ale | of talent at its noonday musicale at Aeolian 
Hall, May 2. Two young composer-pianists figured on the 
program this time. Three interesting songs by Cornelius 
Van Rees—Thy Music, The Proof and Where Violets Grow 

-were beautifully interpreted by Edna Bachman, soprano, 
who has a voice of lovely quality. Her upper notes were 
particularly beautiful. The composer was at the piano. 
Constance Mering played a concert etude in F minor by 
Poldini and a waltz by Friedman-Gartner, with a facile 
technic, good style and marked rhythmical sense. She 
evidenced a genuine musical nature. 

Elinor Remick Warren, whose songs have been featured 
successfully on a number of programs this season, accom- 
panied Grace Divine, contralto, who sang Miss Warren's 
Heart of a Rose, Golden Yesterdays and Touch of Spring. 
Miss Divine is the fortunate possessor of a voice of admir- 
able richness, power and range, which she uses intelligently. 
She sings with excellent style as well. The first movement 
of Grieg’s concerto in A minor was admirably rendered by 
Marguerite Schmidt, with Hugh Porter at the second piano. 
Miss Schmidt revealed technical proficiency, good tone and 
well defined accent. Valeriano Gil, tenor, won favor with 
his singing of an aria from Martha and two Spanish songs. 
He sings with much temperament and he aroused particular 
enthusiasm in Clavelitos, with its typical Spanish rhythm. 
Alice Vaiden Williams accompanied him excellently. 

Mr. Bertimen concluded the program, playing the colorful 
Reverie du Soir, No. 3, from qoint-Saéns’ Suite Algerienne, 
with Rudolph Ganz’ recorded playing in the Duo-Art, 
second piano; and the brilliant Espafia, a rhapsody for two 
pianos, by Chabrier, with the recorded playing of Paquita 
Madriguera in the second piano. Mr. Bertimen’s splendid 
musicianship was again evidenced and with all his excellent 
qualities as a pianist, one admires his unostentatious manner. 


Paderewski, Zimbalist and Salmond in Concert 


The final concert of the Artists’ Series in aid of the 
Association of Music School Settlements will take place 
in Carnegie Hall on Friday evening, May 9. It will consist 
of a recital by Ignace Paderewski, assisted by Efrem Zim- 
balist and Felix Salmond, all of whom are contributing 
their services. The first number will be a trio in B flat 
by Beethoven, and will be played by all three artists, the 
first time this combination has ever been presented. The 
next two groups will be solos by Mr. Salmond and Mr. 
Zimbalist respectively, while the last group will be by Mr. 
Paderewski. 

After the concert a portrait bust of Mr. ge hy 
Malvina Hoffman, known as The Statesman, will be on 
view in the foyer, through the courtesy of Kendall K. 
Mussey, chairman of the Association of Music School 
Settlements. 


Norden Plays at Special Easter Services 
Music played an important part in the Easter services 
held at the Second Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, of 
which N. Lindsay Norden is organist and choirmaster. In 
addition to the asks and soloists, Mr. Norden had the as- 
sistance of Frederic Cook, violinist, and Vincent Fanelli, 
harpist, both of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Hadley’s Opera for Chicago 
As announced exclusively in the Musicat Courier a few 
weeks ago, Henry Hadley’s one-act opera, Bianca, will be 
given by the Chicago Civic Opera during the coming sea- 
son. The announcement now is official. 


Van Gordon Re-engaged by Chicago Opera 

The Chicago Civic Opera Company has just re-engaged 
Cyrena Van Gordon, who has been a member of the Chi- 
cago company for several years. 
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| REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





[The following is a list of books and new music received 
during the week ending May 1. Detailed reviews of those 
selections which this department deems sufficiently interest- 
ing and important musically will appear in a later issue. | 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


LET MY PRAYER COME UNTO THY PRESENCE, 
sacred song (psalm 88), by A. W. Binder. 

SEA SKETCH, by Frank Howard Warner. A picture 
for organ. 

THE STAR OF THE SHEPHERDS, op. 23, No. 2 
See Transcribed by Harvey B. Gaul for or- 


OVERTURE TO WILLIAM TELL (Rossini). Tran- 
scribed by Caspar P, Koch for organ. 

GAVOTTE, op. 23 (Saint-Saéns), transcribed by Feder- 
lein for organ. 

ROMANCE (Rimsky-Korsakoff), transcribed for organ 
by Edwin Arthur Kraft. 

EVENING SONG (Schumann), transcribed for organ 
by Edwin Arthur Kraft. 

CANDLE DANCE OF THE BRIDES OF CASH- 
MERE (Rubinstein), transcribed for organ by Edwin Ar- 
thur Kraft. 

ADAGIO FROM SECOND SYMPHONY, op. 61 
(Schumann), transcribed for organ by Kraft. 

INNO, hymn (Mario Tarenghi), op. 62, No. 4, trans- 
cribed by Pietro A. Yon. 

RESURRECTION, sacred sme by Pearl G. Curran. 
Published in two keys, C and A 

OH, FOR A CLOSER WALK WITH GOD, by Bernard 
Johnson. Words by William Cowper. Sacred song with 
piano accompaniment (organ ad. lib.). 

O MASTER, LET ME WALK WITH THEE, by 
Harry Alexander Matthews. Aria from the cantata, The 
Conversion. Words by W. Gladden. 

THE BELLS OF YOUTH, by Oley Speaks. Arranged 
by Samuel R. Gaines. Three-part chorus for women’s 
voices. 

KNEW NOT THE SUN, by William Clifford Heilman. 
Words by John B. Tabb. Four- -part chorus women’s voices. 
REQUIEM, by Sidney Homer. Poem by Robert L. 
Stevenson. Arranged as chorus of women’s voices by Vic- 

tor Harris. 

OUR LORD IS RISEN FROM THE DEAD, by Ed- 
ward Shippen Barnes, Words by C. Wesley. Easter an- 
them on ancient themes for mixed voices. 

THE LORD MY PASTURE SHALL PREPARE, by 
John R. Van Vliet. Words by Addison. Hymn-anthem for 
solo quartet and mixed chorus. 

BEHOLD NOW, PRAISE YE THE LORD, by Gott- 
fried H. Federlein. Anthem for baritone solo and mixed 
chorus. 

ALLELUIA! DEATH IS CONQUERED, by George 
Tompkins. Arranged by Carl Deis. Four-part chorus of 
mixed voices. 

OH, FOR A CLOSER WALK WITH GOD, by Van 
Vliet. Words by W. Cowper. Hymn-anthem for mixed 
chorus with solo for soprano. 

COME UNTO ME, YE WEARY, by Homer Emerson 
Williams. Words by William C. Dix, Anthem for mixed 
veune are solo. 

ERE IS A BLESSED HOME, by Charles Huerter. 
Words by Sir H. W. Baker. Hymn- anthem for mixed 
voices, soprano or tenor solo. 

LORD IN THY PRESENCE LEAD US, by Charles 
Huerter. Words by Maude H. Lyman. Hymn-anthem for 
mixed voices. 

FATHER, ONCE MORE WITHIN THY HOLY 
PLACE, by H. Alexander Matthews. Words by Rev. 
Louis F. Benson. Anthem for mixed voices. 

A SONG OF PRAISE, by Frank M. Bronson. Words 
by, S. Medley (Hymn 468 in In Excelsis.) For men’s 
voices. 

THE BIG BROWN BEAR, by Mana-Zucca. Words by 
H. A. Heidt. Arranged by John Hyatt Brewer for chorus 
of men’s voices. 

A BOWL OF ROSES, by Mark Andrews. Words by 
W. E. Henley. Part-song, men’s voices. 

REQUIEM, by Sidney Homer. Words by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Arranged by John Hyatt Brewer for chorus of 
men’s voices. 

THINE ALL LOVELINESS, MARIA, by Agatha 


Pfeiffer. For three women’s voices. 
(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 


FOUR COMPOSITIONS FOR VIOLIN, with piano 
accompaniment, by Victor Kuzdo, Passing the Chapel, Pas- 
torale, The Source Eternal, and Mazurka Fantastique. 
These are all published separately. 


(The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., New York) 


THE DRAGON-FLY, for piano, by G. A. Grant- 
Schaefer 

AT NIGHTFALL, by Leonard Butler. Nocturne for 
piano. 

SUITE FOR PIANO, by Carl Heins. Processional, 
Scherzo Fantastique, Memories, Romance, Dance-Inter- 
mezzo from Schmidt’s Educational Series, 

YOUNG FOLKS’ FIVE PIANOFORTE COMPOSI- 
TIONS, by Christian Schaefer. 

THE YOUNG MAY MOON, by Elias Blum. Trio for 
women’s voices. Words by Moore. 

PACK, CLOUDS, AWAY, by Havergal Brian. Trio 
for women’s voices. Words by Heywood. 

THE OLD FAMILY CLOCK, by G. A. Grant-Schaefer. 
nee by Mabel Chase Rundlett. Trio for women’s 


“0 ‘LOVE THAT CASTS OUT FEAR, by Harold Vin- 
cent Milligan. For mixed voices. 

MY LOVE IS A MULETEER, by Francisco di Nogero. 
For mixed voices, 

MUSIEU BAINJO (Creole song from Louisiana), ar- 
ranged by G. A. Grant-Schaefer. Published in two keys, 
A and F., 

APRIL FOOL, song, by G. A. Grant-Schaefer. Words 
by Mabel Chase Rundlett. 

LAZIN’ ALONG, song by Robert Huntington Terry. 
Words by Mary H. Olmstead. 
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SONG FOR THE-SEASONS, song by:Robert Htinting- 
ton Terry. Words by Margaret Cooper McGiffert. 

SUN OF MY SOUL, by Edwin H, Lemare. For mixed 
voices, 

SIX CHARACTERISTIC STUDIES FOR PIANO, by 
Cuthbert Harris. 

THIRD SONATA FOR ORGAN, by Felix Borowski. 

MINIATURES FOR THE ORGAN, from the Works 
of Russian Composers. Transcribed by Harold Vincent 
Milligan. 

WOODLAND REVERIE, by Edwin H. Lemare. An- 
dantino in C for organ, 


(Schroeder & Gunther, Inc., New York) 


DITSON EASY TRIOS, for two violins and piano, ar- 
ranged by Karl Rissland. 

EUREKA METHOD FOR THE TENOR BANJO, 
by Septimus Winner. Edited and revised by John Martell. 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


MUSIC THEORY FOR PIANO STUDENTS, pre- 
pared by Clarence G. Hamilton, Dr. Percy Goetschius, John 
P. Marshall, Will Earhart. A manual of fundamentals 
and keyboard harmony as presented in the Music Students’ 
Piano Course. Book one, for years one and two. 

A BALLAD OF EARLY NEW ENGLAND, for piano, 
by Cecil Burleigh. 

FIRST POSITION MELODIES, arranged by Karl 
Rissland for two violins and piano. 

POLONAISE, for piano, by Leo Kieskich. 

SPRING’s AWAKENING, for piano, by Leo Kieslich. 

LA GRACIEUSE, for piano, by Leo Kieslich, 

MENUETT, for ‘piano, by Leo Kieslich, 

VALSE PETITE, for piano, by Herbert N. bi aa 

M. J. 


Miscellaneous Music 





(G. Schirmer, New York) 


Nirvana (Poem for Piano) 
By Ernest Bloch 

This work, dedicated to Povla Frijsh, has for its motto 
the following line: Sans desir, sans souffrance ... Paix, 
Neant. Which means, being interpreted, Without ‘desire, 
without suffering, Peace, Annihilation. This serves to give 
one the intended mood of the piece, and one cannot but 
marvel at the fidelity, the masterly skill, with which Bloch 
has carried out his programmatic intention. The idiom— 
well, it is Bloch. There is nothing like it. It indicates 
no particular influence except the general influence of 
modernism, which is progress, and has touched all mod- 
erns of whatever nationality and affiliation. One may talk 
learnedly of the liatonism of the Italians and of some of 
the French, the chromaticism of the Germans and Austrians, 
the polytonalism, or atonalism of several schools, but they 
are all essentially similar in seeking new means of ex- 
pression by the use of altered chords, suspended notes, ap- 
poggiaturas, overtones, or by whatever name we choose 
to call the notes added to the basic harmonies. 

Bloch’s design is extremely lucid. His basic harmonies 
are felt in their application to the rhythm, and these basic 
harmonies extend over many bars with curious effects of 
double counterpoint in an extremely modern interpretation, 
parallel melodies moving in contrary direction over a sus- 
tained double or triple ostinato bass. Those who cannot 
understand this kind of music because it is beyond them— 
and because, in many cases, their prejudices will not per- 
mit them to look deeply into its construction—often claim 
that it is music of the mind rather than of the heart. To 
me that seems quite impossible. No amount of thought 
could bring about the depth of sentiment and the fidelity 
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of expression that is found in this Nirvana, True, a mu- 
sician without technic could not produce it. But Bloch’s 
technic appears to be a means to an end, and the end seems 
to be the expression of a wealth of feeling that is Oriental 
in its exposition of ancient griefs combined with a large 
nobility that allies itself with the eternal cosmos. To 
express such things in the polite drawing-room idioms 
of some of the so-called classic composers would be quite 
impossible. It demands a new idiom, and Bloch has found 
it and has taught himself how to use it with sniciti, effect. 
_ > 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


Mother (Song) 
By E. S. Hosmer 
The words and music of this song, subtitled A Song 
for Mother’s Day, are simple and straightforward. The 
old fashioned turn to the tune is appropriate, particularly 
in the refrain. This number should be even more effective 
in its arrangement for mixed voices than as a solo, 


(Arthur P. Schmidt, New York) 


Woodland Sketches (Books I. and IL.) 
By Edward MacDowell, and Orchestrated by Charles 
Woodhouse 
Both books have been arranged for full orchestra and 
small orchestra. The complete orchestration contains a 
piano part for the conductor, also an organ accompaniment, 
a most complete arrangement. An ideal number for school 
orchestras, because it is impossible to find an American 
composer whom school children should know as much about 
as this famous composer, who has left a collection of 
melodious compositions which have not yet been excelled. 
These various forms are neatly published, with separate 
pages for each part. The copies at hand are for full 
orchestra, for both books I and II, 
(Ascherberg, Hopwood & Crew, Litd., London; Chappell-Harms, Inc., 
New York) 

Three Dream Dances by Coleridge-Taylor 
Arranged for Violin and Piano by Alfred Moffatt 
They are of moderate difficulty, finely arranged and edited, 

and very useful for teaching purposes, 
(Chappell & Co., Ltd., London; Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York) 


Carnival. Suite of Five Dances for Piano 
By Montague Ring 
These are entitled Cavalcade, Pierrette, Harlequin, Co- 
lumbine and Frolic. They are graceful and of moderate 
difficulty. An addition to the literature of teaching pieces 
that is destined to popularity. The style is quaint and 
descriptive. 
(Carl Fischer, New York) 
Four Piano Pieces 
By Wilbur R. Chenoweth 


These are ma, The Harvest Festival (Barn Dance), 
Nocturne, Waltz-Caprice, Valse Charmante. They are 
teaching pieces of the fourth or fifth grade, very pretty 

(Continued on page 50) 


SYDNEY KING RUSSELL 


COMPOSER 


The Song of the Hill 
Children of Men 
and Other Songs Introduced by Prominent Artists 
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Second World Tour 
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CHICAGO SCHOOLS AND STUDIOS BUSY 


Activities Increase as Musical Season Nears Ret—~Lete ‘Concerts—Besh Conservatory Prize Contest—News Items 


Chicago, May 3.—-There were many concerts during the 
past week, but the majority were not attended by repre- 
sentatives of this paper, as in some cases they were not 
important enough to tax the physical strength of the various 
critics of this paper and in one instance the management 
of a choral society thought best not to send seats to this 
office, Thus, the Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company Choral 
Society concert, which took place on April 30, is not given 
space here. The soloists were well chosen and included 
Florence Macbeth, Mary Welch, George Cuthbertson, Rein- 
ald Werrenrath and Virgilio Lazzari., 

On April 27, four recitals were held in the down-town 
halls, Gwennie Williams Evans, soprano, and William 
Davies, tenor, gave a joint recital at Kimball Hall; Oscar 
Wagner, pianist, played at the Playhouse; Rosalyn Tureck, 
another keyboard debutant, played at Lyon & Healy Hall, 
and at Fullerton Hall the Art Institute Ensemble gave its 
final concert of the season, To these four recitals must be 
added the concert given at Orchestra Hall by the Civic Or- 
chestra and chorus, The orchestra was directed by Eric 
Delamarter and the chorus by Herbert E. Hyde. 


Wenwnerperc Gree Cus. 

On April 28, the Wennerberg Glee Club of Augustana 
College appeared at Orchestra Hall, 

Crarence Evpy at Kimpatyi HAL. 

Clarence Eddy, dean of American organists, for the last 
lew years a resident musician here, gave an organ recital 
at Kimball Hall on April 29. Mr, Eddy played exactly 
the same program here that he presented on April 17 in 
New York at Town Hall, and what was said about that 
recital in the Musica Courter of April 24 could here be 
copied, and to state that the public and press were most 
enthusiastic over his playing will suffice to prove the lasting 


popularity of the veteran organist. 
Heepert M. Jounson Orr to Europe. 
Herbert M. Johnson, business manager of the Chicago 


Civie Opera Company, sailed from New York for Italy 
m April 29. Although most of the singers have already 
hese signed up for the next season of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, Mr, Johnson will hear singers abroad with a view 
of securing a few for the opera company he so well repre- 
sents. The trip also will permit Mr. Johnson to take a well 
needed rest after a strenuous season, and the vacation 
should prove most beneficial to the popular manager. 
NeuMANN Removes to BLum Buttoprnc. 

F. Wight Neumann and his energetic and popular sec- 
retary and associate, Bertha Ott, have removed their offices 
from the Stevens Building on W abash Avenue to the Blum 
Building on Michigan Boulevard. Mr. Neumann now oc- 
cupies a sumptuous suite of offices on the fifteenth floor of 
the building once known as the Chicago Musical College 
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Brilliant Artist Faculty of Over Ninety Teachers 
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Building, later as the Grant Park Building, and now the 
Blum Building. 
HANNA Butter to Paris. 

Hanna Butler, the distinguished vocal teacher, will hold 
a vocal master class in Paris, France, during the months 
of July, August and September. Mrs. Butler will keep her 
studio in the Fine Arts Building open until a few weeks 
before opening her Paris studio, and will return to Chi- 
cago in time for the fall term, as her season here will 
begin October 1. Several of her pupils have been heard 
this season in concert and recital, and on Monday eve- 
ning, May 19, Ruth Heizer and Margaret Cady, two of 
her most promising young students, will make their pro- 
fessional debuts at Lyon & Healy Hall, Mrs. Butler is 
recognized as one of Chicago’s most prominent vocal teach- 
ers and her pupils have been a great credit to her. 

Busu Conservatory Prize Contest. 

The Bush Conservatory prize contest for artist students 
of piano, voice and violin, took place on April 29, at Or- 
chestra Hall. The vast hall was packed from pit to dome 
long before the hour announced for the beginning of the 
contest. The violin contest brought forth three young 
women—Olga Eitner, Edith Kendall and Agnes Knoflickova. 
The contest was very close and the three judges—Max 
Fischel, who took the place of Leon Sametini; Harry Weis- 
bach and Herbert Butler—found Miss Eitner’s playing of 
the first movement of the Mendelssohn concerto in E minor 
deserved first honor and the young lady won a fine old 
Italian violin presented by Lyon & Healy. The piano con- 
test was judged by Alexander Raab, Edward C. Moore 
and M. Rosenfeld. The three contestants—Fyrne Bogle, 
Adolph Ruzicka and Harold Triggs—were well matched, 
and it was difficult for the judges to decide which of the 
three played best the first movement of the Beethoven 
FE flat concerto. Harold Triggs was finally pronounced 
the winner of the first prize, presented by the Moist Piano 
Company in the shape of an B. Chase grand piano. 
Fyrne Bogle, who gave the winner a very close contest and 
many in the audience had expected her to be returned the 
winner, came second, Adolph Ruzicka, too, had many 
partisans, judging from the applause at the close of his 
performance. Either of the three contestants could have 
been the winner and the decision of the judges would have 
been fair. The singing contest was a walk-over for Helen 
E. Smith, who competed in the aria Leise, from Von Web- 
er’s Der Freischiitz, Miss Smith won an A. B. Chase 
grand piano, presented by the United Piano Company of 
Norwalk (O.). The winner completely outvoiced the two 
other contestants—Maude Bouslough, who sang the same 
aria, and Hildred Hansen Hostetter, who sang the Shadow 
Song from Meyerbeer’s Dinorah. Announcement of the 
awards was made at the close of the program by President 
Kenneth M, Bradley, and in the piano contest Jan Chiapusso 
played the orchestral accompaniments in a masterly manner, 
Chiapusso is one of the most successful piano teachers 
not only in Chicago but in America. He is a big artist 
and a splendid teacher. 

The last concert of the season of the Bush Conservatory 
Symphony Orchestra, scheduled at Orchestra Hall on May 
20, will have unusual interest in the soloists listed. The 
prize winners in the annual prize contest, held April 29, at 
Orchestra Hall, will be soloists, giving the prize- winning 
numbers. The young artists are Harold Triggs, pianist, 
who will play the first movement of the Emperor concerto 
by Beethoven; Olga Eitner, violinist, who plays the first 
movement of the Mendelssohn concerto, and the slen S. Smith, 
soprano, who sings the Leise, Leise aria from Der Freischiitz. 
The balance of the program includes the Freischiitz over- 
ture, a group of two short orchestral numbers, scherzo and 
carneval by Robert Sanders, a student in the master class 
of composition at Bush Conservatory, and the 1812 overture 
of Tschaikowsky. Richard Czerwonky is conductor of the 
student orchestra which has been called “the best of its 
kind in the United States.” 


Ester Watratu Las SIncs. 


Esther Walrath Lash, soprano, furnished the program 
for the Junior Boys’ League at the Chicago Beach Hotel 
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on April 29. The singer scored her usual artistic success 
and was well supported at the piano by Margaret Gary. 
Louise St. Joun Westervett Stupio Notes. 

Winnifrid Erickson, soprano, sang at station WGN, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, on April 25. One of her groups was 
Norwegian, a distinctive feature of her programs. On 
April 28, Miss Erickson was soloist at a concert in Deer- 
field (il. ), singing two groups and an encore for an appre- 
ciative audience. Miss Erickson will sing in joint recital 
with Helen Frick, pianist, on June 6, at the Columbia School 
of Music Recital Hall. Miss Erickson is one of Louise St. 
John Westervelt’s busy pupils. 

DeWitt Lasu at Peopte’s Cuurcn. 

DeWitt Lash has just been appointed choir- master of the 
People’s Church, of which Preston Bradley is the pastor. 
Mr. Lash has organized a big choir which will be aug- 
mented next fall to at least one hundred voices. 

Tue Henior Levy Crus. 

Despite the unpropitious weather, a large and enthusiastic 
gathering came out Sunday evening, April 27, and was 
rewarded by the quality and character of the program of- 
fered by the Heniot Levy Club in the Kimball Hall, which 
consisted of three Brahms’ sonatas for violin and piano, 
played by Alexander Sebald and Heniot Levy, and the 
interspersing of two songs by Jennie Johnson, mezzo con- 
tralto, with viola and piano obligato. 

All were delivered in good tone and artistic taste, Mr. 
Levy playing in his usual poetic style with the color and 
expression characteristic of his work, and Mr. Sebald 
maintaining his standing with violin and viola, The social 
part of the evening was a repetition of all previous events. 

Dorotuy GREATHOUSE AT KIMBALL HAL 

Dorothy Greathouse, soprano, who has often been heard 
in these surroundings since her debut at Lyon & Healy 
Hall last fall, and who has filled many dates since then 
in various States, was one of the soloists Friday at the 
noonday recital at Kimball Hall. The young singer was 
heard in Lagourgue’s The Bennu Bird, the Last Rose of 
Summer from Flotow’s Martha, and Sanderson’s At Break 
o’ Day. Her other contribution to the program was the Ah 
Fors e Lui from La Traviata. Heard on several occasions 
throughout the season, the gifted and popular soprano 
makes a better impression on each new hearing. The 
voice has taken on volume without losing any of its 
sweetness, and the high tones are as clear as ever, while 
the medium is rounder, likewise the low register. Miss 
Greathouse was heard by a large and enthusiastic audience. 

Cuar_tes Burke ENTERS MANAGERIAL Fietp 

Charles Burke, who has made a name for himself as a 
press agent for world renowned artists, has entered the 
managerial field without relinquishing his previous occupa- 
tion. In his dual capacity he should make a good success, 
as he is an energetic, wide awake young man. Recently he 
presented Ignace Paderewski in Rockford (Ill.) and Flor- 
ence Lang here at the Blackstone Theater. 

V. M. Hotmstrom Presents Pupits 

In the Fine Arts Building on April 26, V. M. Holmstrom 
presented a recital of plastic dancing and singing with some 
of her pupils illustrating her method. Neppie Greathouse, 
sister of Dorothy Greathouse, proved as effective with her 
songs as with her dance. Freda Weber, likewise, sings as 
well as she dances. Esther Goodwin made a good impres- 
sion in two seldom-heard selections—Goetz’ Melisande in 
the Wood and Invocation to Eros by Jean Paul Kursteiner. 
Miss Holmstrom showed her metal in Kreisler’s Interpreta- 
tion, her success at the hands of the public leaving no doubt 
as to its enjoyment of her well thought out interpretation and 
plastic poses. Ruth Heizer, an all-around musician, played 
the accompaniments for the singers and dancers, and as a 
final word in praise of Miss Holmstrom, it may be said that 
the dances as composed by her were also interestingly pro- 
duced. Preceding the program, Miss Holmstrom made a 
few remarks regarding her work and that of her students 
which were most illuminating and indicated that, instead of 
being opposed by some music teachers, she should be boomed 
by all of them inasmuch as she does not give vocal lessons. 

Mary Woop CHASE AT JACKSONVILLE 

Mary Wood Chase gave a recital for the Illinois State 

Federation of Music Clubs at Jacksonville (Ill.) on April 30. 
ACTIVITIES OF THE KNUPFER STUDIOS 

Mildred McCluskey, artist-student of Walter Knupfer, 
gave the last one in the series of the Knupfer young artist 
recitals on April She played Beethoven’s D minor 
sonata op. 31 No. 2, the B minor rhapsodie by Brahms, and a 
Chopin group including two valses, A flat impromptu and C 
sharp minor scherzo, and ended with a group of pieces by 
Carpenter (American Polonaise), Scott (valse caprice), 
McFadyen (Country Dance), Arensky (etude F sharp 
major) and Moszkowski (Caprice Espagnole). 

Miss McCluskey has excellent technical equipment and a 
beautifully developed touch, and shows in style and interpre- 

(Continued on page 65) ‘ 
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WILLEM VAN HOOGSTRATEN. 
This is @ new portrait of the conductor, by KH. Linnenkapp, Viennese painter, who has 
been spending the winter in New York. Mr. Van Hoogstraten has been reéngaged as 
conductor of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. (Photo by Peter A. Juley & Son) 


FRANCESKA KASPAR DAWSON, 
soprano, who is a descendant of a very 
musical family. John Kaspar, her grand- 
father, was first clarinet in the Peabody 
orchestra at Baltimore. Her father, 
Joseph Kaspar, associated with his son, 
conducts the Kaspar School of Music in 
Washington, D. C. Mrs. Lawson's mother, 
Anne Roemer Kaspar, was for many 
years at the head of the vocal depart- 
ments of the National Park and Mount JOSEPH SCHWARZ. 
Vernon seminaries. Her brother, Hugo The month of May will be a busy one for Joseph Schwarz, the eminent baritone, who 
Roemer, was court organist to the Grand has returned to Europe to fill the numerous engagements booked for him there. Two 
Duke of Hesse Darmstadt and instructed recitals in Berlin, May 3 and 16; operatic performances at the Charlottenburg Opera 
the late Czarina of Russia in organ play- q House—Tales of Hoffman, May 6, and the Masked Ball on May 9-—and a recital in 
ing. Mrs. Lawson herself has appeared F Hamburg on May 13 are a few of the engagements booked for the early part of the month 
extensively in recital and concert. 

(© Underwood & Underwood) 
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NINA MORGANA 


(left), accompanied by her sister-in-law, Mrs. Charles 
Vorgana of Detroit, Mich., on the boardwalk in Atlantic 
City, where the soprano stopped for one week before her 
appearance at Philadelphia's first music festival, on May 3 


(De Lucie photo) 
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THE SINFONIAN BANQUET, CINCINNATI, APRIL 7. 
During the recent Music Supervisors’ National Conference, held in Cincinnati, April 7 to 11, Sinfonians from all parts of 
the United States gathered to confer honorary membership upon W. Otto Miessner, president of the Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference; Paul J. Weaver, C. Birchard and E. Birge. The above photograph was taken during the banquet 
held at Hotel Newland. The gentlemen standing represent the membership of Eta Chapter, College of Music of Cincinnati. 
Among the distinguished Sinfonians shown are the following: Peter W. Dykema, Madison, Wis., supreme president ; George . ns — 
Leighton, Cincinnati, supreme vice-president; Charleg HB. Lutton, Chicago, supreme secretary-treasurer ; Harry O. Ferguson, MR. AND MRS. LEON SAMETINI. 
Lincoln, Neb., governor of the central province; Sidney Silber, Chicago, president of Rho chapter; Charles 8, Mills, Univer- 1 recent snapshot of the well known Chicago musician and 
sity of Wisconsin, and Will Earhart, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Chas. H. Longley photo.) his bride. 
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EDWARD RECHLIN, 
imerican Organist Par Eacellence, America’s Foremost 
Bach Interpreter." At least this is the way the Lutherans 


advertise him in their eight-page illustrated circular. He 
gave a fine recital in Acolian Hall, New York, on April 22. 


SNAPPED 
ABOARD THE 
AQUITANIA 


Friendships ma 
ture quickly on 
shipboard Here 
are Ethel Legin 
ska and Georges 
Kneaco, who be 
came acquainted 
on board the 8, 
S. Aquitania o¢ 
cupying contigu 
ous deck chairs 
as chummy = as 
can be 
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STELLA DE METTR, 

who returned recently from a successful season with the 

San Carlo Opera Company and has accepted twelve per- 

formances in Cincinnati as guest artist during the last four 

weeks of the season, She will be heard in the following 

Lohengrin, Carmen, La Gioconda and Aida. 

(Apeda photo) 
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MADDALENA ERBLAND, 
{merican coloratura soprano, who returned recently from 
Italy where she made a successful operatic debut in Milan, 
followed by appearances in various Italian cities in Lucia, 
Rigoletto and Barber of Seville. All the critics received 
Miss Erbland with warm praise. She is an artist-pupil of 
Gennaro Mario Curci. 





A DISTINGUISHED GROUP. 
Leopold Godowsky and Anton Bilotti enjoying the famous 
velvet touch of the old master, Vladimir de Pachmann. 
(Kadel & Herbert photo) 





GENIA ZIELINSKA, 
coloratura soprano, sang the role of Gilda in Rigoletto with 
success in a performance given at St. Joseph's Auditorium, 
West Hoboken, N. J., on April 27. The large audience 
applauded the talented young artist frequently during the 
evening for the general artistic excellence of her performance. 
(Photo © Kesslere) 
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MARY FABIAN, 
the gifted little soprano, who won success last season (her 
first) with the Chicago Civic Opera Company, is much in 
demand both for opera and concert. Having just returned 
from a tour of the South with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, Miss Fabian is now busy filling concert and recital 
dates, many of which are return engagements. On April 25 
she was soloist with the Bell Telephone Company Chorus at 
Orchestra Hall, Chicago, and on May 4 returned to the same 
hall to appear in concert for the Zionist Organization. On 
May 7, she gave a joint recital at Columbus (Miss.) with 
her sister, Rose, violinist. May 13 she will be heard in 
recital in Birmingham (Ala.) and May 81 she sings at the 
North Shore Music Festival in Evanston (Ill.), when 
Humperdinck's Hansel and Gretel will be given in concert 
form, and Miss Fabian will be the Gretel. (Moffett photo) 


OSCAR SEAGLE’'S 
SUMMER CAMP AT 
SCHROON LAKE. 


This snapshot was taken 
in the summer of 1928, 
on the occasion of the 
last visit there of the 
late Reed Miller, who 
stands at the right of 
the group. Second from 
him is Nevada Van de 
Veer (Mrs. Miller), and 
second beyond her, 
Oscar Seagle. 








JEANNE DeMARE, 


lecturer-pianist, sailed April 19 for an extensive tour of 
Europe. She will play considerable modern American music 
while abroad. Some of the singers this artist has coached 
in interpretation are Royal Dadmun, Paul Althouse, Frieda 
Klink, Barbara Maurel, Povla Frijsh, Helena Marsh, and, 
among the pianists, Frederick Bristol, Marion Sims, Imogene 
Peay, Mrs. Gertrude Murdough (Columbia School of Music), 
Mrs, T. A. Hardy, Mrs. Jenny Smeltzer and Hazel Evering- 
ham. (Lewis-Smith photo) 
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DOROTHY 
JARDON, 


whose re-entry into 
vaudeville at the New 
York Hippodrome last 
week resulted in still 
another success for 
the versatile artist. 
Miss Jardon is a great 
favorite with vaude- 
ville audiences — her 
“first love” before she 
sang with the Chicago 
Opera and later with 
the San Carlo Opera 
Company. Miss Jardon 
has been working of 
late with Felix Hughes, 
and to him, perhaps, 
is due credit for the 
condition of her voice 
at the present time. 
It has never been heard 
to better advantage. It 
has a freshness and 
ease of production that 
makes her singing all 
the more enjoyable, 
(Photo by Campbell 
Studios) 
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THE ENGLISH SINGERS, 


who have been appearing with notable success in programs of madrigals, canzonets, 
ballads, and other music of the Olden Time, when “Tinkers sang their canons, dairymaids 
their ballads and yeomen, peasants and labourers their drinking songs.” The English 
Singers sing as was done in the old days—seated around a table—and they give tha 
music exactly as it was written, not revised and modernized. They are under the B, L 
Robinson direction (London), Peter W. Taylor, director. (Photo ©@ F. A. Swaine) 


A CHINESE CHRISTMAS 
CAROL. 
The winning act presented 
by the Lambda Phi Lambda 
Sorority at the Annual Song- 
Fest of the University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, last 
December. The music was by 
Gladys Rich, the libretto by 
Phyllis McGinley. This is 
the third successive year in 
which the Lambdas have won 
the song-fest silver cup which 
has now been permanently 
awarded to them by the 
student body of the Univer- 
sity of Utah. ( Wilcox photo) 


GIRL SINGER CROWDS CONVENTION HALE. 


To the immense Convention Hall, Kansas City, Marion Talley, seventeen-year-old soprano of that city, on April 10, attracted an audience which broke all records for that city, and for 
the first time in the history of the hall sold out every seat and all the standing room thirty-siv hours before the concert took place. The gross receipts, at prices from fifty cents to $2.59, 


were $8,957.50. Four thousand people were turned away. 


Two days earlier, April 8, at the Ivanhoe Auditorium she had given another concert, also sold out. Miss Talley'’s managers, 


the Horner-Witte Concert Bureau, Inc., report that net receipts of the two concerts, after every expense was paid, amounted to $9,756.00, which will be devoted to furthering the young 


lady’s education in singing. 


On April 18 she sang as special soloist at the 
is reported to have a voice of unusual beauty and to sing extraordinarily well. 


Lindsborg Kansas Festival, and on May 1, at the Emporia Kansas Festival, receiving $1,250 in each case. She 
She has been studying in New York for over a year, and while in the metropolis sang for the VU etropolitan 
Opera authorities. A young singer of tremendous promise, her career will be very closely watched. (Photo © Anderson) 
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“How do you feel after your splendid debut?” 

so happy that it seems to me like 
a dream. 1 cannot realize that " is all over, and that it 
has been ssful. Only eight days before my recital, 
when the sale of tickets was going on, and advertising was 
in full swing, | asked Mr, Samoiloff, my vocal instructor, 
to postpone the recital until next season. Of course, you 
may understand the reason—just a little bit of nervousness ; 
ome people call it “cold feet.” 1 am glad now that it is all 
over, and so successful, and that the critics after their very 
busy season found time and space for me, a poor little 
beginner. All this makes me believe that I have talent, 
because they all say so, and they are supposed to know. 
Now I shall work with new energy and inspiration, and 
prepare for my next recital, so that the same critics will 
not be able to find any ‘buts.’ ” 


“Very happy, indeed 


sO succe 


study of medicine?” 
I answer that question, I should like to tell you 
interesting coincidence: My dear vocal instructor, 
Samoiloff, who was really instrumental (and | 
nt to give him all the credit possible for his energetic 
work with me, and also his inspiration and knowl 
and outs of the profession), was also a 
medical When he started to develop his talent 
for singing, he had to between the two professions ; 
icrificed medicine for the vocal art After the success 
recital | have decided to follow in his footsteps ; 
ways fond of singing and felt a real love for that 
hard for me to express how happy I am to find 
that the greatest critics of New York believe me to be 
talented and worthy of a career.” 

“What ar 


“Do you expect to continue your 
“Before 
it avery 
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a id able 
edge of the ins 
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choose 
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your plans, now 


Tomars “Makes Voices” 
specialist, gave some interesting de 
interview in her beautiful new 
New York. “Yes, I actually 
make voices,” she said when asked about her voice clinic 
Besides having corrected and rebuilt scores of voices, | 
veloped a specialty of actually bestowing voices on 
never sang a note in their lives. Some people 
that this cannot be done, but I have found that every 
who possesses a good speaking voice and has any 
ibility can develop a good singing voice, no matter 
ay theit age. Nor is this any great marvel, for it is only 
a question of bringing out the latent material in every per 
on. Some of my pupils are mothers of grown-up chil- 
dren, who had never sung before but now have beautiful 
heard in their homes as well as in larger 


Rose Tomars 
tails of her work wm an 


Central Park West, 


vou 


tudios 


have «de 
people who 
declare 
person 


musical 


voices and are 


affairs, giving great pleasure to family and friends, 
“I! have developed a large number of these voices, and 
have received the most thankful expressions of gratitude 


from people to whom singing had been a closed book until 
their latent talents were developed. In fact, I consider 
this work no less important than my regular work of build 
ing and correcting voices. It is too often taken for granted 
that people possessing good natural voices make the best 
singers That this is not necessarily true is illustrated by 
the fact that often those pupils who had originally no voice 
make quicker progress. than those who began with fine 
natural voices. This is because people possessing fine natural 


ROSE TOMARS 
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COLORED BARITONE, JULIUS BLEDSOE INTERVIEWED 


“I shall prepare programs with my teacher, and I hope 
that my manager will be able to arrange concerts for me, 
and I shall do my very best with my singing. Medicine I 
shall leave to others.” 

“Did you have any difficulties on account of your race 
and color?” 

“Oh, no! I came to Mr. Samoiloff three years ago, and 
sang for him. He liked my voice and began to work with 
me. I have always, found him and my colleagues very 
friendly and courteous. I stopped lessons for a_ short 
period, then returned to Mr. Samoiloff, because I wanted 
him to be my first and last teacher, and wished him to 
bring me out before the public. He secured a distinguished 
manager, Mr. Hurok, for me, also my accompanist, Emil 
J. Polak, who helped me greatly to make my recital a 
success, I must say that I did not feel any embarrassment 
whatever, on account of my color, Mr. Samoiloff insisted 
that if he himself had no objections to using his name as 
my teacher, my manager and accompanist should have no 
objections either; so you see everything went just splen- 
didly, I am a great admirer of Roland Hayes, and 1 was 
happy to find that the critics had made such favorable 
comparisons between Mr. Hayes and myself. 

‘All my education I received in this country, and I am 
certain that a good reputation can be acquired in Europe 
after one has been fortunate enough to acquire one in 
America. I hope to work very hard during the next few 
months for my coming recital, and hope to justify the 
expectations of my dear teacher, Mr. Samoiloff, and the 
critics, who were so encouraging. If they had been able 
to hear my knees knocking and my heart beating they would 
have forgiven many a fault. I hope to be less nervous at 
my next appearance and to do my very est.” F, W. R. 


voices so often abuse them, and it takes a long time to cor- 
rect the defects. On the other hand, the material of such 
who have no voices, while it may be dormant ‘and inactive, 
is nevertheless unspoiled and ready to shine in all its virgin 
beauty as soon as it is released and brought out by the right 
method. I am never in doubt about my results; as soon 
as my method is applied to any good speaking voice it be- 


_ gins immediately to develop into a good singing voice. It 


has never failed yet, for a voice that is dormant and un- 
developed is nevertheless there, and just as sure and _ posi- 
tive a thing for me to work on as a voice of naturally re- 
splendent with volume and quality of tone.” 


Swinford Having Busy Season 


Jerome Swinford is having a busy season, for he still 
has about eleven engagements to fill before the end of the 
season. His record for reéngagements is over eighty-five 
per cent., which speaks well for his ability as an artist. 
April 12 Mr. Swinford gave his second recital in Scranton 
under the auspices of the College Women’s Club; his first 
recital there was in October. The baritone is exceedingly 
popular in Providence, R. L., for he will give his fifth re- 
cital in that city on October 22 next. He also is booked 
for an appearance there on May 20. Mr. Swinford will 
make his first appearance in Chicago next winter, when he 
is booked for a mid-western tour. His third Southern 
trip also is in preparation. In June and July the baritone 
will Biv e recitals at a number of uni- 
versities and normal schools, the lat- 
est booked being at West Chester 
Normal on July 18 under the aus- 
pices of Dr. Hollis Dann, State 
Commissioner of Music in Penn- 
sylvania. Another Pennsylvania 
State Normal School, that at Mil- 
lersville, has booked him for the 
Artists’ Course on January 16. 





Toscha Seidel Acquires Rare 
Old Violin 


A mysterious Stradivarius known 
as the “Da Vinci Stradivarius” or 
the “Wandering Jew Stradivarius,” 
which has appeared many times and 
been lost many times since it was 
built by the great master of violin 
makers in 1714, has turned up again, 
this time in New York, in the pos- 
session of Toscha Seidel. Experts 
who have examined the instrument 
say that there can be no doubt about 
its being genuine and Mr. Seidel de- 
clares that its tone “of outstanding 
power and beauty” places it as one 
of the finest violins in the world. 

The instrument was brought to 
America this winter by Emil Herr- 
man, a dealer from Berlin. A few 
weeks ago he called Mr. Seidel by 
telephone and told him he had a vio- 
lin he would like to have violinists 
examine. Mr. Seidel looked at the 
instrument and asked if he might 
borrow it for a week. The Russian 
musician then showed it to connois- 
seurs and judges of fine instru- 
ments; he played upon it and com- 
pared its tone with the best violins 
owned by the foremost violinists 
now in New York. The various tests 
convinced him that it was genuine, 
and was moreover, in a marvelous 
state of preservation. He therefore 
purchased it for $25,000 

The violin, according to Mr. Sei- 
del, was built by Antonius Stradi- 
varius in 1714 during the brilliant 
period of the great master’s life. 
The history of the instrument is 
very obscure, but it is said that in 
1886 it turned up in Paris in the pos- 
session of a Frenchman named Char- 
don who sold it to Casella, the 
famous violin dealer in Paris. Since 
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ATHALIE LOMBARDI, 


who has been engaged to sing Tosca with the De Feo Opera 
Company during its season of two weeks, May 12 to May 24, 
in Baltimore. Other roles which Miss Lombardi will be 
heard in during next season are: Desdemona in Otello, Mimi 
in Boheme, Nedda in Pagliacci, and Margherita in Mefisto- 
fele. Chev. OC. de Lancellotti, M.B.E., the renowned New 
York voice teacher and coach, has been her only teacher 
in all of her operatic repertory. (Laquan photo) 


then it has disappeared, passing through many hands, finally 
being secured by Emil Herrman in Berlin. 


Jessie Fenner Hill Pupils in Recital 


Jessie Fenner Hill, New York vocal teacher, presented 
a number of her pupils in a “New Talent” recital at the 
Wurlitzer Auditorium on April 26, in an interesting pro- 
gram which included arias and songs in Italian, French, 
German, English, and Polish. Three of the singers made 
their first public appearance on this occasion. 

The program opened with a group of three songs: The 
Birthday (Woodman), Ouvre tes Yeux Bleus (Massenct) 
and April, My April (Milligan), sung by Janet Shair. 
These were followed by Lullaby (Scott) and The Wind 
Song (Rogers), rendered by Dorothea Brandt, who later 
sang J’ai pleuré en Réve (Hue) and Thy Beaming Eyes 
(MacDowell). Eugenia Domanska sang four songs, two 
in Polish—Sonne Marzenia, and Leci Pioseuka—as well as 
two English songs—The Swallows (Corven) and Joy of 
Morning. 

Michael Zazulak, a Ukrainian baritone, for several years 
a pupil of Mrs. Hill, sang artistically and effectively seven 
songs: In the Green Grove (Nizankorsky); The Festival 
in Chihim (Lysenko); Cradle Song (Bohemian); To 
the Garden Annie Went (Bohemian folk song); Dumka 
(St. Moninszko) ; The Sailor’s Life (Wilson), and an aria 
from Barber of Seville (Rossini). Mary Leard made an 
excellent impression with her singing of Le Miroir (Fer- 
rai), Trees (Rosbach), O Mio Bambino Caro (Puccini), 
and An Evening Song (Gilberté). Anne Staudt was heard 
to good advantage, singing a group which contained Love 
Came Creeping (Brown), Erwartung (La Forge), and The 
Brownies (Leoni), as well as Vissi d’Arte, from Tosca 
(Puccini). Amelia V. B. Coleman was heard in The Last 


Hour (Kramer), The Scarecrow (Davies), and One 
(Bates), winning the approval of the large audience. 
Georgianna Moore sang effectively Mana-Zucca’s Big 


Brown Bear; Pirate Dreams (Huerter), and The Chrys- 
anthemums (Salter). 

The work of these young singers reflected much credit 
upon Mrs, Hill's teaching method. Anca Seidlova accom- 
panied the soloists effectively. 


Cello Scholarship Offered at Fontainebleau 


The enrollment for the organ department at the Fontaine- 
bleau School is now complete and no more applicants can 
be accepted. The piano department is approaching com- 
pletion and other departments are filling satisfactorily. A 
full scholarship (tuition, board and lodging) has been of- 
fered for a well-qualified student of the cello. Andre 
Hekking, the professor of this department at Fontainebleau, 
is a teacher of the highest merit and study with him offers 
an excellent opportunity for a talented pupil to perfect him- 
self in cello playing. 


Marian Anderson Captivates Audience 


Marian Anderson, a talented artist pupil of Giuseppe 
Boghetti, vocal teacher of New York and Philadelphia, gave 
a recital in Westfield, N. J., April 24, and scored a genuine 
success. A telegram from Sydney F. Smith states: “Miss 
Anderson captivated her audience. Her voice is ‘one of 
large calibre and most agreeable quality. She delighted her 
hearers by her splendid art in songs by many composers. 
Miss Anderson was ably supported by William Leonard 
King at the piano.” 





Avitabile Is Marion Talley’s Teacher 


The splendid audience (pictured elsewhere in this issue) 
which rendered tribute on April 10 to Marion Talley in 
Kansas City, whence she hails, was -likewise a tribute to 
Salvatore Avitabile, who has been her teacher in New 
York. This. experienced specialist, capable accompanist 
and conductor of distinction, prepared Miss Talley for 
her success. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 





formance are the following: 


August 1. Meistersinger 
” . Rheingold 
. Walkire 
. Siegfried 
. Cosi fan tutte 
. Géotterdimmerung 
” 10. Tristan und Isolde 


3 
4 
ae 6 
7 


" 11, Entfihrung aus dem Serail 

" 13. Don Juan 

” 15. Parsifal (in a new scenic setting) 
” 16. Figaros Hochzeit 

” 17. Meistersinger 

”" 18. Cosi fan tutte 

" 19, Parsifal 





MUNICH FESTIVAL PROGRAM, 1924 


Munich, April 15.—Through the courtesy of the general management of the Munich Opera, the Musica. Courier 
is in a position to publish the very first official announcement of this year’s festival programs and its dates. 
usual duration of the Festival has been reduced from eight to five weeks. 
Die Meistersinger and end on September 9 with the same’ work. Contrary to the custom of the past few years, the 
program this year will be entirely devoted to the principal works of Mozart and Wagner. 


The conductors will be Hans Knappertsbusch, Robert Heger and Wilhelm Furtwangler, the latter as guest con- 
ductor. The price of admission on all seats at the Prinzregenten theater is fixed at 25 marks ($6.00). 
restrictions (personal call at the police station, control, etc.), are done away with, the fees for permits of sojourn 
have been reduced to one mark for one, two marks for two weeks. In conjunction with the Mozart-Wagner Festival, 
a Pfitzner Week beginning on September 11 and ending on May 16 will take place. The program contains Pfitzner’s 
operas, Der arme Heinrich, Die Rose vom Liebesgarten, Palestrina and the cantata, Von Deutscher Seele. A. N. 


: The 
It will begin this year on August 1 with 


The dates of per- 


August 20. Entfihrung 
” 21. Tristan und Isolde 
ae m Juan 
” 24. Parsifal 
" 26. Figaros Hochzeit 
” 27. Parsifal 
” 28. Meistersinger 
” 30, Rheingold 
" 31. Walkire 
September 2. Siegfried 


9 

3. Figaros Hochzeit 

4. Gotterdammerung 
yo 6. Parsifal 

7. Tristan und Isolde 

8. Cosi fan tutte 

9. Meistersinger 


The police 








Freemantel “Chats” About Beethoven 


An interesting feature about the Freemantel recitals of 
Beethoven songs (apart from the artistic and musical inter- 
pretation of the songs themselves) is the intimate talk which 
he gives during the recital. Not for one moment does he 
permit himself to make it a lecture recital, but he does feel 
that it makes his recitals more enjoyable when he tells his 
audience just why he is singing these songs and explains in 
an intimate manner the incidents that connect these songs 
with some of the most interesting parts of Beethoven's life. 
Freemantel has devoted much time and study, and is still 
availing himself of every opportunity, to digging into old 
books about Beethoven. As most of the well known histories 
do not give particulars about the songs, he has had to cover 
a wide field of contemporaries to get the information he has. 
“A phrase from Richard Wagner (who wrote a short book 
on Beethoven) is quite interesting,” said Freemantel, “and 
makes a telling point. Can you imagine a wonderful artist 
painting a great picture before your eyes, and then realize 











A Manual of Fundamentals and Keyboard 
Harmony 


MUSIC THEORY 


FOR PIANO STUDENTS 


As presented in 


The Music Students 
Piano Course 


Book One (Years one and two) 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid 

It gives piano students more advanced in Technic 
than Theory a chance to “catch up.” Thus a pupil 
ready for third year keyboard work in the Course 
may rapidly go over the Theory work of the first two 
years and then proceed with the regular lessons. 

It provides material for more detailed work. 


This compact manual may be used for class teaching 
in Ear-training, Harmony and Analysis. 


Its low price puts it within the reach of all. 


The Music Students 


Piano Course 


The Standard Textbook for Training in 
Musicianship at the Piano 
Because it is 
Most elastic—Most Compact—Most Practical—Low- 
est in Price—Greatest in Educational Value—Sys- 
tematically Trains Ears, Fingers, and Mind and can 

be bought of any dealer anywhere. 
A five-year course; four quarters a year 
with nine lessons in cach quarter, 
The Teachers’ Manuals explain every doubt- 
ful powt. 
Authorized as a textbook by the Board of Education 
of the State of California. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


178-179 Tremont St., Boston 10, Mass. 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 

8-10-12 East 34th St. New York, N. Y. 
Order of your local dealer 























that the artist is totally blind? That to me is as I picture 
Beethoven. He, who has given us such music of indescriba- 
ble beauty, was totally deaf. Does that not make it clear to 
us that his music is divine?” Quotations and incidents such 
as this Freemantel uses effectively in explaining the songs, 
and he imparts these spoken messages with the same sincerity 
of feeling as is characteristic of his singing. The Daniel 
Mayer management reports a national interest and demand 
for Freemantel and his Beethoven song recitals, and, although 
Freemantel is a tenor with an extensive repertory including the 
standard operas and oratorios, together with many recital 
programs of modern songs, his management will not be able 
to accept any bookings for him except in his unique recitals 
of Beethoven songs. Both Freemantel and his management 
want it clearly understood that, because of this wide demand 
for Freemantel, he will for at least the next three seasons 
sing Beethoven recitals exclusively. 


Kathryn Meisle a Busy Festival Artist 


_Kathryn Meisle, contralto of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, returned to her Philadelphia home from a concert 
tour which took her through the states of Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Ohio, in order to spend Easter 
with her family. 

On April 24 Miss Meisle began a series of festival en- 
gagements, commencing at Greensboro, N. C., where she 
was heard in scenes from Lohengrin and Faust on the 
opening day of that festival, while on the second day she 
appeared as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra. Leaving immediately after the concert Miss Meisle 
travelled to Guelph, Ontario, where she was the star of the 
annual spring concert of the Guelph Choral Society, thence 
returning to Philadelphia, where she was heard on the 
Wagnerian Night program of the first Philadelphia Music 
Festival, on May 2. 

Miss Meisle was re-engaged for the second time within a 
year for a recital at Washington, D. C., on May 6, trav- 
elling immediately thereafter to Bowling Green, Ky., to 
sing at two concerts of the Spring Musical Festival of 
that city. 

May 19 will find the contralto as one of the stars of the 
Cedar Rapids (la.) Festival, prior to going to Chicago, 
where she is booked to sing excerpts from Die Meistersinger 
and Lohengrin, as well as the great arias from Rienzi with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra on May 30 and 31. 

Miss Meisle’s season will conclude with three appearances 
at the North American Saengerfest, which will be held at 
the Coliseum, Chicago, from June 11 to 14. 


Lecture on Carillon Music 


A lecture on Tower Music of the Low Countries was 
given by William Gorham Rice April 29 at the New York 
Historical Society, under the auspices of the Netherland- 
America Foundation, of which Mr. Rice is a vice-president. 
It was illustrated by slides and by phonograph records 
made in Europe. 

Mr. Rice, who is an authority on this little known branch 
of music and is the author of Carillons of Belgium and 
Holland, and The Carillon in Literature, traced the history 
of tower music from the days when the chimes served 
merely to tell the time of day to the townspeople, to the 
development throughout two or three centuries of the 
carillon—a musical instrument of distinct characteristics 
and possessing, according to Mr. Rice, wide possibilities 
for community inspiration, 

In this connection it is interesting to note that New York 
will soon, through the generosity of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., have its first carillon. This is to be placed in the grace- 
ful Gothic tower of the Park Avenue Baptist Church. It 
will be the largest carillon in the world, having fifty-three 
perfectly attuned bells, and mechanical appointments superior 
to any in use. 





Two New Von Klenner Pupils 

Helen Stewart White, of Baltimore, and Ina Jones, of 
Rome, N. Y., spent their Easter vacation in intensive study 
with their teacher, Katharine Evans Von Klenner. They 
plan to spend the summer at Point Chautauqua, N. Y., where 
Mme. Von Klenner conducts her summer school of opera 
classes and gives special training to teachers wishing to 
perfect themselves in methods of teaching of the great 
Garcia School, of which Mme. Von Klenner has long been 
recognized as one of the best known exponents. The school 
opens June 23 


Amy Ellerman Honored 
Amy Ellerman was made an honorary member of the 
Epsilon Chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority during her 
recent appearance at the Ithaca Festival. 





Harold Bauer 


Outstanding Pianist 


recently returned from a notable 
western coast tour 


writes as follows of the 


Mason & Harlin 
PIANOS 


“Since my first 
visit to this country 
my admiration for 
these noble instru- 
ments has increased 
with each successive | 
tour. They not 
only represent the 
most perfect exam- 
ples of the piano 
maker’s art, but ful- 
fill every imaginable 
requirement from 
the point of view of 
both pianist and 
audience, and are 
the most superbly 
beautiful instru- 
ments that I know.” 

(Signed) 

HAROLD BAUER 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 


(Continued from page 43) 


and decidedly musicianly. They are carefully edited, 
phrased and fingered, and will be found useful by teachers. 


(Carl Fischer, New York) 
Idylle, Capriccietto, Canzona, Impromptu, 


Danse 
Compositions for Piano by Paul Juon 

In Mr. Juon's familiar and popular style, they are rather 
difficult, and the harmotty is finely developed. The piano 
technic is original atid effective. They are, altogether, “some- 
thing different,” and that is a quality much sought after 
just now. The gtades are varied, but they lie between four 
atid six. 

(Carl Pisther, New York) 
Christ Went Up Into the Hills (Song) 
By Richard Hageman, Written for and Dedicated to John 
MeCormaek 

This is a very fine thing itideed. Not only is it a splendid 
piece of music, written with inspired skill, but it also has 
the fine solemnity suggested by the title. The words are 
by Katherine Adams arid are beautiful in their delicate 
religious fervor, and Hageman has more than accomplished 
his self-appointed task of making them into music, and in 
so doing has given them a chance for widespread publicity 
and popularity which they would. otherwise scarcely enjoy 
in this non-poetry-reading. It is a noble work and should 
win instant and universal commendation. 


(Carl Fischer, New York) 


Two Poems for Piano 
By Sigmund Herzog 

These poems are entitled Tribulation and Submission. The 
tragic intent is evident and the composer has succeeded ad- 
mirably in bringing out the sentiments desired without 
ever for a single moment sacrificing the musical substance 
to program writing. The two moods are very pianistic and, 
though difficult concert pieces, are not uselessly overloaded 
with superfluous embellishment or unpianistic and awkward 
phrases. These pieces have already been publicly performed 
hy one supremely great pianist, and will no doubt find their 
way to the repertory of others. 


(Heidelberg Press, Philadelphia) 


Organ Music 
Festival March, by Gerald F, Frazee, and March Triumphal, 
by R. M. Stults 
Two brilliant marches for pipe organ, neither of them of 
great difficulty. The Stults march is rather of the nature of 
a concert selection. Both of them are very effective and 
useful additions to this kind of literature. 


(Addie Andersen Wilson, Dothan, Ala.) 


Hi, Mister Sunshine (Song) 
By Addie Anderson Wilson 
A simple setting of Frank L. Stanton’s bright little poem, 
which will make an excellent encore song. 
(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 
Love’s Threads of Gold (Song) 
By R. M. Stults 
It is a good many years since R. M. Stults wrote The 
Sweetest Story Ever Told. This song is hardly the equal 
of it, but it is a straightforward, simple ballad in the same 
general style 
(J. Hamelle, Paris) 
Piano Pieces 
By Florence Parr Gere 
Florence Parr Gere has had the unusual distinction of 
having her compositions accepted and published in France. 





MUSICAL COURIER 


There are three short sets of three compositions each. One 
of them, dedicated to I, Philipp, is called Impressions de 
Fontainebleau. (Arrivée; Promenade dans le jardin anglais; 
Aurore); the second set iricludes Patinage a roulettes, 
Notre-Dame, and Mi-Careme). Besides these there are 
three pieces published separately—Gazouillement d’Oiseaux ; 
Poeme de la mer, atid Le Temps des lilas. Mrs. Gere is 
evidently an admirer of the modern French school. These 
are pretty little genre pieces of no great originality, but 
well and idiomatically written and with a harmonic dress 
that accords with the times. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Valgovind’s Boat-Song 
By Harvey Enders 


Harvey Enders has written a very elaborate accompani- 
ment, and, thotigh the rhythm of the poem does not change, 
his song wahdets from 5/8 to 4/4 to 6/4, back into 4/4, then 
into 6/8 and finally back into 4/4 for the end, all this in the 
course of a twelve-liné poem. It is evident that Harvey 
Enders is a very indiisttiotts young miati, but somebody 
should tell him that the accent in the word “river” is always 
on the first syllable. 


One Hour of Love (Song) 
By Carlo Saetta 
A real Italian tenor song with a nice A flat to hatig 
around on toward the end. 


Lullaby (Song) 
By Frances P. Grant 
Cradle song No. 11,752. 


My Dearest One (Song) 
By Robert W. Wilkes 
Typical ballad, with an attractive refrain. 


(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., New York) 
Song for the Seasons 
By Robert Huntington Terry 


Typical song in the blithe 6/8 style. Well written for 
voice; especially attractive for soprano. Like everything 
else Robert Huntington Terry has written, it has the singer 
principally in mind—as should always be the case in a song. 


Lazin’ Along (Song) 
By Robert Huntington Terry 


An excellent example of that class of song that has been 
attractive ever since Kentucky Babe brought it into ex- 
istence. Good for an encore. 


(M. Witmark & Sons, New York) 


O Heart of Mine (Song) 
By Frederick W. Vanderpool 


This is an excellent Vanderpool song, with his typical 
flowing melody and attractive refrain, which leads up to a 
broad and effective climax. 


(Boosey & Co., New York) 


A Green Cornfield (Song) 
By Michael Head 
Capital song, pastoral in style, original without being 
bizarre and a very clever study in rhythmic values. Michael 
Head has written a thoroughly musicianly composition to the 
exquisite words of Christina Rossetti. 


Fairy Roses (Song) 
By S. Coleridge-Taylor 
A most attractive ballad by the late S. Coleridge-Taylor, 


with a tuneful waltz refrain which is catchy without, at the 
same time, being banal. 





Concerts —Recitals— Musicales 


New York Times (Feb. 16) 
Flora Adler showed her mastery and execution In « 


FLORA ADLER 2222222. 


HARPIST 





was warmly applauded by the audience. 
Management; Standard Booking Office, 17 E. 42 St., N. Y. City 











everywhere, 


personality and ability to impersonate. 





FE THELYNDE SMITH 


Soprano 
Now on fifth three-months’ tour to the Pacific Coast. 


Excerpts from a few March, 1924, press comments follow: 


“Ethelynde Smith, the gifted soprano, has all the admirable qualities desired to please audiences 
From the first note, she captivated all. 
frequent recalls were generously rewarded by Miss Smith, who seems to find her greatest enjoy- 
ment in making others happy.”—Evening Sun, Clearwater, Florida. 


“It would be difficult indeed to say which was the most favored of Miss Smith’s selections, for 
her program showed variety and taste in arrangement of song groups. Her voice, true and bird- 
like in the higher notes, deserves all the praise that has been showered upon it. Perhaps the last 
charming songs were liked for their own cleverness, but they also emphasized the artist’s winning 
In response to enthusiastic applause after each song, she 
graciously added, in the course of the program, five encores.”—News, Jackson, Mississippi. 


Season 1924-1925 now booking. 


Middle West and Eastern Tour, October, November and December, 1924. 
Eighth Southern Tour, During January and February, 1925. 
Sixth Tour, Pacific Coast, March, April and May, 1925. 


For dates in your territory, address MISS SMITH personally at 
458 Cumberland Avenue, Portland, Maine. 


The applause was of the heartiest, and 
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Butterflies in Summer (Song) 
By Allison Travers 
A light, delicate song, understandingly written for the 
voice and very attractive throughout. 


(G. Schirmer, Ine., New York) 


Lollypops (Song) 
By Kathleen Blair 
Lollypops is described as a gleeful song, and it is. Par- 
ticularly good for an encore. 


The Cowboy’s Lament (Song) 
Arranged by Osear J. Fox 

This is otie of those “collected” songs, which are appar- 
ently authentic in musical text and most sympathetically ar- 
ranged as a novelty ntittiber for a tati’s recital progtam, 
and heartily to be recommended. It is a sotig which the 
collector, John A. Lomax of the University of Texas, says 
is to be foutid in every State west of the Mississippi. 


Noon (Song) 
By M. Hennion Robinsoii 
Noon is a short song; very ingeriious harmonic éoloririg 
in the cleverly written accompaniment. The voice paft is 
difficult and not particularly grateful. It is one of those 
songs which musicians like, but which wotild hardly have a 
big appeal to the public. M. J. 





JACK AND JILL 
By Anil Deer 











Two little burros, Jack and Jill, in adjoining pastures, 
separated by a rough board fence, over which each gazes 
longingly at the other’s ficld—a well known picture, at 
which, when we look we smile, sigh, shake our heads and 
murmur: “How true and how foolish.” 

Jack thinks enviously: “Jill has better and greener grass 
on her side,” while Jill jealously sighs: “Oh, see how much 
thicker and longer the grass is on his side.” Should either 
turn to the left, right or rear still more fields could they 
see, all apparently containing a higher grade of feed. 

Jack and Jill are animals. As such they are presumed to 
possess only ifistinct, not reason; their mental blindness 
must needs be excused. But what of humanity? One ard 
all are predisposed to ignore possibilities in reach for prob- 
abilities beyond grasp; rather than waste precious time in 
vague regret we graze contentedly on the food at hand. 

The vocal student, who, though studying with one teacher 
is constantly looking afield, thinking: “Jane has found a 
new teacher; wonder if she is better than mine; I would 
like to try a few lessons with her!” and little understanding 
how rare the pupil who can rate any teacher in a few 
lessons. Or, perchance some noted teacher, surrounded by 
the false glamour created by residing in a far distant land, 
is the ideal in mind; present time and opportunities become 
as naught, rendered valueless by unappreciation. 

The pupil is not alone in this erroneous attitude; the 
artist shares in it. He thinks, “never can I accomplish any- 
thing worth while here; (no matter where his residence) 
New York is the only place for my ability.” Arriving there 
he learns with bitter disappointment that all eyes turn long- 
ingly to Europe as a goal, 

Pupil and artist have company in the public at large, be- 
lieving that teachers or artists from foreign shores are of 
unquestionable worth and far superior to those born atid 
reared in the home field. 

Our own dear language has suffered from this mental 
astigmatism. Any other, be it French, Italian, German, 
Spanish, Russian or Japanese is preferred as a singing means 
by the English speaking vocalists. 

Nine times out of ten, the teacher, to whom the dis- 
contented pel would change, is no whit more competent 
than he who occupies the post at the time. Rather than 
wonder if there ate not better elsewhere, learn all possible 
from the one you have; cultivate a hearing ear and listen 
well to knowledge imparted. 

Opportunities for the artist exist close in view. He must 
cultivate a seeing eye to recognize them when in visual range. 
The farmer who owns and cares for little Jack and little 
Jill will remove them to other fields when the fodder in 
theirs runs low; so, too, the artist will be provided for when 
the proper moment arrives. 

We all love our America beyond any country in the 
world; we know her opportunities are of the best and un- 
limited, and we would bitterly resent any inference to the 
contrary. Therefore, in consistent justice, let us one and 
all cultivate not alone a hearing ear and a seeing eye, but 
also a feeling heart and learn to appreciate and love our 
own, whether it be pupil, teacher, artist or language. There 
are none better than hove we have and of whom we should 

ast. 

In lieu of hungrily feasting our eyes on distant fields, 
which may be filled with stubble and hidden rocks, let us 
rather contentedly browse in our own fertile pastures ! 


Flonzaleys Fulfilling English Engagements 


After concluding its twentieth season in the United States 
and Canada, which included eighty-three concerts in all, 
the Flonzaley Quartet left not long ago to fulfill its annual 
English engagements. According to a cable dispatch from 
London the first concert of the quartet there was an un- 
qualified success. 

Following its spring tour in the English provinces the 
quartet will leave immediately for a series of appearances 
in Italy, including in its route Milan, Venice, Naples, and 
Rome. 

The Flonzaley Quartet will return to this country to 
commence its season of 1924-1925 next October. Its twenty- 
first year will begin with a recital at the Westover School 
in Middlebury, Conn., its fourteenth annual appearance 
there. The next day it will play the first of a series of 
three concerts at Smith College, Northampton, Mass., the 
other two to be presented later in the season. 

Next season will be a particularly long one for the Flon- 
zaleys, since the bookings for their seventh annual visit to 
the Pacific Coast extend already well into May, 1925. 
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GRAND RAPIDS DELIGHTED WITH 
PAVLOWA AND DENISHAWNS 


Orchestra Heard in Last Concert of the Series—Course of 
Three Concerts Given in Armory—Activities of 
St. Cecilia Society—Notes 


Grand Rapids, Mich., April 15—On the evening of April 
3, in the Armory, the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
presented the last program in the series arranged by the 
Grand Rapids Orchestral Association. Henri Verbrugghen 
led his forces through the Massenet Phedre overture, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s Scheherazade, Schelling’s A Victory Ball, 
the Hungarian Dance from the Damnation of Faust by Ber- 
lioz, and the two Wagner Lohengrin preludes. Elias Brees- 
kin, the concertmaster, played the violin solos in the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff number. An afternoon program was also played, 
which was attended by approximately 3,000 children. The 
numbers were chosen to appeal to them and consisted of 
selections by Wagner, Weber, Mendelssohn, Tschaikowsky, 
Grainger and Sibelius, 

PavLowA PERFORMS. 

On March 18, Anna Pavlowa and her company appeared 
at Powers’ Theater, giving an excellent performance of 
ballets and divertissements. The Oriental Impressions, in- 
cluding the Dances of Japan and two Hindu scenes, were 
new here and aroused much interest and applause. Worthy 
of equal commendation was the music furnished by an or- 
chestra of thirty pieces, led by Theodore Stier. 

Tue DenisHAWN DANCERS APPEAR. 

Two days later, at the same theater, Ruth St. Denis, Ted 
Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers gave a program, in- 
cluding the brilliant Cuadra Flamenco and the symbolic 
Ishtar of the Seven Gates. The music, especially well se- 
lected, was played by a quartet composed of Louis Horst, 
pianist; M. Scat, violinist; Ugo Bergamasco, flutist, and 
Peter Kleynenberg, cellist, the latter a former Grand Rapids 
man, 





Sr. Ceciria Society Active. 

The St. Cecilia Society has just held its annual election, 
the new officers being Mrs. Huntley Russell, president ; Clara 
H. Davis, first vice-president; Mrs. Reuben Maurits, second 
vice-president; Mrs. Ben H. Lee, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Herbert N. Morrill, corresponding secretary; Mrs, Eugene 
J. Phillips, treasurer; Mrs. Bernard Warren, Mrs. C. U. 
Clark and Mrs. Thomas Ford, directors. Regular meetings 
of the society have been held on March 28 and April 9. On 
the first date appeared the Bay City Trio, the members of 
which are Grace Barrows Warren, violinist; Gertrude Hea- 
cox Stover, cellist, and a former Grand Rapids resident, 
Martha Agnew Wentworth, pianist. Their program included 
the Arensky Trio in D minor; trio, op. 21, by Schuett; an 
arrangement of Liszt’s Liebestraum, and L’Extase, by Ganne. 
Assisting with several duets were Mrs. J. A. Michaelson, 
soprano, and Mrs. Loren J. Staples, contralto, with Helen 
Baker Rowe at the piano. ‘ 

At the meeting on April 11 the program was given by 
Hila Vanden Bosch, a talented young member of the society, 
who played two groups of piano solos ; Mrs, Frank 
Lusk, soprano, who sang, besides Liszt’s Loreley, a grou of 
French and one of American songs; and Mrs. C, B. New- 
comb and Mrs. Harry J. Hagens, who played an andante in 
A major for two violins by Papini. The accompanists were 
Myrtle Watson and Helen Baker Rowe. 

The society presented for its second Lenten Morning Mu- 
sicale a violin recital by Olga Eitner, of Chicago. Miss 
Eitner displayed excellent technic and musical understand- 
ing in her program, which included works of Bruch, Saint- 
Saéns, Francoeur-Kreisler, Wagner and Wieniawski. So 
enthusiastic was her audience that she was obliged to add 
several encores. Helen Baker Rowe was at the piano. _ 

This Lenten series was concluded on April 9 with an in- 
teresting piano recital by Cecile de Horvath. She chose her 
numbers largely from the moderns, playing with intelligence 
and musicianship compositions by MacDowell, Seeboeck, 
Franck, Chopin, Palmgren, Granados, Moszkowski and 
Goossens, closing with two Liszt arrangements, the Paganini 
etude No. 2 in E flat, and the Mendelssohn Wedding March 
and Dance of the Elves. 

Members of the society who are attending the annual 
meeting of the Michigan Federation of Music Clubs in 
Lansing this week are Mrs. F. Dunbar Robertson, the presi- 
dent; Mrs. Huntley Russell, the president-elect ; Mrs. Harry 
Osborne, the first vice-president; Mrs. Harold Nye, con- 
tralto, who will represent the society on one of the musical 
programs, and Mrs, William H. Loomis, a former president. 

Concert Course AT ARMORY. 

A course of three concerts has been given at the Armory 
on successive Saturday nights for the benefit of the Larger 
Armory Fund. The first one, on March 22, was by the St. 
Cecilia Chorus, with Harold Tower directing and Mrs, Jo- 
seph Putnam at the piano. The chorus was assisted by Mrs. 
J. A. Michaelson, soprano; Mrs. Loren J. Staples, contralto, 
and Karl Wecker, violinist, who played the obligato to a 
Fantasy on a Russian Folksong, by Samuel R. Gaines. The 
soloist of the evening was Robert Macdonald, pianist, of 
Chicago, who received much aan for his brilliant ren- 
dition of Caprice d’Alceste, Gluck-Saint-Saéns; Faith in 
Spring, Schubert-Liszt; allegro moderato from the first so- 
nata, Glazounoff; Serenade, Strauss-Beach; The Fountain 
of Acqua Paola, Griffes, and Capriccio, Dohnanyi. ‘ 

At the second concert, on March 29, the Grand Rapids 
Symphony Orchestra, Karl Wecker conducting, played the 
Hegde symphony in D major, No. 2; three dances from 
Henry VIL by German, and some of Schubert’s Rosa- 
munde ballet music. Katherine Strong, contralto, assisted 
with two artistically sung groups, accompanied by Olive 


Tuller. r 
On April 5 the closing concert was given by the Schubert 
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Club, mixed chorus of 165 voices, under the leadership of 
Francis Campbell. Accompaniments were played by Harold 
Tower, violin obligatos by Karl Wecker and Ronald Kings- 
bury, and Abram Hazenberg sang the solo in Hadley’s 
Song of the Marching Men. Several two-piano numbers 
were admirably played by Mrs. Walter Clark and Hazel 
McEachron. 
Norss. 

The Tuesday evening organ recitals of Chandler Gold- 
thwaite have become so popular that hundreds have been 
turned away and he has been obliged to repeat several of 
his programs on succeeding evenings. Many stood during 
his entire program on March 20. He was assisted by a 
quartet consisting of Mrs. J. A. Michaelson, soprano; Mrs. 
Loren J. Staples, contralto; Andrew Sessink, tenor, and 
Abram Hazenberg, bass. At his last recitals on March 27 
and 28 he gave a request program, playing, besides numbers 
from classic organ literature, two pleasing compositions of 
his own, Carillon and Minuet, and an interesting toccata by 
Henri Mulet. Mr. Goldthwaite dedicated the new organ at 
the First African Methodist Episcopal Church on March 
25. He will return from New York to give two more pro- 
grams in the city before leaving for England and France. 

John W. Beattie, for twelve years supervisor of music in 
the public schools of this city, has resigned to become as- 
sistant superintendent of public instruction in Michigan, 
with headquarters in Lansing. He will give a summer 
course of music instruction in the University of Minnesota 
before taking up his new duties in August. Mr. Beattie’s 
resignation is a decided loss to Grand Rapids, as his work 
here has brought him national recognition. He was a di- 
rector of the National Supervisors’ Conference for several 
years and was made its president for 1920-21. To him be- 
longs the credit for a remarkable development in the musical 
instruction in our schools, especially in the instrumental de- 
partment; the formation of grade bands and orchestras, the 
teaching of instrumental music as part of the curriculum 
and the giving of credits for outside music study. He also 
deserves praise for an increased proficiency in sight read- 
ing, as well as for his wisdom in selecting his efficient corps 
of assistants. Besides his achievements with the school 
children, he has been leader of three successful music mem- 
ory contests, director of the Teachers’ Chorus, president of 
the Teachers’ Club, precentor at Fountain Street Baptist 
Church, secretary of the National Research Council of 
Music Education, and editor of several widely known col- 
lections of songs. 

Palmer Christian, organist at the University of Michigan 
in Ann Arbor, gave two enjoyable concerts at the same 
church on April 5, one for the National Convention of Ro- 
tary Clubs and one open to the public. 

A concert was given in the school auditorium by South 
High Orchestra, Forrest Buchtel, conductor, in order to 
raise funds to send the orchestra and vocal and instrumental 
soloists to the State competition in high school music, which 
is held at Mt. Pleasant on May 15 and 16, under the auspices 
of Central Michigan Normal School. Charles Bell fur- 
nished violin solos. 

A concert was given in Union High School auditorium on 
April 4 by Union High Orchestra, led by George Amos, and 
the Union High Girls’ Chorus and Senior Boys’ Glee Club, 
led by Irene Dunn Burns. Assisting soloists were Mrs. J. A. 
Michaelson, soprano; Mrs. Loren J. Staples, contralto; 
Frank Girdler, tenor; Harold Eldridge, violinist, and Donna 
and Betty LeBlanc, dancers. The accompanists were Har- 
riet Blood, Floyd Eldridge and Helen Baker Rowe. 

Central College Glee Club, of Pella, Ia. gave a concert 
in Central Reformed Church on March 29 and on the fol- 
lowing evening repeated their program in Seventh Reformed 
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Church. Piano numbers were played by Nicholas Gosselink 
and vocal selections were sung by Frank Brower and Fred 
Van Doornink. 

Augusta Rasch Hake presented her advanced pupils im a 
piano recital on March 30 in her home studio. Viola Lewis 
contributed several violin numbers. 

The Stuttgart Opera Singers, eight trained singers directed 
by Karl Kromer, returned to the city for a second concert 
in the St. Cecilia Auditorium on April 9, 

A series of Lenten musicales has been given by the choir 
of St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral and its organist and choirmas- 
ter, Harold Tower. 

Lucy Gates, soprano, and the Salzedo Harp Trio gave a 
concert on March 30 in Central High auditorium under 
auspices of the Grand Rapids Association of University of 
Michigan Alumnae, Mrs, Mortimer E, Roberts, president. 

Mrs. J. A. Michaelson, soprano; Mrs. Loren J, Staples, 
contralto; Mrs, Walter Clark and Hazel McEachron, pian- 
ists, and Helen Baker Rowe, accompanist, gave a program 
on March 20 before the Morning Musicale Club of Battle 
Creek, Mich, H. B. R. 


Russell Manages Dupré and Courboin 
Announcement is made of the bringing together under 
one management for next season of the organ recital tours 
of Marcel Dupré, celebrated French organist, and Charles 


M. Courboin, the noted Belgian-American organist, who 
have been so happily associated in the special recitals on 
the famous Wanamaker organs in Philadelphia and New 


York during the past three seasons. 

The Dupré tours, under the joint management of Alex- 
ander Russell, concert director of the Wanamaker audi 
torium, and Bernard Laberge of Montreal, have established 
two successive records for organ recital tours, and have 
awakened a new interest throughout the country in the 
organ as a concert instrument. 

The Courboin recital tours outside the Wanamaker stores 
have for some years been under the management of the 
Syracuse Musical Bureau, S. B. Everts director. The new 
arrangement does not affect Mr, Everts’ booking of Cour- 
boin for the remainder of this season, but beginning Sep- 
tember, 1924, Mr. Everts becomes Mr. Courboin’s personal 
representative for New York State only, all bookings for 
both Dupré and Courboin next season being arranged 
through Messrs. Russell and Laberge. 


Another Gordon Campbell Pupil Chosen 
Gordon Campbell’s artist-pupil, Marie Zuge, has been 
chosen as soloist at the Second Church of Christ, Scientist, 
of Berlin, Germany. She is also appearing at numerous 
functions with marked success. Mme. Zuge has a beauti 
ful dramatic soprano voice, which she declares she is using 
with greater ease, joy and success since studying with Mr. 

Campbell than ever in her many years of previous work 
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FOOD AND EXERCISE IN RELATION TO THE VOICE 
By Tofi Trabilsee 


Of prime interest to the singer is the care of his health, 
which also means the care of his voice. Good health can- 
not be obtained by any old method of exercise or diet; 
everything must be systematic and natural. Many times 
a student will say, “Oh, I don't see why I should need ex- 
ercise, Miss So-and-So does not exercise and she is in as 
good a state of health as anyone else.” Which is easily 
said, but Miss So-and-So does not take your vocal lessons 
for you or eat your food for you, so why bother about 
what someone else does not do. “What is poison for one 
person is candy for another.” “What should | eat, and 
what should I avoid?” a student will ask. I shall endeavor 
to set forth a list of what I believe a singer should eat 
and what should be avoided. These items are from my own 
personal observations and are not meant to be taken as 
absolute law. 

Fried foods should be avoided, as they have a tendency 
to cause constipation and also lead to obesity. A_large 
amount of food rich in butter fat should be avoided. Under 
this heading we have the following: butter, cream, pastry 
containing a large amount of butter, etc. Spices should not 
be used in large amounts, as they have a tendency to irri- 
tate the delicate throat tissues; they also cause a false 
sensation in the throat making the person feel that he or 
she wants to sing, which, if responded to at that time, will 
be dangerous. It might be stated here that a person should 
not sing immediately after eating for the simple reason 
that nature fashioned our bodies in such a way that we can 
do only one thing at a time. After our meal nature begins 
the process of digesting our food so that it can be readily 
seen that our strength is used in that direction. If we 
sing immediately after eating, our energy is used in the 
singing and therefore the stomach will suffer. Some 
people have better constitutions than others; where some 
can sing an hour after eating, others have to wait two or 
three hours. A little practice and observation along this 
line will tell a person how soon he can sing after eating. 
Sweets should be avoided as much as possible on account 
of their tendency to fatten and also as being the cause 
of bad blood if taken in too large a quantity at one time. 
As a rule it is dangerous for a singer to drink alcoholic 
liquors in any amount, although in recent years some sing- 
ers and experimenters have found that a light grape wine 
similar to the Italian wine called Chianti is not harmful 
and in some cases is very beneficial. There is only one 
time that I believe a singer should use alcoholic drinks 
and that is in the case of a bad cold, when a hot whiskey 
with lemon juice will be found very beneficial. Aside from 


that, all alcoholic drinks should be avoided. The same 
might be said of tobacco; it is not necessary and should be 
avoided. Many of our famous singers smoke to a large 
extent, but seldom if ever do they inhale the smoke, In 
the case of a young student it is an easy matter to learn 
to inhale and once the habit is started it is hard to break. 

Now that we have dwelt upon what one should not do, 
we shall see what one can eat and drink without danger. 
If a singer is inclined to eat meat it should be boiled, or 
broiled rather than fried. Large amounts of meat at one 
time should be avoided. Nearly all vegetables are permitted 
but if potatoes are eaten at all they should be baked or 
boiled with the jackets left on. Eat whole wheat bread 
rather than white bread, for the simple reason that white 
flour is bleached, whereas whole wheat is not. White flour 
is therefore devitalized, while whole wheat flour contains 
all the wheat, bran, etc., which is very essential to the 
body. Milk is very beneficial and may be taken in any 
amount desired. Coffee and tea are all right if not abused, 
and cocoa should be avoided as much as possible on account 
of its tendency to fatten and also because it promotes con- 
stipation. 

We shall now come to the point where our food is di- 
gested, our singing finished, our business attended to, and 
we have a few hours to ourselves. How do we spend them? 
Resting, at a show, a party, having a good time somewhere, 
but seldom a thought to our health and its preservation. 
Exercise is as necessary to the body as gasoline is to a 
motor car. Each may work satisfactorily without them but 
only for a short time. They are bound to break down, 
then the motor is taken to a garage to be repaired, and the 
person goes to a doctor to become well again. In the case 
of the singer, exercise is of prime importance, due to the 
fact that if a singer is in poor health it is reflected in his 
voice, whereas if the health is good the voice will, as a rule, 
be in a good condition, 

Breathing exercises should be practiced every day for 
about three five-minute periods. Calisthenics every morn- 
ing, immediately after arising, are excellent to keep the 
body in good condition. If possible visit a gymnasium every 
week and take some systematic exercise there, or, what is 
even better, the beginner should join some “gym” class and 
receive instruction under a competent instructor. If these 
rules of health are followed the student will soon observe 
better tone quality in his singing due to a good state of 
health, and a feeling of serenity which good health always 
brings to the mind, 








Wolcott Conservatory to Honor Cadman 


Through Dean Edwin J. Stringham, the Wolcott Con- 
servatory of Denver, Col., announces that the honorary 
degree.of Doctor of Music will be conferred upon Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, one of the greatest of contemporary 
American composers, for distinguished services in the field 
of American music. Mr. Cadman will receive the honor 
at the commencement exercises on June 16. 

Although not a native of Colorado, Mr. Cadman wrote 
some of his most serious works in that State, and it is 
significant that the Wolcott Conservatory, the largest in 
the West, has reserved for Mr. Cadman the honor of 
receiving the first honorary doctor’s degree in its - history, 
which extends from about twenty-five years ago. While 
other degrees have been conferred from time to time for 
exceptional musical services, Mr. Cadman is the first to 
wear the doctor's gown at that institution. 

Mr. Cadman is internationally known as the composer of 
over 300 published works, ranging from the grand opera, 
Shanewis, given for two seasons at the Metropolitan, to 
works for the piano, song cycles, choruses, four grand 
operas and countless songs sung the world over. Mr. 
Cadman is one of the most popular of all American song 
writers and beloved by a host of friends both as a man 
and a musician. Evidently Mr. Cadman is not to be forced 
to die before receiving just recognition for his genius, and 
the Wolcott Conservatory is to be congratulated for initi- 
ating due honors to American geniuses while they are alive 
and can enjoy the honors they deserve and have won for 
themselves and America. 

Mr, Cadman will give the commencement address on 
June 16 and will have for his subject, Problems of Amer- 
ican Music. The congratulations of the Musica Courter 
and his many friends are hereby extended the soon-to-be 
Dr. Cadman. The honor cannot but help to stimulate the 
composer to even greater efforts than ever before. 

Los Angeles tendered Mr. Cadman a “City Ovation” on 
March 25 by presenting an entire program of his works at 
the Philharmonic auditorium in that city. 


Grainger’s Tribute to the Late Dr. Mees 


On Percy Grainger’s program for the choral and or- 
chestral concerts which he and Frank Kasschau conducted 
in Bridgeport, Conn., on April, 28, and in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on April 30, in which the Bridgeport Oratorio 
Society made its first New York appearance, together with 
an orchestra of ninety-four players, and on which occasion 
Grainger’s Marching Song of Democracy was heard in New 
York for the first time, and two of the largest works of 
Frederick Delius received their premier performance in 
America, the Australian composer pays the following warm 
tribute to the memory of Dr. Arthur Mees: 

This concert (with well-nigh identical praeene) was planned by the 
late Dr. Arthur Mees and by me several years ago. In now carrying 
out this long-cherished plan those taking part gratefully and reverently 
hold in memory Dr. Mees and all those rare and noble qualities that so 
greatly distinguished him as a man and as an artist; in particular his 
unique and selfless devotion to the art of music in general, his un- 
broken loyalty and inspiration to the ag gh Oratorio Society, his 
enerous sympathy with the music of the four composers -whose works 
oe on this program, his very special divination of the transcending 

De fection of the initial per- 


enius of Frederick lius and the 
mocracy under his baton at 


ormance of the Marching Song of 
the. Worcester, Mass., Festival of 1917, 
Percy Graincer. 





R. E. Johnston to Manage Carmela Ponselle 


Carmela Ponselle has concluded arrangements whereby 
R. E. Johnston is to act.as her exclusive manager for con- 
certs during the season 1924-25. Maurice Frank will con- 
tinue to act as Miss Ponselle’s personal representative for 
operatic appearances. The mezzo soprano will appear with 


the Civic Opera Association of New York, Inc., as Am- 
neris in Aida on the evening of June 24, and will make her 
debut as Santuzza in Cavalleria Rusticana on the evening 
of July 1, in the open air performances at the Polo Grounds, 
New York, under Mr. Frank's direction. 


Enesco Popular in Paris 


By cable from Paris (the third in two weeks) comes the 
news of Georges Enesco's third triumph in the French capi- 
tal, this time in recital at the Salle Gaveau. His first two 
appearances were with the Paris Philharmonic and the Co- 
lonne orchestras. Enesco is a popular idol in Paris, and 
his appearances there are never too frequent to insure a 
large and enthusiastic audience. The third American sea- 
son of this eminent artist will open in January, 1925, but 
prior to this date, Mr. Enesco will make the special trip 
from Rumania to appear in the Pittsfield Festival in Sep- 
tember, returning to Europe immediately afterward. 


Polk “A Violinist of Rich Endowment” 


“Rudolph Polk, a violinist of rich endowment with a 
highly developed technic, delighted the audience with his 
masterly rendition.” The foregoing is an extract from 
George Edgar Oliver’s review in the Albany Evening Jour- 
nal of Mr. Polk’s recent Albany recital. After giving the 
program presented by the violinist, Mr. Oliver stated: 
“Each number was beautifully given by the artist, and his 
interpretations showed that he is of high rank and capable 
of producing an exquisite tone from his remarkably fine 
instrument.” 








Florence Foster Jenkins in Washington 


_ Florence Foster Jenkins, founder and president of the 
Verdi Club, who was recently decorated by the Royal 
Italian Red Cross, spent her Easter vacation in Washing- 
ton. 
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IN DEFENSE OF THE LARYNGOLOGIST 


By Dr. Irving Wilson Voorhees 





Mr. Shea is worthy of the steel of the most gifted 
swordsman; for in education, experience and conscientious 
and high- minded devotion to his profession, he has no 
superior. Were this not so one would not care to take 
issue with him. As a matter of fact, and in the last 
analysis, we probably agrée on most points. 

In the first place, | am grateful for the word “distin- 
guished” and am pleased that he wrote dis and not ex. 
As for the “indictment of the average singing teacher who 
grabs any and all pupils,” that is of course a purely gratui- 
tous assumption. No indictment is intended; for “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” Regarding “incompetency, 
ignorance and dubious ethical standards,” there is the word 
of many teachers who have openly and unqualifiedly assailed 
their confréres in much more vigorous language than I 
have Me We « it either wise, just or necessary to use. Per- 
sonally, I do not subscribe to any such scathing denuncia- 
tion; for the hurling of missiles too often results in the 
destruction of a perfectly good glass house, and I am not 
going to take any chances with a boomerang. 

The grabbing of any and all pupils could well be an 
interesting and profitable pastime, since there seems to be 
an ever increasing number of cooks, waiters and second- 
story gentry who are so tired of the kitchen and the utter 
weariness of the daily round that they are rather more 
than willing to be grabbed. Naturally some of them, more 
than a few, perhaps, get accommodated, but they usually 
go back to their dishes, sadder, wiser and somewhat poorer 
in purse. The average teacher knows this, but “the accom- 
modating,” be it said, is usually carried out by those Sol- 
diers of Fortune who are certainly sub-average and sub- 
pretty much everything else. Honey swat key, ete. 

Mr. Shea is at some disadvantage, since he has read, 
apparently, only one chapter of my book, Hygiene of the 
Voice, and therefore I take the liberty of quoting from 
other chapters a sentence or two in praise of singing 
teachers : 


“The singing teacher is too often blamed for conditions 
over which he has no control,” (p. 126). 

Again: “There are many honest, conscientious, hard- 
working, competent teachers who give excellent instruction. 
. . » I have known teachers to spend months and years in 
training a voice only to have the entire effort wasted (by 
the pupil), and this without hope of reward.” (p. 71). 

And yet again: “Far be it from me to belittle the praise- 
worthy efforts of vocal teachers. As a class they are of 
an ey ng high order of intelligence, and intensely in 
earnest.” (p. 

Mr. Shea Losi my contention that early and thorough 
examination of all vocal pupils is “incontestible and praise- 
worthy.” As to what the student thinks is “necessary” or 
as to his opinion of “normal health,” etc.—the teacher must, 
and usually does, I think, override the pupil’s prejudices ; 
and, if not, he fails to hold his pupil. 

Regarding the failures of laryngologists—they are some- 
times rather dreadful, I suppose—but it would require a 
finer sense of discrimination than most of us possess justly 
to compare these failures with those of singing teachers. 
The average “nose and throat man” could, if he would, 
learn a great deal from co-operating with teachers, of sing- 
ing. In my opinion, the voice physician is entirely out of 
his sphere when he dabbles in the technic of singing; and 
the teacher is just as much of a usurper when he advises 
pupils about treatment of colds, earaches and laryngitis. 
The two fields are beautifully supplementary and comple- 
mentary if the combined intelligence on both sides of the 
line can be properly focused and controlled, 

The burden of my thought is, “Come, let us reason to- 
gether!” Let us form a new sort of “eternal triangle,” 
where teacher, pupil and physician can “sit around the 
table,” and maybe we can find out how best to serve one 
another, and how to cooperate in securing the best results 
for vocal art. 





Sincere Appreciation for Simmons 


William Simmons was engaged for the fifth consecutive 
year to sing the baritone part in Stainer’s Crucifixion at 
the Brick Church, New York, on Good Friday, under the 
direction of Clarence Dickinson. 

Following Mr. Simmons’ recital before a large audience 
at the Metropolis Club on Sunday evening, April 6, he 
received the accompanying letter from the club: 

Please accept our sincere appreciation of your splendid performance 
at our evening musicale given Sunday, March 23, at our club. 


The enthusiastic applause on that evening and the many nice things 
we have heard since the affair prompts us to thank you for your kind 





WILLIAM SIMMONS 


and excellent contribution to one of the most artistic evenings we 
have ever had. 

e hope you will permit us to call upon you again in order that 
more of our members may have the opportunity to hear you. 


Arthur Newstead to Conduct Summer Course 
in New York 


Arthur Newstead, a member of the piano faculty of the 
Institute of Musical Art for the past eight years, and who, 
prior to this, filled a similar position at the Peabody Con- 
servatory in Baltimore, will conduct a special summer 
course at his New York Studios, 35 Claremont Avenue. 
Harold Bauer, with whom Mr. Newstead studied in Paris, 
recommended him to fill these positions. Before coming 
to America Mr. Newstead appeared as soloist in most of 
the European countries, as well as in South America. He 
has been the teacher of Katherine Bacon since the age of 
eleven, as well as many other pianists now holding respon- 
sible positions in all parts of the country. 


Grace Kerns Sings Bach Passion 
Grace Kerns was a soloist at a recent holiday performance 


of the Bach Passion According to St. Matthew, which was 
given at St. Bartholomew’s Church of New York City. 











Gabrilowitsch to Compose on Larger Scale 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch is a busy musician these days. He 
is well known to the musical world as virtuoso of the piano 
and as one of the leading conductors of America, which is 
to say of the world. It is rumored now that he plans to 
deyote much of his time this summer to composition on a 
larger scale than heretofore. He already has to his credit 
a number of smaller piano pieces. At present the conductor 





of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra is in the midst of the 
Pacific Coast tour which he commenced immediately upon 
putting down his baton at the end of the orchestral season. 


Marcella Craft on the Coast 


Marcella Craft, California’s own prima donna, was solo- 
ist on Easter morning at Mount Ribidoux, a honor which 
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she has had for the past several years. Miss Craft plans 
to remain in California all summer, returnng to Europe 
in September, where, it is reported, she has so many con- 
cert and opera appearances that she will be unable to open 
the opera school which she has nationally advertised. Cal- 
ifornia will be the only place that Miss Craft will teach 
this year. She will accept pupils in dramatic action for 
grand opera roles and give singers stage technic for their 
concert appearances, 

During her stay on the Coast Miss Craft will no doubt 
be heard in concert, as appearances are now being arranged 
for her in cities of Calitornia and Oregon 


Pianist Compliments Cincinnati Conservatory 
Graduate 


Violet E. Stalleup, who graduated with honors from the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, under the tutelage of 
Leo Paalz, had an interesting experience when she was 
one of the soloists before the Uplifters’ Club of Los An- 
geles, Cal. After the program, the noted Hungarian pianist, 
Nyregyhazi, came from the audience to compliment hef on 
her playing and to say some encouraging things about the 
playing of the young artist. This club is composed of some 
three hundred business men of Los Angeles, whose aim it 
is to uplift art, and Miss Stallcup felt flattered by the in- 
vitation to play at one of their concerts, but the unexpected 
appearance of so well known a pianist and his compliments 
meant much to her. 


Walter Damrosch Conducts Paris Conservatory 
Orchestra 


_Walter Damrosch conducted the orchestra of the Paris 
Conservatory, April 29, in the first of the six Paris Bee- 
thoven cycle concerts he will present in the Champs Elysees 
Theater for the benefit of the Society of Old Pupils of the 
Conservatory. 

Josef Hofmann, Alfred Cortot, Jascha Heifetz, Samuel 
Dushkin, and John McCormack are among the distinguished 
artists who have generously volunteered to > preg in the 
cycle for this cause. The entire receipts will be donated 
for a home for aged French musicians. 

Mr. Damrosch’s Paris programs will follow closely the 
Beethoven cycle he presented last winter in Carnegie Hall, 
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Augusta, Ga., April 22.—Augusta has a musical prodigy 
in little Viola O’Connor, who at the age of six interprets 
excellently, without notes, difficult music by well known 
composers, On the afternoon of April 13, she was pre- 
sented by her teacher, Evelyn Petit, in recital at the Par- 
tridge Inn and played many selections to a large audience. 
The Clementi Sonatina was played with delicacy and taste 
and the Grieg waltz in A minor proved a favorite. 

Another young and gifted pianist here is Anna Mont- 
gomery, twelve years old, who was poses by her teacher, 
Henelen Scott, in a recital on April 12, Her program con- 
sisted of numbers from Gluck-Brahms, Chopin, Grieg and 
Mendelssohn, and it seemed almost impossible that such 
smal] hands should exhibit the force and flexibility that 
each number displayed. Be: eye 

Beaumont, Tex., April 27,—Beaumont's Third Annual 
Music Week was held the first week in April, under the 
auspices of the City Music Commission, with N. P. Erwin 
as president. Lena Milam, Gladys Harned and Mrs. T. S. 
Reed composed the committee on the. week’s program. 
They received the hearty cooperation of all the clubs, or- 
ganizations and music teachers of the city, thereby making 
a successful program possible for the whole community. 
On Sunday all the churches gave special music, both morn- 
ing and evening services. A special committee arranged 
programs for the afternoon at the hospital, day nursery, 
Salvation Army, and Telephone Co. Amelita Galli-Curci 
was presented in concert on Monday evening at City Audi- 
torium by Edna Saunders of Houston, On Tuesday the 
grade schools gave their fourth annual music festival at 
the auditorium under direction of Lena Milam, supervisor 
of music in the city schools. The program consisted of 
numbers by a hundred piece orchestra, boys’ chorus of 200 
voices, girls’ chorus of 350 voices, Kinder Symphony of 
100 little tots. The high school organizations, orchestra, 
girls’ glee club, mixed chorus, and Schubert String Quintet 
presented various programs at the school and clubs, a num- 
ber of solos featuring in each. The Mendelssohn Club, 
with Ellison Van Hoose, director, and Jewel Harned, ac- 
companist, gave a well rounded program on Tuesday eve- 
ning with Mrs. Rupert Theobalt, soprano; Gladys Rabb, 
violinist, and George Keller, bass, as soloists. On Wed- 
nesday the music department of Woman’s Reading Club 
gave a musicale tea. The Juvenile Music Study Club gave 
a twilight musicale at five and the Junior Music Study 
Club held an open meeting at eight o’clock. On Thursday 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra with Rudolph Ganz, 
director, gave a matinee and evening concert to interested 
audiences, Ione Tornes-Locke was their local concert man- 
ager. The Music Study Club held its annual luncheon on 
Friday with many visiting musicians as honorees. The 
program was presented by the local club. The Out of 
Town Artist program was presented by LaRue Nelson, 
soprano, of Dallas; Mrs. C. A. Hamilton, contralto, of 
Laredo, Texas; Mabel Kanouse, pianist, of Denton; Mrs. 
J. W. Hart, soprano, of Orange; Mrs. J. Peery, pianist, 
of Baton Rouge, La.; Stella Champagne, pianist, of Lake 
Charles; Mrs. E. Weldon Jones, soprano, of Shrevsport; 
Harry Spangler, pianist, of Belton; Ethylen Morgan, so- 
prano, of Baton Rouge, La.; Anna E, George, pianist and 
composer, of Belton, and a string quartet from Port Arthur, 
Texas. Saturday was Teachers’ Day, when all the music 
teachers in the city presented a representative member in 
recital. The concluding program of the week was Ye 
Greate Concert, given by the Beaumont Musical Society. 
They gave the old songs in costume with attractive stage 
settings. This was under the direction of Mrs. W. A. Kirk- 
patrick. L. M. 

Birmingham, Ala., April 14.—An interesting résumé 
of the year’s activities of the Birmingham Music Study 
Club was presented last Thursday morning at the final busi- 
ness meeting of this season. Committee reports disclosed 
the greatest year in the history of the club from every 
standpoint. The most pretentious artists’ concerts course 
ever attempted by the club had proved a financial success, 
which was indeed gratifying and most encouraging to at- 
tempt even greater things in the future. The report of 
the president, Mrs, E. T. Rice, revealed an expansion in 
membership growth and active music work; also the ex- 
tension of the study course to include both junior and 
juvenile sections. The annual election of officers was held, 
resulting as follows: president, Mrs. E. G. Chandler; first 
vice-president, Emma McCarthy; second vice-president, 
Mrs. 'Wm. A. Hood; third vice-president, Mrs. H. H. K. 
Jefferson; ‘secretary, Mrs. Earle Drennen; corresponding 
secretary, Emily Williams; treasurer, Mrs. A. J. Grefen- 
kamp; librarian, Mrs. George C. Harris. The retiring pres- 
ident, Corrie Handley Rice, was presented with a silver 
vase as a material symbol of the sincere appreciation of 
the club for so efficient a leader, “Not the financial success 
of the Music Study Club, but better music, more music, 
and music for every one, great and small, has been the mo- 
tive that actuated Mrs. Rice during her administration as 
president of the club,” stated Mrs. W. L. Murdoch in 
making the presentation speech. A. G. 

Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 

Cheyenne, Wyo., April 21—On Palm Sunday the male 
choir of St: Mary’s Cathedral presented a fine sacred con- 
cert, in the ——- under the direction of Mrs. T. Joseph 
Cahill, organist. Four numbers from Stabat Mater (Ros- 
sini), and an equal number from Dubois’ The Seven Last 
Words made up the program. A. Bachmann, Roy Dinneen, 
Victor Haar and R. Laughlin are the tenors of the organ- 
ization; Edmund Green, a trained singer ‘now living at 
Chugwater and in-the local choir for his second season, 
William Dinneen, Jr., and William Keating are the bari- 
tones; William Devere, Edwin Bon and Oscar J. Lamm 
are the bassos. Mrs. Thomas Cobry, was the admirable 
soprano who assisted the double quartet. St. Mary’s was 
crowded to capacity. , 

Our city shows a real awakening in music. Paul Lock- 
wood, violinist, is training a promising orchestra of eight 
instruments, the material being secured from the Sunday 
School of the First Congregational Church. The orchestra 
made its initial bow to the public on Easter Sunday, play- 
ing Intermezzo Russe (Francke), and The Palms (Faure), 

Easter was hailed with fine musical programs. Laura 
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Lee, organist-director of the Methodist Church, offered her 
young people’s choir of twenty mixed voices in a pleasing 
cantata, Alleluia. The First Congregational Church was 
the scene of an excellent presentation of Stults’ The Dawn- 
ing, the entire cast of forty being assembled from the church 
scnool; Mrs. H. L. Vaughan directed the music and Ruth 
Chaplin presided at the organ. So large a crowd appeared 
at the hour announced that the church was unable to ac- 
commodate them, and the cantata was produced again on 
Monday night to an audience of several hundred, Howard 
M. Heins, baritone, and Helen Dawson and Mrs. Sam M. 
ihompson, sopranos, took the leading parts. 

Mozart's twelfth mass was sting by the male choir of 
St. Mary’s Cathedral under the direction of Mrs. Cahill, 
organist, at 5:30 and again at 10:00 in the morning. 

the vested choir of St. Mark’s Episcopal Churcn has 
recently grown to the number of thirty. Mrs. James 
Mackay, contralto, is the director and Mrs. C. A. Bennett, 
wife o1 the Parish Rector, is the organist. 

The Sunday School of the First Presbyterian Church 
presented The Glory in the Garden, a cantata, at the morn- 
ing Sunday School hour. At eleven o'clock, the trained 
choir, directed by James F. Seiler, and with Mrs. Clyde 
G. Ross at the organ, offered an attractive musical pro- 
gram. Among the noteworthy numbers were the contralto 
solo, Christ ‘triumphant (Shelley), by Mrs. Harvey A. 
Connett; and Granier’s Hosanna, by Mrs. Fred DeWitt 
Boice, with a violin obligato rendered by Mrs. Eddie B. 
Collick. W. LL, 

Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 

Cleveland, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 


Columbus, Ohio, April 28.—The Musical Art Society, 
of which Samuel Richards Gaines is conductor, appeared on 
April 24 in Elks Hall in a program of interesting numbers 
by Donaudy, Glen, Harris, Merikanto, Dunn, Clokey, Spross 
and others. Mr. Gaines’ own Salutation (choral prologue) 
opened the program. The accompanist of the society, Mar- 
guerite Heer Oman, was the piano soloist, and Harriet Mary 
Gaines played the violin. O. D, 

Corning, N. Y., April 28—A two-weeks’ institute of 
music was recently conducted here by Francis Wheeler of 
the Playground and Recreation Association of America. 
The course occupied eight evenings and was open to anyone 
in the city. The training of leaders of community singing 
received the most attention. Charles C. Corwin and Albert 
Turrell, directors of music in the two city school districts, 
Robert S. Fish and Jessie K. Hayt, made up the committee 
in charge of the institute, 14 F 


Council Bluffs, Ia., April 20.—Two musicales of interest 
were given by Maude Graham Bell’s piano pupils from her 
selected junior class, one on March 27 and the second on 
March 28. The third and fourth programs took place on 
April 17 and 18. D. D. A. 


Cumberland, Md., April 30.—Closing a brilliant season 
of music, the fourth under the local management of J. Wil- 
liam Hunt, the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, under the 
baton of Henri Verbrugghen, played here on April 11. The 
symphony chosen was the second of Beethoven. The pro- 
gram was opened with the Freischiitz overture, and other 
numbers included the Nutcracker suite of Tschaikowsky and 
the incidental music by Mendelssohn to Shakespeare’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. The Cumberland concert was the 
last appearance of the Minneapolis players before their 
New York program. 

Other numbers in the Hunt Concert Course this season 
have been as follows: October, San Carlo Opera Company 
in Madam Butterfly; November, Rachmaninoff in recital, 
and the Cleveland Orchestra under Nikolai Sokoloff; De- 
cember, Ruth St, Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn 
Dancers; January, Edmund Burke in recital; February, 
Frieda Hempel assisted by Coenraad V. Bos and Louis P. 
Fritze ; and Mabel Garrison with her husband, George Sie- 
monn, at the piano. 

Plans have been about completed for next season, but the 
list of attractions will not be announced until June I. B. M. 


Denver, Colo., April 20.—The thirty-sixth Chamber 
Music Party was held at the home of Mr, and Mrs. William 
H. Huff, on the afternoon of April 6. The program in- 
cluded Glazounoff’s quartet in D major, op. 1, and Bee- 
thoven’s quartet in C major, op. 59, No. 3. R. O. F. 


Detroit, Mich. (See letter on another page.) 


Easton, Pa., April 26.—An interesting recital by the 
pupils of the Hay School of Music was attended by a large 
audience. This school has had a very successful year. 

The choir of St. John’s Lutheran Church sang From 
Olivet to Calvary, April 6, Esther Yerger, Tillie McFer- 
ren, Thomas Britton, and James Herring singing the solo 
parts; Henry Eichlin at the organ. 

Earle Laros, organist of Trinity Episcopal Church, pre- 
sented an elaborate program on Easter before a large con- 
gregation. : 

Charles Maddock, choirmaster of The First Presbyterian 
Church, and Harlan Woehrle, organist of the Brainerd- 
Union Church, offered beautiful musical services on Easter. 

From Death to Life, by Bartlett, was sung by an aug- 
mented choir at the Third Street Reformed Church, with 
Thomas Yerger, organist of Lafayette College, at the organ. 
A string quartet, under the direction of Mrs. J. N. Levan, 
assisted and the whole service was one of the most elaborate 
given in this city on Easter. . 7 i 

An impressive rendering of The Crucifixion was given in 
Colton Memorial Chapel on Easter afternoon, under the 
direction of Thomas Yerger. : 

The Easton Woman’s Club Chorus at the Spring concert, 
presented on April 25, combined with the Allentown Wo- 
man’s Club Chorus, under the direction of Mrs. James De- 
Groot. L. Wayne Arny, cello, Darl Bethman, baritone, and 
Thomas Britton, tenor, assisted. A delightful musical eve- 
ning was given the large audience which filled Pardee Hall, 
Lafayette College. G. B.N. 

Elmira, N. Y., April 26.—The Elmira Symphony Or- 
chestra has been taken over by Elmira Community Service 
and has adopted the name, The Community Symphony Or- 
chestra. Gwynn S. Bement will continue as conductor. The 
orchestra plans to hold a series of five concerts during June, 
the first to mark the opening of Music. Week in the city. 
A joint committee for the symphony orchestra and boys’ 
band has been formed under the direction of. Community 
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Service. Through the cooperation of these organizations, 
Elmira expects to go farther in promoting the = ee 


El Paso, Tex., April 19.—The El Paso Orpheus Club, 
composed of forty male voices, gave its closing concert of 
the season at the Woman's Club Auditorium on April 10, 
under direction of Chas, J. Andrews. The best thing in the 
concert was the Soldiers’ C from Faust, which was 
given with splendid freeness tone and sung with fine 
spirit. A number of old favorites were repeated, as fol- 
lows: John Peel, Allen Water and Give a Man a Horse to 
Ride. Mrs, Robert L. Holliday and Rev. Floyd Poe sang 
the Miserere, from Il Trovatore, with the chorus singing 
the chant. It was splendidly done. Mrs. J. Walter Christie 
sang a group of Mexican songs. Samuel Martinez, El 
Paso boy violinist, was on the program for two numbers. 
The audience was so enthusiastic over his playing that he 
was compelled to give several encores. 

Jeanne Gordon, the contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, closed the El Paso Philharmonic concert season 
at Liberty Hall on the night of a 17. She began with a 
group of French songs, artistically done. Her most inter- 
esting number was Damrosch's celia for Kipling’s The 
Looking Glass. The audience liked the two Carmen arias 
which were lg prompe rendered. For encores she sang 
Home, Sweet Home and Carry Me Back to Ole Virginny. 
Guy Bevier Williams, the pianist, was satisfactory and 
highly pleased the audience. A number of out of town peo- 
ple were present. ye 4 g 

Fort Smith, Ark., April 13.—Tito Schipa appeared in 
recital at the High School Auditorium, March 27, under 
management of Cortese Brothers, giving Fort Smith one 
of the most enjoyable concerts ever heard here. Coupled 
with his undisputed excellence of musical performance were 
his simplicity of manner and gracious acknowledgment of 
applause in'such an unaffected way that it made the audience 
feel he was‘one of them. He saved his biggest selection for 
the last, Elisir d’Amore (Donizetti), though each number 
was equally as big in the sense that all were sung with ease 
and perfect poise. Each group received applause insistent 
enough to win several extra offerings. On the program 
were several groups of piano numbers by his accompanist, 
Mr. Longas, who drew an ovation to each of his solos. 

Schipa spent two days in Fort Smith, being entertained 
at dinner on Wednesday by Mr. and Mrs. Frank Handlin. 
He received his admirers informally at the R. C. Bollinger 
Music Store on the afternoon of his concert and impressed 
all who met him. 

Philip Gordon, pianist, accompanied by his mother, re- 
cently spent a week here and gave a concert at the First 
Christian Church, sponsored by Clarence Burg, local musi- 
cian. Mr. Gordon offered an enjoyable and well rendered 
program and was accorded enthusiastic applause after each 
group. He gave generously of extra numbers, several of 
which were favorites on his former appearances here. He 
also gave a recital at the high school assembly and several 
informal programs in conjunction with Mr. Burg at various 
private homes in Fort Smith and Van Buren. 

On March 23 St. Anne’s Academy Alumnae was in charge 
of a delightful musical program at the New Theater. 

Recent recitals by local music students include vocal pupils 
of Mrs. Benton McCanne Smith, who is now in New York 
City preparing for her work as assistant to Delia Valerie at 
the Summer School in Chicago. 

The Southwestern Studios of Musical Art have had 
various groups of pupils in recital. 

Lucille Baines’ grade one piano pupils appeared on a pro- 
gram, March 6. 

Pupils of Sister Catherine of St. Anne’s Academy and 
Mother Superior of the Convent. gave a private recital at 
the St. Anne’s Convent. 

Piano pupils of Ben Brocchus appeared in a series of two 
recitals last week at the Carnegie Library. ‘ F. 

Glendale, Cal., April 26—The Community aeceaieees 
Orchestra which has been launched here by Community 
Service promises to be as fine an advertising medium for 
the city as the Community Choral has been. Some of the 
most talented musicians of the city have joined the orchestra. 
Rehearsals are being directed by J. Arthur Myers, who is 
also leader of the choral club. At one of the recent com- 
munity sings a visiting community chorus of 100 from the 
Arroyo Seco provided a splendid program. Gs. 

Greensboro, N. C., April 14.—The last of the artist 
concerts of the Greensboro Concert Course for the season 
was the appearance of Heifetz on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 15 to a packed house in the National Theater. Mrs. 
Lessie Lindsey Wharton, the manager of this series, has 
built up a fine following and maintains a consistently high 
standard in the artists she presents each season. Next 
seasons’ plans are already under way. 

A program of music which brought forward some of the 
town’s best known talent was given in the auditorium of 
the West Market Street Methodist Church, on March 6. 
Those appearing were Pearl Seiler, pianist; Jack Baxter, 
violinist; Mrs. W. H. Nasto, soprano; Dr. T. E. Sikes, 
tenor; Mrs. George Seiquions, contralto; Mrs. Henry Ware, 
contralto; and a male quartet from the choir of that church, 
who were heard to advantage by a large audience. 

At a meeting of the Palmetto Club recently, music was 
furnished by Allusia Sapp, soprano, and William Hatfield, 
tenor. 

At a meeting of the literary department of the Women’s 
Club on March 5, Mrs. Glenn Gildersleeve, pianist, ap- 
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peared as guest artist, playing the Sonata Appassionata 
of Beethoven, creating a fine impression by her interpretive 
skill and technic. 

The Euterpe Club met with Mrs. Richard Wills on March 
23 when the re of the forthcoming music festival, 
April 24 and 25, was studied and portions of it given with 
interpretive remarks by Mrs. Moody Stroud. Faust and 
Lohengrin are.the operas to be presented in part and Mar- 
garet Bidelle, soprano; Helen Ware, contralto; Benjamine 
Bates, tenor, and J. Foster Barnes, baritone, were heard in 
solo and concerted parts from these operas. Alline Minor 
and Lois Ferrell, pianists, gave an interpretation of Beetho- 
ven’s fifth symphony for four hands, one of the numbers 
to be played by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

Glenn Gildersleeve. head of public school music, gave a 
demonstration of methods before the Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociation on March 4 at the Spring Street School. 

A concert, composed entirely of the works of. Bach, was 
given by the faculty of the music department of the Greens- 
boro College for Women on the evening of March 21. 
Those taking part were Ida Bridgeman, organist; Pearl 
Seiler, pianist; Robert Roy, violinist; Gilman - Alexander, 
baritone, and Prof. Church, head of the department, or- 
ganist. 

Eunice Tate, a popular local soprano, who has been suc- 
cessful in appearances in some of the leading picture houses 
of the vicinity as special feature attraction, was heard for 
a week recently at the National Theater. 

Nell Folger, organist, appeared in her graduation re- 
cital at North Carolina College for Women on the after- 
noon of April 8, creating a fine impression. Miss Folger 
is a pupil of George Thompson of the N. C. C. W. 

George Scott-Hunter, for many years head of the organ 
department at N. C. C. W., was heard in recital at the First 
Presbyterian Church, April 7, by a large audience. This 
was Mr. Scott-Hunter’s farewell appearance here as he 
has accepted a position in New Chaney, Nova-Scotia. 
It is with deep regret of his many friends that he is leaving. 

Gurney Briggs, tenor, has been engaged as director of 
the choir at West Market Street Methodist Church, suc- 
ceeding Helen Ware, resigned. 

The McIver School Glee Club was heard in a fine pro- 
gram the afternoon of April 19, under the direction of 
Esther Clemen and Virginia Holland, members. of the music 
faculty of the city schools, Mrs. R. R. Mitchell acting as 
accompanist. 

The Glee Club of Guilford College, Beatrice Byrd, direc- 
tor, is having a successful season in its Spring tour, which 
each year is growing in extent and popularity. 

James Westley White, basso-cantante, has appeared suc- 
cessfully in recitals throughout the South this Winter and 
is looking for a larger field next season. He has visited 
points in Tennessee, Florida and the larger towns of North 
Carolina. His recital here on the 28th of March was well 
attended. 

Phillip Jefferies, 
here during the Easter holidays. 
Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore. 

Hartford, Conn., April 28.—On the evening of April 
11, The Choral Club, now in its seventeenth season, gave 
its second concert of the year at Foot Guard Hall. Ralph 
Ex Baldwin is the conductor. Marshall Seeley accompanied 
the club, in their various numbers, on the piano. = 

Knoxville, Tenn., April 24.—Galli-Curci, assisted by 
Manuel Berenguer, flutist, and Homer Samuels, accom- 
panist, appeared in Jefferson Hall on the evening of March 
12 before a capacity audience. The varied programs, sung 


pianist, is filling some engagements 
He is a student at the 
V. W. W. 


in Mme. Galli-Curci’s charming manner, included numbers 
by Pergolesi, Verdi, Staub, Valverde, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Gluck, Donizetti, Samuels and others. In response to con- 
tinued applause a number of extras were given, many old 
favorites as well as modern compositions. Mr. Berenguer 
played a double number and also several obligatos, while 
Mr. Samuels’ accompaniments were most satisfactory, This 
concert was under auspices of the Philharmonic Society. 

On March 22 the St. Louis Orchestra, under the direction 
of Rudolph Ganz, gave two splendid concerts in the Bijou 
Theater. Max Steindel was cello soloist at the matinee and 
Helen Frankel, soprano soloist at the evening concert. 
program especially for students was featured in the after 
noon and included numbers by Halvorsen, Thomas, Schu- 
bert, Saint-Saéns, Moszkowsky, Grieg, Stravinsky and 
Glazounoff. The evening program brought Weber's over- 
ture to Euryanthe, and works of Brahms, Borowski, Char- 
pentier, and Chabrier. These concerts, being the only ones 
of this character in ten years, were a wonderful treat, espe- 
cially under the direction of such an able artist as Mr. 
Ganz, and the Tuesday Morning Musical Club is to be 
congratulated upon their success. 

The third concert of the season by the chorus of this or- 
ganization, asststed by local musicians, was given March 25 


in the Christian Church, under direction of Hans Schroeder, 
with marked success. B. Ls 
Lewiston, Me., April 2 Professor W. R. Chapman 


presented Erwin beyivenybent the young Hungarian pianist, 
in concert here last evening at Lewiston City Hall. It was 
attended by the most representative musical people of both 
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Lewiston, Auburn and the towns outside. Mr. Nyiregyhazi 
made a sensation with his program, from the opening of 
the fantasie and fugue of Liszt to the final encore. Seldom 
has an entire program met with such universal approbation 

Many students were present and watched every 
with eagerness, listening with close attention to 
every phrase, chord and scale passage. Liszt and Chopin 
numbers predominated, with other numbers by Grieg, De 
bussy, Brahms and Sibelius. 

The three extra numbers which followed were Rachman- 
inoff's prelude in C sharp minor; Kowalsky’s Hungarian 
Marche and Liszt's Waldesrauschen 

Mid-Lenten vesper service at Bates College Chapel, by 
the college choir, on March 16, was attended by nearly a 
thousand, Seats had to be placed in the aisles to accom- 
modate the audience. The cantata chosen was Dubois’ 
Seven Last Words of Christ, beautifully done. E. L. Goss, 
head of the department of music, directed, and the soloists 
from the city churches. Fred A. Clough was the bari- 
Eva F Spear, soprano, and Vance W. Monroe, 
Cecelia C. Goss, organist at the United Baptist 
was the accompanist 

tates has a new musical organization, the Orphic So- 
ciety, with Allan B, Smith of Fall River, Mass., leader, 
and Roland F. Doane, faculty advisor. There are twenty 
members 

M: arion Murphy, a Denishawn pupil, presented about fifty 
of her classic dance pupils in a recital at City Hall on March 
24. Many of the numbers were original creations of Miss 
Murphy and were delightful. There were several dances 
adapted from the Denishawns, The program was divided 
into four groups. Miss Murphy appeared in four grace- 
ful numbers. Evelyn S. Love was the pianist. 

The only public program by the Philharmonic Club was 
given on March 31 at the United Baptist Church. This 
included Organ Meditation from the sixth sonata of Guil- 
Mary Magdalene, d’Indy, with 
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mant; three part chorus, St. M : ; 1 
Mrs. Ezra Nevens, soloist; violin solo, Litany for All Souls 
Day, Schubert-Kramer, Gail Ridgway Brown; soprano solo, 
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Saviour, My Redeemer, Eva Foster Spear; violin, Sanctus 
(Messe Solenelle), Bach-Gounod, Mrs. Brown; and Gallia, 
Gounod, full chorus with Mrs. Spear, soloist, The chorus 
parts were sung by twelve voices. Cecelia Goss was organ- 
ist and accompanist and the program was one of the best 
of the season. 

The Schubert Trio, Marguerite Burke Girouard, violinist ; 
Shirley Heth Wilson, cellist, and Mrs. Kemmerer, pianist, 
played for the Business and Professional Women’s Club 
banquet. 

The program was well rendered. 

The United Baptist Church held noontide musical services 
each day through Passion Week, with organ selections and 
special soloists from different churches and Bates College. 

At the annual musicale of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, April 18, Ralph T. Howe, baritone, sang 
several selections. His accompanist was Elmer E. Abbott. 
Other artists were Franklin Packard, 3rd, pianist; Grace 
Ellis, soprano, with Mrs. Samuel T. Cobb, accompanist ; 
Katherine Mcllroy, pianist, and the Auburn Trio, Mrs. 
Cobb, saxophone; Mrs. Francis P, Marston, pianist; Mrs. 
Charles Webber, violinist. 

Vocal pupils of Alice Flood gave a commendable recital 
at the Philharmonic Studio on April 22. Among those 
whose work is worthy of note were Imelda Levesque, An- 
toine Fortin, Charles Theberge, Juliette Bernard, Rita Guil- 
met and Antonio Oullette. L. F, 

Los Angeles, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Little Rock, Ark., April 28.—On April 25 Oskar Rust, 
of the Conservatory of Music, presented his pupil, Carson 
Emerson, violinist, and Winifred Stringfellow pianist, pupil 
of Georgia Richardson, in recital at Elk’s Auditorium. Mr. 
Emerson played numbers by Handel, Vivaldi, Auer, Bohm, 
Bauersachs and Musin. Miss String fellow offered those of 
Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Leschetizky, Beacher and Godard. 
E.'S. 

Lowell, Mass., April 17.—Despite the size of the 
Memorial Auditorium, Ernestine Schumann-Heink in her 
concert here, April 9, achieved the feat of making her pro- 
gram an intimate recital. Flowers were presented by the 
American Legion and the Disabled War Veterans. The 
contralto sang with all her usual expressiveness and fervor. 
Florence Hardeman, violinist, and Katharine Hoffman at 
the piano assisted in the program. The previous evening 
there was a capacity house in the Auditorium to hear Cora 
Chase, the young coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, who is a graduate of Rogers Hall School in this 
city. As the program was shared by the Boston Symphony 
Ensemble, the singer had the advantage of a superb orches- 
tral accompaniment for her operatic numbers—a famous eria 
from the Barber of Seville and the mad scene from Thomas's 
Hamlet. She was especially effective in the latter. 

Services featuring Dubois’ cantata, The Seven Last Words 
of Christ, were given at St. Anne’s Episcopal Church and 
at the Church of the Immaculate Conception last Sunday 
evening. At the former William C. Heller, organist and 
director, had the assistance, as soloist, of Henry Jackson 
Warren, baritone, and Walter Collins, tenor, of Boston. 
Marion Lane of the regular choir took the soprano numbers 
and there was a chorus of eighty voices. 

Fenwick Newell, who has been soloist with the Paulist 
Choir, gave a group of songs in connection with a recent 
lecture recital in the Parker course. 

At the last meeting of the Lowell Teachers’ Organization, 
the musical program was given by Harry Newcombe, bari- 
tone; Rolland Tapley, violinist, and Chester Cook, pianist, 
all of Boston. 

Thomas Parkinson, of Andover, who formerly lived in 
this city, has been chosen as bass in the quartet and direc- 
tor of music at the Eliot-Union Congregational Church. He 
has been a pupil of the late Willard Flint and of Stephen 
Townsend, 

Pupils of Anna Scannell gave a piano recital at her 
studio recently. Angela V. O’Brien’s pupils were also 
heard the other evening in an interesting program. 

Frederick O. Blunt, supervisor of music in the public 
schools, is recovering from an illness which confined him to 
the hospital for some time. 

Inez Field Damon, head of the music department at the 
Lowell State Normal School, attended the conference of 
Music Supervisors in Cincinnati and gave an address before 
the convention. tet 2S 

Madison, Wis., April 20—In accordance with the new 
free concert experiment in Musical education, adopted by the 
University of Wisconsin School of Music, the Clef Club 
presented its annual public recital recently. There were 
various violin, piano and vocal numbers rendered by ad- 
vanced pupils and a special number of violin, flute and 
piano trio. A large audience attended. W. E. S. 


Montreal, Can. (See letter on another page.) 


Muncie, Ind., April 16—The Letz String Quartet was 
heard in concert at the High School Auditorium, March 28, 
under the auspices of the Matinee Musicale, this being the 
last of the series. Their well balanced ensemble and fine 
musicianship gave great pleasure to the audience. 

The Wabash College Glee Club gave its annual concert 
March 29, under the auspices of the Delta Sigma Sorority, 
with its usual success. 

A splendid exhibition of the art of piano playing was giv- 
en at the Auditorium, April 11, by Bachaus. His wonderful 
technic and skill were enthusiastically received by the 
audience, 

The personality of Geraldine Farrar drew a large crowd 
to hear her sing last Monday evening. She was assisted by 
two fine musicians, Joseph Malkin, cellist, and Claude Gott- 
helf, pianist. 

Mrs. Olin Bell gave a program of American music for 
the Matinee Musicale at its last regular meeting, April 2. 
Compositions by La Forge, Rogers, Hendricks, Whithorn. 
Cox, MacFadyen, Gaines and Guion were well rendered by 
club members. 

The following officers were chosen at the annual elec- 
tion of the iene Musicale: Mrs. W. H. Hickman, presi- 
dent; Mrs. M. Day,’ vice-president; Mrs. J. J. Burk- 
holder, secretary ; Mure Esther Brown, corresponding secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Howard Cecil, treasurer. H. M. B. 

Muskogee, Okla., April 20.—The School of Fine Arts 
has been exceedingly busy this past year presenting a series 
of plays, arranged by Jessie Duke Richardson for the con- 
cert platform, at the Little Theater before large and appre- 
ciative audiences. The various departments of the school 
include vocal, piano, violin, dramatic reading and other 
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FREDERICK GUNSTER, 
tenor, at the age of six years, at which time “little Freddie” 
was making his first appearance before the public, singing 
in Sunday school entertainments, in Scranton, Pa., where he 
was born and raised, His early “debut” may be one of the 
reasons why he has never suffered from stage fright. 

(John Wahl anal, Scranton, Pa.) 


branches of artistic study. When a pupil has reached the 
stage of artist student she is presented in recital. Among 
those who have appeared this past Winter is Lydia Vann 
Harlan, a full blood Creek Indian pianist, who has done ex- 
ceptional work. wm. AS. 
Paris, Tex., April 19.--At the Musical Ministries ser- 
vice in the Central Presbyterian Church recently the sacred 
cantata, The Woman of Sychar, by Stoughton, was given 
by the choir under the direction of Corinne Dargan- Brooks. 
This splendid work was well received by a ree, audience. 
ie Me ° 5 
Pittsburg, Kans., April 21.—Three ae. on the 
organ took place in the United Presbyterian Church, given 
by Daniel A. Hirschler, on April 8 and the afternoon and 
evening of April 9. The matinee concert was presenred 
for children. These concerts served as an openit.g of the 
new three manual Reuter organ here. The houses were 
completely sold out for these occasions, showing the splendid 
interest in organ music of this city. BR. 5. 
Portland, Ore. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
Providence, R. I., April 30.—On Sunday evening, 
March 31, at the home of Mrs. Caesar Misch, the Schu- 
bert Club presented Carl Wengart, a young New York 
pianist, in a recital, there being a large audience of Provi- 
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dence musicians in attendance. It was Mr. Wengart’s first 
appearance here and he made a favorable impression. His 
technic is commendable and his renditions of compositions 
by Bach, Tausig, Beethoven, Chopin, Ravel and Rubin- 
stein were interesting. His efforts were appreciated to such 
an extent that he was forced to add several extra —* 
G. F. H. 


Richmond, Va., April 17@Mary Potter, contralto, of 
New York, appeared at the auditorium of the Woman’s Club 
on April Il ina program including works of Handel-Bibb, 
Haydn, Mozart, Brahms, Grieg, Strauss and others. 

An organ recital was given at the Grace-Covenant Pres- 
byterian Church on the evening of April 8, under the aus- 
pices of the Virginia Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists. The program was rendered by Louis L. Weitzel, 
organist, and Mrs. Charles L. King, contralto, and was 
broadcasted over the radio. 

The voice pupils of Mrs. Alexander N. Roberts gave their 
monthly recital on the evening of April 8 at her studio. 
The following participated in the program: Sopranos, Mrs. 
Johnson, Mrs. Lindsey, Eva Tatarsky, Bessie Popper, Willie 
Ruffin, Ellen Armour and Cathleen Wilkinson; altos, Jean 
Armour, Aline Childress, Anna Meyers and Elmira Ruffin; 
tenors, S. Angelson, Stuart Kersey, Clyde Williams, John 
Yonan and Julian Snyder; bassos, Stuart Moore, Lloyd 
Patterson and Mr. Dorffman. 

A musicale-tea was given at the home of Mrs. W. P. 
Wood, on the afternoon of April 10, under the auspices 
of the Loving Circle of the King’s Daughters, directed by 
Mrs. A. W. Martenstein, general chairman. The affair was 
for the benefit of the Sheltering Arms Hospital. Those 
who sang were Patty Johnson, soprano; William Brinkley, 
tenor, and A. Martenstein, baritone. Alice Percival 
gave several folk dances, 

Joseph Whittemore, Richmond tenor, was an added attrac- 
tion at the Colonial Theater, on the evening of April 14, 
rendering several numbers. 

Students of the College of William and Mary presented 
a musical extravaganza known as the Darktown Minstrels, 
on the evening of April 10. The play has been repeated at 
Fort Eustis, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Petersburg, Va. W. T. 


San Francisco, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Selma, Ala., April 11—Mrs. R. K. Coe, president of 
Senior Music Club, was hostess at a delightful tea, March 
1, to the Junior Music Club. On March 5 the annual busi- 
ness meeting and election of officers was held, when Mrs. 
R. K. Coe was re-elected president of this active organiza- 
tion. Mrs. W. W. Harper is again district Federation presi- 
dent and Alonzo Meek chairman of Artists’ Course. Mar- 
garet Thomas was again in the State elections made assistant 
editor of the Federation paper, this making her fourth term. 

On March 6, Mary Graham, mezzo-soprano, student of 
Mrs. W. H. Striplin, was successfully presented in concert 
at Byrd Auditorium to an appreciative and responsive audi- 
ence. Assisting were James Harwell, baritone, and Mar- 
garet Barns, pianist; also students of Mrs. Striplin. 

Selma Music Study Club presented a beautiful program at 
First Baptist Church on March 28. The numbers were ex- 
quisitely given by members selected from a group of about 
thirty musicians. Organ groups were offered by Alonzo 
Meek and Mary Graham; violin, cello and piano ensemble by 
Bella Benish, Mrs. Harper, A. Burns and Mrs. Rothschilds. 

A female double quartet with bass solo added variety. Mrs. 
i Paulovitch and Mrs, Striplin were soloists of the even- 
ing in a Messiah number and Mana-Zucca’s Rachem. 

Felicite Bibb, of the Junior Music Study Club, entered the 
State Junior piano contest held here during the Federation 
and won the first prize of $25. Garlington Foster, violinist 
of the Etude Club, won honorable mention. 

W.H.S 


Southern Pines, N. C., April 19—On March 23, in the 
Carolina Theater, an organ concert was given by Lynwood 
Williamson, assisted by Martha Louise Kelsea. There were 
2,100 applications for tickets to the recital, but unfortu- 
nately the theater could seat only 700. 

Stamford, Conn., April 24.—The last recital of the 
Schubert Club series for this season took place on the after- 
noon of March 12, with the program given by Reta Present, 
pianist, and Marguerite Warnecke, contralto. It was a varied 
and interesting one, consisting of works by Chopin and Liszt 
played by Miss Present, and three groups sung by Mrs. 
Warnecke, which included such favorites as O Don Fatale, 
from Don Carlos; L’Heure Silencieuse, by Staub, and Frank 
La Forge’s Song ‘of the Open. 

As an extra attraction the club sponsored a recital by 
Edna Patterson Brinkerhoff, soprano, and Cornelius Van 
Vliet, cellist, on March 26, and a large audience welcomed 
the opportunity of again hearing Mr. Van Vliet. 

The club season officially closed on April 9, when the Schu- 
bert Club chorus and orchestra, under the direction of Mrs. 
Grant Leonard, presented the operetta, See-a-wana. 

In the Stamford Theater, on March 26, Geraldine Farrar 
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and assisting artists provided an interesting entertainment 
for a fair sized number of listeners. This was Miss Far- 
rar’s first appearance in Stamford. 

Under the auspices of the Oscar H. Cowan Post, Ameri- 
can Legion, Stamfordites had the pleasure of seeing the 
beautiful dance program as presented by Ruth St. Denis, Ted 
Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers, in their all- American 
program, which included music of MacDowell, Cadman, R. S. 
Stoughton and Charles T. Griffes. This event took place on 
the evening of April 10 in the Stamford Theater and drew 
a capacity house. 

Choirs and soloists of the city in the various churches gave 
splendid Easter musical services, and several beautiful can- 
tatas and oratorio works were presented. At the First Con- 
gregational Church the Gounod oratorio, The Redemption, 
was given by soloists and chorus of twenty-five. The can- 
tata, The Resurrection, Manney, was given a splendid rendi- 
tion by the choir of the First Presbyterian Church, and as 
an offertory number, Everton Stidham, baritone, sang 
Coomb’s The Risen Lord. 

Tallahassee, Fla., April 20—A costume concert was 
given by the Florida State College Chapel Choir on April 3. 
Mildred Ester Harter, director of the choir, has guided this 
group of singers to pure tone production and artistic shad- 
ings. This organization has given many programs of high 
order in the past few years. Misses Mosley, Isidor and 
Moore, a faculty instrumental trio, assisted on the program. 

E. S. QO, 


Urbana, IIL, April 24.—On March 30, in Henderson 
Hall, The Crucifixion, music by John Stainer, words by 
J. Sparrow- -Simpson, with slides from the paintings of vari- 
ous masters, was presented by the Epworth League Chorus, 
Lloyd Morey, director, Those taking part were Mrs. Lloyd 
Morey, soprano; Ray I. Shawl, bass; male ~—. from 
Trinity Choir—H. W. Thomas, H. E. Beane, J. W. Schaff 
and R. D. Eiler—with Donnabelle Fry at the piano. 

The Palm Sunday musical vespers given by the Trinity 
Choir in Henderson Hall on the evening of April 13, directed 
by Lloyd Morey, included a program of Gounod, Goss, Ros- 
sini, Mendelssohn, Isaac-Bach, Palestrina, Arcadelt and 
others, entirely unaccompanied. E. E. N. 


Cuthbert “Singer of Intelligence and Force” 
_ “In Frank Cuthbert the audience greeted a singer of 
intelligence and force. His voice is one of depth and sonor- 
ity and he sang with surety and power, injecting intensity 


and fine spirit into his work.” The*foregoing appeared in 
the Detroit Free Press following Frank Cuthbert’s recent 
appearance there as soloist with the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra in The Messiah. 


Hanna Brocks’ Pupils Heard 


A delightful program was given by the pupils of Hanna 
Brocks at the latter’s New York studio on Sunday after- 
noon, April 27. Following was the program: aria from 
Rinaldo (Handel), Ave Maria (Gounod), Elizabeth Wynn, 
soprano; Lam'ie Lové (Vanderpool), Little Mother O’Mine 
(Burleigh), Julia Wynn, soprano; Caro Mio Ben (Gior- 
dani), Nina (Pergolesi), Betty Berger, soprano; Sleep, My 
Darling and Song of My Heart (Mana- Zucca}, Elizabeth 
Wynn; aria of Susanna and aria of Cherubino, from Nozze 
di Figaro (Mozart), Un bel di vedremo, from Butterfly 
(Puccini), Alice Danjunas, soprano, 

It was 'the first time that these young singers had ap 
peared in public, and they acquitted themselves with credit 
The audience was appreciative, and owing to the success of 
this musicale, Mme. Brocks plans to give a series for her 
pupils next season. She believes that frequent appearances 
before an audience gives the pupil confidence and courage. 
All of the young singers who appeared on the program re- 
ceived their entire training from Mme. Brocks. 


” Hansen Victor Records Ready This Month 


Cecilia Hansen's phonogri aph records, made by the Victor 

Talking Machine Co., it is announced, will go on sale May 
30. The first of these records will be the Brahms-Auer 
Hungarian Dance No. 4, in B minor, and the second will 
be Vieuxtemps’ Rondino, op. 32, No. 2. Miss Hansen made 
a number of records for Victor the week before she sailed 
She will return early next autumn. Miss Hansen has al 
ready been engaged as soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic and the Detroit Symphony orchestras, 


Franco-Meitschik-Fontaine Recital 


Joseph Franco, violinist, who has fine talent and advanced 
technic; Anna Meitschik, a contralto of beautiful voice, and 
Anita Fontaine, accompanist, collaborated in a recital at the 
Masonic Temple, New York, April 30, which brought much 
praise for all concerned. The music was of high class, was 
well executed, and the audience responsive, Miss Fontaine 
also winning her share of the honors as accompanist 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


SAN ANTONIO MOZART SOCIETY 
PRESENTS MACBETH IN CONCERT 


Society Closes Season with Well Known Singer—Local 
Happenings 

San Antonio, Tex., April 19—Florence Macbeth, colora- 
tura soprano of the Chicago Opera Company, was presented 
April 5 by the Mozart Society, David L. Ormesher, director, 
the last artist in their series this season, the other two hav- 
ing been Edward Johnson, tenor, and Cyrena Van Gordon, 
contralto. Miss Macbeth proved herself an artist in the 
truest sense of the word, and after her first group the audi- 
ence was captivated. Each entrance was the signal for 
prolonged applause. Her numbers were by Handel, Pur- 
cell, Thrane, Schumann, Schubert, Saint-Saéns, Dunn, 
Roberts, Cadman and Martin, Recalls were, of course, nec- 
essary after each group, and the number of encores given 
was seven (two of which were arias). The capable accom- 
panist was George Roberts, who contributed a group of 
three numbers by Palmgren, Lane, and Ross and he was 
obli to respond with an encore. 

a Mozart Society contributed three well-given num- 
bers. The blending of the voices was excellent, as were 
attacks, releases and the shading. The final number was 
Agnus Dei (Bizet), Miss Macbeth singing the solo part, 
with violin obligato by Willeta Mae Clarke, Jo Beth Can- 
field, Lucile Johnson and Russell Hughes. Walter Dun- 
ham, accompanist for the Society, gave his customary ar- 
tistic support. 

Notes 

The San Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, 
president, presented three members in professional recital, 
March 31. They were, Frida Stjerna, Swedish soprano; 
Mrs. William Noble, violinist; Roy Repass, pianist, and 
Mrs. Nat Goldsmith, accompanist. Each season the club 
presents three members professionally, chosen by vote. Mme. 
Stjerna’s numbers were by Puccini, Carpenter, and Lily 
Strickland, all given with the fine artistry for which she is 
known. Mrs. Noble played selections by Franck, Wagner- 
Wilhelmj, Schumann-Auer and Haesche, with artistic in- 
sight. Mrs. Goldsmith gave her usual fine support at the 
piano and Mr. Repass played numbers by Chopin and Liszt 
with admirable tone and technic. Following these numbers, 
a dance, arranged ty Grace McClannahan Hardie, was 
given by Vera Powell, Audrey Goldthorp, Cora Alter, and 
Frances Leighton, after which Tot Worthington presented 
two toe dances, accompanied by Mrs. J. pee noel pianist, 
and Corinne Worden, violinist. The interesting program, 
which was arranged by Mrs. Albert Brandon, closed with 
a talk by Mrs. Beck and the singing of the National An- 
them by the audience, led by Alva Willgus. Major-General 
and Mrs. Edward M. Lewis were guests of honor. They 
will leave shortly for a European tour. 

St. Mark’s Choir, Oscar J. Fox, organist and choir-master, 
presented Olivet to Calvary (Maunder), April 6. This is 
the fourth of a series of Lenten musicales. Soloists on 
this occasion were Edward McKenzie, baritone (guest solo- 
ist); Ruth Witmer, soprano ; and Eric Harker, tenor (both 
members of the choir). These Sunday afternoon programs 
draw large crowds to St. Mark’s Church and much praise 
is given the productions. 

Bertha Berliner, coloratura soprano, who in private life 
is the wife of Don Felice, contributed two numbers (arias 
from Lucia and I] Barbiere di Siviglia) at the regular Sun- 
day concert by the orchestra of the Palace Theater, of 
which Don Felice is conductor. She repeated the success 
with which she. was received when she appeared several 
weeks ago. 

Homer Simmons, pianist, was presented in a number with 
orchestral accompaniment, April 6, when the Empire Thea- 
ter Orchestra, Don Philippini, conductor, resumed the Sun- 
day afternoon concerts which were inaugurated when Julien 
Paul Blitz was the conductor. 

The San Antonio Oratorio Society, Walter Dunham, 
director, presented a concert over WOAI, April 6. The 
members are Mrs. Fred Jones, Mattie Rees, Mrs. Edward 
McKenzie, Barbara Brown, Elizabeth Longaker and Ruth 
Witmer, sopranos; Mrs. Charles Mueller, Dorothy Claas- 
sen, Mrs. Guy Simpson, Elsa Harms and Ralph Nobles, 
tenors; and Warren Hull, Edward McKenzie, Fred Dag- 
gett and Alva Willgus, basses. 

Officers of the San Antonio Mozart Society, elected for 
the 1924-25 season, are as follows: Mrs. J. M. Krakauer, 
president; Mrs. L. G. Gutzeit, first-vice-president; Mrs. H. 
C. A. Torrey, second vice-president; Mrs. A. B. Stephens, 
third vice-president; Mrs. A. L. Nethery, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. G. S. Graves, recording secretary, and Mrs. 
Henry F. Hein, treasurer, The directors are Mrs. Henry 
Wahrmund, Mrs. S. Koppel, Mrs. I. A. Eichelberger, Mrs. 
S. A. Freeborn and Anna M. Smith. David L. Ormesher 
is the director. 

Officers of the Tuesday Musical Club elected for 1924-4 
25 season are as follows: Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, life presi- 


. dent; Mrs, T. H. Flannery, first vice-president; Mrs. A. M. 


Fischer, second vice-president; Mrs. Stanley Winters, life 
recording secretary; Corinne Worden, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. Edgar Schmuck, treasurer; Mrs. Lawrence A. 
Meadows, delegate to City Federation and Mrs. aes 


French Spencer, alternate. 


Matzenauer “Makes Easy Conquest” 


Margaret Matzenauer scored a great success with her 
recital in Royal Albert Hall, March 30. As the critic of 
the London Telegraph said: “It is a source of unending 
wonder to the mere human being that singers from America 
should be able to drop in casually at the Albert Hall on 
their way to Europe and sing a few songs as if the acous- 
tical problems of the building and the climatic conditions 
of this city were simply non-existent. But we learn from 
day to day that there are exceptional people in the world. 
Yesterday Mme. Matzenauer made an easy conquest.” 

The next day Mme. Matzenauer left for Paris, where she 
appeared that night in Aida as Amneris. On April 13 she 
sang Dalila in French. Later in the month she was sched- 
uled to sing in Trovatore and Walkiire also in French. 
Mme. Matzenauer is epee 4 to visit Vienna and possibly 
Monte Carlo and Madrid this i this spring. 


Merle Alcock Almost \Imost “Stops the Show” 


Merle Alcock, in addition to being contralto soloist in the 
Beethoven Ninth S ymphony with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, mre Alfred Hertz i in the San Francisco 
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Music Festival, also appeared in the quintet from Die 
Meistersinger and in Mahler's Second Symphony. Charles 

Woodman in the San Francisco Call and Post paid Miss 
Alcock a great tribute on her singing the third day of the 
festival when he said: “Merle Alcock was the first soloist 
as she was Thursday when she sang Thou Red, Red Rose, 
of Mahler’s Second Symphony, with such splendid effect 
that she almost ‘stopped the show.’ Everyone was on tiptoe 
of expectation to hear her. Her aria My Heart at Thy 
Dear Voice from Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah thrilled 
the audience again and brought her a great ovation.” 


Mme. La Charme Singing Abroad 


To judge by the splendid press reports, Maud la Charme’s 
recent debut in Paris was a great success. According to 
the Journal des Debats Mme. la Charme “showed beautiful 
tone qualities in an extraordinarily flexible voice of crystal 
timbre and sang the Proch variations with perfect ease. She 
possesses vocal powers unusual in a coloratura singer, and 
these enable her to sing with the required expression the 
modern French songs which were on her program.” The 
critic of the Figaro said “The work of Mme. la Charme 
was highly appreciated by the audience. She has a voice of 
infinitely agreeable timbre and a technic which surmounts 
all difficulties with remarkable ease. She sang the modern 
French songs with a facility which astounded the hearers 
after the brilliant coloratura numbers she had just sung.” 
The critic of the Journal de Paris was equally enthusiastic 
in his praise of Mme. la Charme, stating that “among the 
American singers heard this season in Paris, Mme. la 
Charme deserves the highest praise. She has a voice of the 
most beautiful timbre, and the merits of the vocalist were 
shown with particular brilliance in the famous and difficult 
variations.” 

Mme, la Charme’s appearances abroad are proving so 
successful that next summer she plans to sing in Vichy, 
Lyon and other cities. Next winter she expects to give 
concerts in Vienna, Milan and Switzerland. 


Charlotte Lund in Buffalo 


April 9, Charlotte Lund, with N. Val Peavey, baritone 
and pianist, gave an operalog for the Twentieth Century 
Club of Buffalo, in the society's beautiful quarters, which 
was a fine success. Her illuminating talk regarding the 
opera season in New York was followed by telling the story 
briefly of the operas L’Amico Fritz, Fedora, Mephistopheles, 
Compagnacci, Cavalleria Rusticana, and Le Roi de Lahore, 
with excerpts from Thais, and the singing of the principal 
arias, in conjunction with Mr. Peavey as singing-partner 
and accompanist. The hall was crowded and unbounded 
enthusiasm prevailed. 

Miss Lund was heard in Martha, in Newark, N. J., April 
28. To date she has given seventy-two operalog-concerts. 





Onegin Sails 

Sigrid Onegin sailed for Europe on S. S. Reliance on 
April 29 after a tour which included some eighty a —. 
ances. Mme. Onegin will return about the middle of 
September for another tour, her third, which will be under 
the direction of Concert Management Arthur Judson in 
conjunction with the International Concert Direction, Inc. 
Many of her appearances for next season are already booked. 
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“Evenness of Tone”’ 


“The undoubted accuracy of its scale, the sweet- 
ness and evenness of its tone—the irreproachable 
support it assures the sincere performer is all that 


countless artists have claimed for it.” 


DORA DE PHILLIPPE 
Soprano Chicago Opera Company 
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SAN FRANCISCO PLEASED WITH 
FRIJSH AND GABRILOWITSCH 


Danish Soprano Appears for First Time—Conductor Gives 
Piano Recital—Other News 


San Francisco, Cal., April 20.—Povla Frijsh, interpreter of 
songs, gave a recital in the Colonial ballroom of the Hotel St. 
Francis, under the management of Alice Seckels. There was 
a certain amount of curiosity attached to this event for rumor 
had it that the Danish soprano was a person of unusual indi- 
viduality, which proved true. Mme. Frijsh’s program was an 
unconventional one and her songs embraced practically every 
style in the repertory of classic song. It was a delight to 
hear her sing the Scandinavian songs for through her au- 
thentic style their spirit, as well as the prevalent atmos- 
pheric and harmonic beauties, was received. Mme. Frijsh’s 
entire performance evoked the admiration of the large 
audience of music lovers. 

GasritowitscH Gives RECITAL 
_ Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist and conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, appeared in recital under the man- 
agement of Selby C. Oppenheimer for the first time in a 
number of years, Mr. Gabrilowitsch attracted a capacity 
audience. The opening number was Mozart’s A minor 
Rondo which was given a beautiful reading. A finer com- 
mand of dynamics, a more exquisite singing quality in 
sustained and legato passages, have seldom been heard 
here and these qualities aroused the admiration of Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch’s discriminating audience. Bach’s fantasy 
and fugue and the usual Chopin group were the artist’s other 
contributions, all played with fine appreciation. 
Nores 

Martha Jalava, dramatic soprano, pupil of Rose Florence, 
has been engaged as soloist at the First Church of Christ 
Science at Belvedere. Miss Jalava has appeared fre- 
quently in concert with success, for her voice is excellent 
and her style pleasing. 

Kenneth M. Bradley. president of the Bush Conserva- 
tory of Chicago, was a recent guest in San Francisco. Dur- 
ing his visit he was interviewed by many aspiring young 
musicians and gave a number of lectures. Mr: Bradley spoke 
to the members of the Rotary Club at a luncheon and he was 
the guest of honor at an elaborate dinner given him by the 
Musicians’ Club. 

Elizabeth Simpson presented her artist pupil, Regis 
Michaud, in an interesting program of piano music given 
at the Berkeley Piano Club. 

Betsy Grace Pembroke, ten year old pupil of Eva Garcia, 
pianist and teacher, gave a concert and earned a well- 
merited success. The young pianist shows evidence of 
splendid training on the part of her teacher who selected a 
program well within the intellectual and technical grasp of 
the student. 

Rose Relda Cailleau, singer and instructress, gave two 
studio recitals in her residence during this month, where 
a number of guests listened to a well selected program 
equally well presented by Mme. Cailleau’s pupils. 

Lawrence Strauss, tenor, and Christine Howells Pfund, 
flutist, were the two artists who appeared at Ida Scott’s 
fortnightly concert before the usual large audience that 
has been attracted to this splendid series of concerts. 

Anna Young, soprano, member of the San Francisco 
Opera Company, was the guest artist at the last concert 
given in the Bohemian Club by the Symphonic Ensemble. 
So emphatic has been the success of these symphonic con- 
certs that Alice Seckels, manager of the organization, has 
found no difficulty in booking concerts for them through- 
out the entire State. Miss Young's selections at this last 
event were operatic arias and a group of Russian songs, 
all of which were beautifully interpreted. 

Carol Weston, the young violinist who has returned to 
San Francisco after a number of years’ study in New York 
with Leopold Auer, gave a recital scoring a distinct triumph. 
Miss Weston was assisted by Phylida Ashley, pianist, who 
is equally successful on her chosen instrument as is Miss 
Weston on hers. Together these musicians gave an en- 
joyable program. ) t 

Henry Cowell, the California composer-pianist, has just 





returned from his recent successful European tour and 
from recitals given in New York. Mr. Cowell is contem- 
plating giving a recital in this city, when he will play a 
number of his recently compnees works, 

Under the management of John C. Manning, the second 
students’ chamber music concert took place. The partici- 
pants were Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Savannah, violinists, and 
John C. Manning, pianist, who interpreted the concerted 
numbers of the program. The vocalist of the evening was 
Lillian Hoffmeyer Heyer, contralto. A distinct feature of 
the program was the singing by the A Cappella Choir of 
the College of the Pacific, under the direction of Charles 
M. Dennis, which made an emphatic impression. 

The Chamber Music Society of San Francisco is now 
on its tour of California. At the close of each season this 
society devotes about three weeks to touring, after which 
the members are ready for their well deserved vacation. 

Alfred Hertz has returned to San Francisco after a 
two weeks’ visit to Los Angeles where he went to com- 
plete his plans for the forthcoming season of open-air 
symphony concerts in the Hollywood Bowl. The conductor 
contemplates being in the South for three months. As a 
farewell to Mr. and Mrs. Hertz, The Musicians’ Club is 
now arranging a dinner when the members and a few in- 
vited guests will greet the couple. : 

Lazar S. Samoiloff, New York singing teacher, is ex- 
pected to arrive in San Francisco in July to conduct a 
class for advanced vocal students. Mr. Samoiloff is to 
remain here six weeks and offers a special course for those 
desiring to take up singing for teaching purposes. 

Louis Graveure, baritone, will again conduct a master 
class during July and August and already the many students 
who availed themselves of his guidance last season have 
enrolled for places in his classes this year. Mr. Graveure's 
classes are under the management of Selby C. Oppen- 
heimer. C. H. A. 


LOS ANGELES ACTIVITIES 


Los Angeles, Cal., April 20—Lizeta Kalova, soloist at the 
Philharmonic “Pop” concert, the afternoon of March 30, 
played the concerto for violin, No. 1, in D major, op. 6, by 
Paganini, with the Philharmonic Orchestra and established 
herself as master of her instrument, easily carrying off the 
honors of the concert. The orchestra gave Mozart-Saint- 
Saéns and Wagner numbers. 


TwetrtH Parr oF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


The twelfth pair of symphony concerts, March 21 and 
22, had Sylvian Noak, violinist, for soloist. He played the 
Bruch concerto No. 2, giving it a beautiful rendition, Un- 
der the direction of Walter Henry Rothwell the unity in 
ensemble work of the orchestra shows decided gain. 


Notes 


The Zoellner Conservatory presented seven advanced pu- 
pils in a satisfactory recital, March 21. 

M. C. Hoover, prominent Chicago voice coach, has 
opened a studio in the Music Art Studio Building. 

Mary Alice Whipple, pupil of John Smallman, was heard 
in recital March 14, at Chickering Hall. Mrs. Whipple has 
a pleasing personality and a well-trained voice of consider- 
able purity and flexibility. 

Raymond Harmon, tenor, is giving time to many profes- 
sional engagements in and around Los Angeles. This young 
singer is growing rapidly in popular favor. 

Ranato Troisi, tenor, formerly of the Boston Grand 
Opera Company, has located in Los Angeles. 

John Ardizmi, baritone, has opened studios in the Music 
Art Studio Building and Long Beach. 

Louise Gude, Western representative of the Herbert 
Witherspoon Studios of New York, appeared in recital at 
Chickering Hall, the morning of March 25. 

Merle Armitage is to open a master class here shortly. 

The Zoellner Conservatory has added Aifred Ruff and 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell temporarily to its faculty. They 
will conduct master classes. 

Josephine Heintz, child specialist, gave a recital in the 
music room of The Biltmore Hotel, March 22. 

Frederic Harmann, basso cantante, sang a group of songs 
at the Penn Women’s League of Southern California, March 
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25. He also sang a group of songs at an evening of vaude- 
ville, given at the home of the Misses Oyler, March 24. — 

The Mu Phi Epsilon Musical Sorority of the University 
of Southern California gave a musicale at the Navarro 
Apartments, March 26, for the benefit of the Juvenile Pro- 
tective Association. The chief soloist was Bertal Zeno, 
violinist. 

Henry Schwakopf, violin maker and repairer, is going to 
Germany shortly, where’ he is commissioned to purchase 
several fine old violins for Pacific Coast musicians 

Marion Morgan and her dancers have returned from a 
successful European season. 

Dora Ghrey, dramatic soprano, head of the vocal depart- 
ment of the Zoellner Conservatory, has been engaged to sing 
Gounod’s Ave Maria during the production of The White 
Sister at the Mission Theater. 

Modest Altschuler, conductor of the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, has located permanently in Los 
Angeles. 

Jean de Chauvanet is continuing his free organ concerts 
daily at the Trinity Auditorium. He is advocating municipal 
organ concerts. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman has received a telegram from 
Fritz Kreisler asking permission (which was granted) to 
make a transcription for the violin of The Land of the Sky 
Blue Water for a phonograph record. 

The MacDowell Club of Allied Arts gave a reception 
for Mrs. Edward MacDowell the night of March 21, in their 
clubrooms. 

_ Bessie Chapin offered the second of her series of morn- 
ing concerts in the ballroom of the Alexandria Hotel, 
March 19. 

Ernest Douglas, organist, played a Bach program in the 
second of his historical organ recital series at St. Matthias 
Church, the evening of March 23. 

Thomas Wilfred, inventor of the clavilux color organ, is 
giving a series of recitals at the Philharmonic. 

Marilyn Batton, of the Hollywood Conservatory, gave a 
— in the Cahuenga branch library auditorium, March 


Lester Hugo Castle, bass-baritone, was soloist of the 
Optimist Club on March 27, 

Barbara Taylor Kierulff was soloist at the Ebell Club's 
musicale, playing several numbers in costume on the Irish 
harp, March 27. 

The Philanthropy and Civics Club gave a monthly lunch- 
eon and musicale, March 27, with Dora Ghrey and Joseph 
Zoellner, Jr., as soloists. 

_ $10,000 has already been subscribed to the Opera Associa- 
tion here. $30,000 is necessary. 

The Los Angeles City Club gave a musicale and luncheon, 
March 21. The Euferpean Male Quartet, and Hortense 
Jones, mezzo soprano of the Scotti Grand Opera Company, 
accompanied by Chev. F. Guerrieri, were the performers. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell gave a benefit recital of Mac- 
Dowell’s music at the MacDowell Club, the night of March 
31, for the creative artists’ retreat ni Southern California. 
She also offered a talk on the MacDowell Foundation, 

Warren D. Allen, official organist of Stanford University, 
gave an interesting program the afternoon of March 30, 
in Bovard Auditorium, assisted by the»Stanford Glee Club. 

Mario Rubini, tenor, is singing at Grauman’s. 

Chief Eagle Horse, American Indian baritone, is soloist 
this week in California Theater concert, 

Otto Plouetz, tenor, pupil of Myra Belle Vickars, is 
achieving a vast popularity in his own home town,~having 
— the past few months many important local engage- 
ments. 

The Timner Music School String Conservatory offers 
a half year free scholarship every six months to the most 
promising contestant. 

The first of a series of monthly concerts, given by the 
orchestra of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, was held 
April 1, under the direction of Irving G. Ulmer, at the 
First Methodist Church. Assisting soloists were Flora 
Cronemiller, soprano; James Ulmer, violin; L. G. Kern, 
piccolo, and Leland Auer, cornet. The concert was note- 
worthy from an artistic standpoint and well received. The 
series promises to be well attended. 

Daisy pore, Belgian cellist, harpist and singer, gave three 
recitals the first week in April at Chickering Hall. 

The Los Angeles City Club’s weekly luncheon, April 4, 
was featured by a program of Spanish songs arranged by 
Arthur Farwell. Katherine Bonblon, soprano, sang, and 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Emma Roberts Elected Honorary Member of 
Lambda Chapter 


The Greek letter sorority movement which several years 
ago spread from the women's colleges of the United States 
to the schools of music has taken such solid root there that 
there are now no less than twenty-eight active chapters and 
ten alumnae chapters of Sigma Alpha lota, the National 
Professional Musical Sorority, flourishing in the leading 
musical schools of the country. 

Che organization was originated with the very highest of 
ideals. The charter members drew themselves together with 
the eventual purpose of including in their group the most 
talented and earnest women musicians to be found in each 
school of music. They were actuated by more than the 
simple spirit of friendship or the desire for pleasant com- 
panionship, They planned to co-operate to attain the highest 
possible standards of musical scholarship, to give moral, 
and, where necessary, material aid to members, to promote 
and dignify the musical profession, to establish and main- 
tain friendiy relations among musicians and music schools, 
and perhaps most important of all to help further the de- 
velopment of music in America, 

heir activities include giving concerts, managing lectures, 
and by various means raising money which is devoted to 
the assistance of deserving and needy students. Their bene- 
ficent management has brought good music to many who 
otherwise would be completely deprived of it. 

he Lambda Chapter of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, one of the older branches of Sigma Alpha Iota, 
has been particularly devoted to such activities, and has 
succeeded in enlisting the interest of many mature artists of 
national reputation. Emma Roberts, the well known con 
tralto, was recently elected an honorary member of the 
Lambda Chapter, and has worked with her student fellow 
members unceasingly. Other honorary members of Sigma 
Alpha lota are Frances Alda, Julia Claussen, Florence 
Easton, Olive Fremstad, Amelita Galli-Curci, Frieda Hem 
pel, Christine Miller, Claudia Muzio, Rosa Raisa, Marcella 
Sembrich, Harriet Ware, and women musicians of equal 
prominence 


Mme. Schnitzer to Play at Carnegie Hall 

Germain Schnitzer, the popular pianist, has consented to 
play at a benefit concert for the German children, which 
is to take place at Carnegie Hall on the evening of May 11. 
The other artists on the program will be Julia Claussen 
ind Rafaelo Diaz, both of the Metropolitan Opera. 

On May 20 Mme. Schnitzer will appear in New York 
in joint recital with Courboin, the well known organist. 


Concert by Golde Artist- Pupils 


Sunday evening, April 27, Walter Golde, well known 
vocal coach, accompanist and conductor, sponsored a con 
cert at the DeWitt Clinton High School, given under the 
direction of C. D. Isaacson. Those who took part were 
some of Mr. Golde’s artist pupils: Astrid Fjelde, Norwegian 
dramatic soprano; Helen Leveson, mezzo-soprano; Sarah 
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EMMA ROBERTS PHOTOGRAPHED WITH THE LAMBDA CHAPTER OF THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, 


one of the older branches of Sigma Alpha Iota. 


Miss Roberts recently was elected an honorary member of Lambda Chapter. 





Fuller, coloratura soprano; and Chester Tallman, baritone. 
Mr. Golde himself was active as accompanist for his pupils. 
Although so late in the season, the concert was unanimously 
acclaimed the most successful of the season at the Sunday 
night series of the De Witt Clinton High School. 


Randegger Ends Series of Concerts 


G, Aldo Randegger, pianist composer, has ended the series 
of concerts which he has offered under the auspices of the 
Board of Education, at the Washington Irving High School. 
The final one was held on April 24, when the subject was 
The Romantic Composers. 

Previous lecture-concerts included one on Modern Ital- 
ian Composers, Chopin, and an Appeal for Simplicity. Mr. 
Randegger and the officials were pleased with the exception- 
ally large attendance which all of these concerts attracted, 
and it is definitely understood that another series will be 
offered the coming year. 


Mozart Society Holds Fifteenth Annual 
Breakfast 


The grand ballroom of the Hotel Astor held 1,400 people, 
mostly ladies, at the fifteenth annual breakfast and Spring- 
time Festival in Pastels, on May 3, and the feast of color, 
music, oratory, and what not, was vastly enjoyed by the 
throng. Features of the affair were the many distinguished 
guests, the wise and witty addresses, the renewed vigor 
of president Mrs. Noble McConnell, who presided with her 
accustomed tact, humor and kindliness, and the collation 
and dancing. 


Gita Glaze Pupils in Recital 


At the studio of Gita Glaze, on April 27, a delightful 
afternoon of music was presented by several of the above 
named teacher's pupils. A. Rosen, who has a delightful 
lyric tenor, sang a Russian folk song, The Lark, with fine 
interpretation. Charlotte Weiler, dramatic soprano, sang 
Caro mio ben with good voice and style, her legato being 
smooth and velvety. Adair McDonell, a lyric soprano, 
rendered By the Waters of Minnetonka artistically. An- 
other lyric soprano, Fanny Schneider, presented Un Ballo 
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in Maschera, in which she displayed much talent and ex- 
cellent usage of her vocal equipment. A bass baritone, B. 
Dolinsky, sang O du mein holder Abenstern with artistry, 
and Gertrude Selden, dramatic soprano, sang Addio, from 
Boheme, acquitting herself admirably. Georgia Braun, 
pianist and pupil of Emil Polak, rendered the Allegro, D 
major, from Suk’s suite, displaying fine tone, excellent 
technic and good interpretation. 

All of the above were heartily received by those who 
attended, and much credit is due Mme. Glaze for the 
splendid work which she has done for her pupils. And 
last, but by no means least, should be mentioned Lazar S. 
Weiner and Emil J, Polak, who accompanied the singers 
at the piano. 


VIENNA 


(Continued from page 5) 

The battle of the managers against the municipality on 
one side and against the Union on the other, has only just 
begun and may bring decisive results in many directions. 
For the preseyt, the managers of the Carltheater and the 
Theater an der Wien (Vienna’s historic operetta houses) 
and also one of the Neues Wiener Stadttheater have em- 
phatically declared that they will reopen their theaters as 
dramatic playhouses next season if at all. Thus, if the his- 
torical stronghold of operetta, which Vienna has been for 
decades past, should really be abandoned, the operetta com- 
posers and actors alone will pay the bill. 

The managers, at any rate, will not be the losers. Al- 
ready they have announced that they will resort to “export” 
if the home consumption of their goods should really come 
to an end. America, beware! If things take the predicted 
development, New York and Chicago, and more especially 
Milwaukee, may look for a deluge of second-class Viennese 
operetta companies, and South America may be swamped 
with numberless minor operetta ensembles which will neces- 
sitate the pe of an anti-dumping bill for comic opera 
in the U. S. and A. B. C. parliaments. South America will 
be getting a foretaste pretty soon, for a company of Vien- 
nese comic opera singers of more or less second-hand quality 
is leaving Vienna tomorrow to embark on a tour of the 
A. B. C. States, headed by the redoubtable Leo Fall with 
his famous monocle. Lehar had planned a similar tour, but 
gave up his idea some time ago. Probably he was right in 
remembering the financial disaster which befell the Vienna 
Philharmonics in South America last season, under Strauss. 

REINHARDT’S SINGING ACTORS 

The sensation of the past week has been the opening of 
Max Reinhardt’s new Vienna playhouse. His company is 
installed in the venerable Theatre in der Josefstadt, which 
has been completely rebuilt and gorgeously mounted with 
precious mirrors and old portraits imported for the pur- 
pose from Venice and personally selected by Max Rein- 
hardt. One of Reinhardt's first deeds at the new house 
is his staging of Schiller’s drama, Kabale und Liebe, which 
opens tomorrow and in which Reinhardt himself has as- 
sumed a minor part—his first venture as an actor since he 
renounced acting for the subtle art of stage-managing about 
twenty years ago. Traumspiel by Strindberg will follow 
shortly, and it is announced that this production is more or 
less a dress-rehearsal for the performance of the play which 
Reinhardt proposes to stage in New York in the fall. The 
opening bill of the season had been Ein Diener zweier 
Herren which Reinhardt had adapted and elaborated on 
from Goldoni’s Italian original. The surprise of the pre- 
miére was to hear Reinhardt’s actors sing (if that be the 
proper name) some delicious old music by Kurtz-Bernardon, 
the Viennese comedian of Haydn’s time, adapted and con- 
ducted by Bernhard Paumgartner, director of the Mozarteum 
in Salzburg. Reinhardt promises big things, and he may 
be able to realize them, in view of the fact that an enorm- 
ously wealthy captain of Austrian finance is said to have 
placed at his disposal the sum of one million of Swiss 
francs—or more. Pau BeEcHert. 








Sidney Silber Here 


Sidney Silber, dean of the Sherwood Music School of 
Chicago, is in New York on a short visit, 
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N. Y. F. of M. C. Elects Officers 


At the recent convention of the New York Federation of 
Music Clubs, Inc., held in Albany, N. Y., April 24, 25 and 
26, the following board of directors was elected : Mrs. C. M. 
Tremaine, New York City; Caroline Lowe, New York City; 
Mrs. Henry Horton, Ellenville, i ge Mrs, Howard Chad- 
wick, Schenectady ; Mrs. Jerome Fort, Oneida; Mrs. Harry 
Leonard Vibbard, Syracuse; Elizabeth Woolworth, Water- 


town; Mrs, Charles Garner, Rochester; Etta Hamil- 
ton Morris, Brooklyn; Mary Wildermann, Staten 
Island, N. Y.; Mrs. W. F. Rogers, Watertown; Mrs. 


Robert W. Sneddon, New York City; Jean Newell Barrett, 
Albany; Olive Fitzjohn, Albany; Mrs. McNaughton Miller, 
Albany; Lucretia Mackenzie, Troy; Mrs. Herbert Keith, 
Brooklyn; Mrs, William P. Kanar, ‘Syracuse ; Elenor Cor- 
yell, Brooklyn; Kathryn Seymour, Syracuse; Harold Glea- 
son, Rochester. From this board of directors the following 
officers were elected to serve for the ensuing two year term: 
President, Mrs. Harry Leonard Vibbard; first vice-president, 
Etta Hamilton Morris; second vice-president, Caroline 
Lowe; third vice-president, Mrs. Howard Chadwick; treas- 
urer, Jean Newell Barrett; secretary, Mrs. Jerome Fort; 
corresponding secretary, Kathryn Seymour. 


Margaret Weaver in May Recital 


Margaret Weaver, contralto, has announced an interesting 
program for her recital at the Waldorf-Astoria (in the 
Astor Gallery), Tuesday evening, May 13, including old 
Italian, Schubert and Brahms, and songs by modern Ameri- 
can and English composers. She will be assisted by Livio 
Mannucci, cellist. Miss W eaver is contralto soloist at the 
Marble Collegiate Church and is broadcasting every Sunday 
afternoon from WEAF, under the auspices of the New 
York Federation of Churches. At her various appearances 
throughout the season she has consistently received much 
praise for her beautiful voice and artistic style. 





Large Audience at Newark Festival Opening 


lhe annual Newark Festival opened on Monday evening 
of this week, C. Mortimer Wiske directing an orchestra 
and chorus of five hundred before an audience of seven 
thousand people which was very enthusiastic. The festival 
continued on May 6 and 7 and will be fully reported in next 
week’s issue of the Musicat Courter, 


Ellen Rodney Sings 
Ellen Rodney gave a song recital April 25 at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House Studios. Miss Rodney displayed a 
voice of fine quality and excellent range. Her ability to in- 
terpret was demonstrated in arias and songs by Veracini, 


Mozart, Mascagni, Gounod, Brahms, Strauss, etc. 
A. V. Broadhurst Here 
A. V. Broadhurst, general manager of Enoch & Sons 


music publishing house, is here for a few weeks. His time 
will be spent between the Canadian and New York offices. 
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HOW ALMA SIMPSON’S LONDON AEOLIAN 


Alma Simpson Scores London Success 


London, April 25.—Alma Simpson, the American concert 
soprano, who has recently completed her second concert 
tour of Europe with additional appearances in Milan, Rome, 
Barcelona and Paris, presented her recital of songs at 
Aeolian Hall on April 3 to a crowded house of distinguished 
London society. The soprano sang an interesting program 
ranging from the old classics in Italian and Catalan to 
modern American music and was splendidly received, many 
encores being requested. Miss Simpson’s Spanish songs 
were much appreciated as well as her Mexican and Argentine 
compositions of which she has made a specialty. 

Among those who attended Miss Simpson’s recital were 
The Marchioness Townshead, Katherine Countess of 
Cromer, The Countess Kintore, Countess Maffei, Baroness 
de Goldsmid, Baroness de Belabre, Lady Ethel Baird, Lady 
Dunedin, Lady Ethel Jackson, Lady Hilda Keith-Falconer, 
Lady Barker, Lady (Trevor) Dawson, Lady Blood, The 
Lady Swaithling, Lady Slade, Lady Murray, Lady Decies, 
Lady Paul, The Lady Ashfield, Lady McCallum, Lady 
Glover, Lady Inglefield, Lady Muir Mackenzie, Lady 
Thyme, The Hon. Mrs. Graham Murray, Mrs. D. Boswell 
Reid, Mrs, L. J. Anderson, Mrs. Morse Evans, Miss Evans 
and Major J. H. and Mrs, Challen. 

Miss Simpson was in excellent voice, and the London 
Post said of the concert: “Songs of all kinds, schools and 
nationalities were sung by Alma Simpson at Aeolian Hall 
last night, and her interpretation of them revealed her as a 
singer of temperament as well as the possessor of a great 
voice. There seemed to be special authority in her readings 


HALL CONCERT OF APRIL 


3 WAS ADVERTISED 


of Spanish and Mexican songs, and in all there was an 
expression of individuality.” 

Following her success at Aeolian Hall Miss Simpson was 
engaged to sing the following Sunday at the Royal Albert 
Hall where she presented two groups of songs and several 
encores. The vast auditorium, which seats about eleven 
thousand people, seemed to suit the soprano’s beautiful voice, 
and its mellow carrying quality filled every corner of the 
huge building. She received an ovation at the end of her 
program and responded with several encores. Miss Simp 
son will spend the summer in Europe and sail for America 
for her next New York recital in the autumn, Cc. 


Rata Présent “Pianist of Re-engagements” 

Rata Présent has been booked for so many return con- 
certs that she has won the appellation of “the pianist of 
reengagements.” Miss Présent recently completed a tour of 
nine engagements in six weeks, of which three were in 


Kalamazoo, Mich., on successive days, March 9, 10 and 11, 
and three different programs were presented. Among other 
concert engagements this season for Miss P resent mention 
might be made of her appearance at Stonewall Jackson Col 
lege and Martha Washington College, both in Abingdon, 


Va. Her appearance in Hartford, Conn., in February was 
a result of her successful concert in that city the month 
previous. In fact, Miss Présent has had reengagements in 
the majority of places where she has played this season 
and her notices have been excellent. Her Ampico record- 
ings are widely used and have won her much praise. 
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ideals to bear in the music he chooses and in the way he performs it— 
Philadelphia Morning Ledger. 


And, indeed, this Olanoff talent is a very distinguished one... . 
The Bruch concerto was, naturally, the piece de resistance of the 
evening, and Olanoff was splendid in it. He has a fine, big, breas, 








New York Praises Rochester Orchestra 


The comment of the New York press after the first New 
York concert by the Rochester Philharmonic was very 
favorable, particularly in view of the fact that the orchestra 
in its present form has been playing only since last October. 
It gave one concert, its debut, in March, 1923, but in 
reality began its season with a concert under the direction 
of Mr. Goossens on October 17. Here are a few excerpts 
from the New York criticisms: 

The orchestra is certainly as geet as one — of expect an organiza- 
tion to be that was founded last March, and in some cases much 
better. The trombones and tuba, in particular, are excellent, both in 
individual quali and in their ensemble playing—-Deems Taylor, 
World 

The playing of these pieces revealed the astonishing fact that in one 


short season the Rochester Philharmonic has already become worthy 


to be named among our best visiting orchestras. Some weeding out 
may be beneficial, but the tone is remarkably homogeneous now and 
every one of the families that make up the band ~atrings, brass, wood- 
winds and percussion—-gave a good account of itself. n shading, the 
pare followed their leader like veterans.—Henry T. Finck, Evening 
ost 

We can assert at the outset that the orchestra not only has the 
making, but, further, that it bas already reached a very respectable 


playing standard.—Frank H. Warren, Evening World. 

Not many are the composers today who achieve so much (Vaughan- 
Williams), and not every day does a new orchestra dare so greatly and 
with so much success as Mr, Coates and his players in this symphony. 

Olin Downes, Times. 

The Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra was not long in showing 
that it not only contains good material but that in the brief span of its 
existence it has learned to play well.—Pitts Sanborn, Telegram and 
Evening Mail, 


The Rochester Philharmonic should feel pride in its ability to play 
competently such difficult scores as they traversed last night.—-Law- 
rence Gilman, Herald-Tribune. 


Under Albert Coates’ direction, the up-state organization appeared 
at Carnegie Hall last night and amazed New York with its performance. 
For ay orchestra in its second season of existence to play as it did at 
this concert is nothing short of phenomenal.—Leonard Liebling, 
American 


A downright revelation of what can be done with a body of men 
newly assembled. We have a thoroughgoing belief that the present 
excellence of the Rochester Orchestra is due largely to Albert Coates. 

Irving Weil, Jouranl 


~ Middleton “A Notable Singer” 
Recent appearances of Arthur Middleton in concert have 
brought him the following press tributes: 
His voice is rich, resonant and full. Mr. Middleton's group showed 


him as a notable singer, Gieplaring his care as to diction and inter- 
pretation.—-Springfield (Ohio) Daily News. 


Mr. Middleton proved again and again that he is the possessor of 
one of the most beautiful baritone voices that can be besed nowadays. 
Springfield Sun. 
Arthur Middleton surprised his large and enthusiastic audience 
with the wonderful! range of his voice, and the richness of both his low 
and high tones.—New Mexico State Tribune, Albuquerque. 





Displaying marvelous range, volume, accurate technic and «@ 
charming ease and friendliness, Arthur Middleton pleased a large 
audience.—Albuquerque Herald. 


He has a pleasing personality which invites his hearers to enjoy 
his music just as much as he enjoys his singing.—Albuquerque 
Morning Journal. 


Olanoff Praised in Philadelphia 

Max Olanoff, violinist, was recently heard in recital at 
Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, when critics and public 
were highly pleased, as may be judged from some of the 
typical reviews which follow: 

A sure arm and supple wrist, steady flow of tone, of a pure and 
melodious quality, and technical skill that surmounts formidable diffi- 
culties, were displayed in the interpretation of the Bruch work. . . . 
Most enthusiastically applauded—so that it had to be repeated, in fact 

was Waltz in F, dedicated to Mr. Olanoff by its composer, Franklin 
Ford. This is a graceful, wholly enchanting composition of original 
devices and deft workmanship. It was beautifully played.—Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, 


Beyond the mechanical elements of his art, he shows the feeling of a 
true musician who has had excellent training, and who brings lofty 


tone, and any ; quipment. ... 1 
« to hear this young violinist play his 


would be extremely interestin, i 
concerto with an orchestra behind him.—Philadelphia Record. 


He showed himself to be an excellent player, with attainments much 
out of the ordinary.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Mr, Olanoff, a modest, rather shy youth, displayed decided violinistic 
talents, excellent training and, most particularly, a fine poetic sense. 
—Philadelphia North American. 


Devora Nadworney Wins Praise of Press 

The song recital given at Aeolian Hall, April 3, brought 
Devora Nadworney praise from all sides, some of the New 
York comments being as follows: 

Her voice is a substantial organ of pleasing quality.—Evening World. 





This young artist possesses a remarkably beautiful mezzo soprano 
voice. It is absolutely of operatic quality and she shows that she has 
a true sense of the theater.—Theodore Stearns, Morning Telegraph. 





This singer made the most of her vocal resources, with a command 
of full ringing high notes and also of a lighter, more delicate touch 





DEVORA NADWORNEY 


when needed; and both melancholy and cheerful numbers fared well. 
—Tribune, 





She is a good singer with an excellent voice. . . . The singer dis- 
played an alert sense of the dramatic in a song and made a number 
of them spring to life. . . . (The voice) is securely and rightly placed 
and therefore even from top to bottom. . . . Miss Nadworney had an 
unusually successful debut.—Evening Journal. 





Devora Nadworney is a_ particularly poe young mezzo-soprano. 
. . » First she is gifted with a voice of beautiful and sympathetic 
ery. - + » Second, she has temperament and intelligence, bot quali- 
ties definitely prompting her reading of songs of varying dramatic 
significance. hird, her powers as a linguist are broad, and, though 
she sang in Italian, Russian, French, English and German, each word 
carried clearly to those listeners who, similarly agg + in languages, 
responded with smiles or applause as the words signified.—Grena 
Bennet, American, April 4. 


More Glory for Farnam 
Lynnwood Farnam, organist of the Church of the Holy 
Communion, New York, was the subject of considerable 
praise in the reviews of William Hamilton, in the New 
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York Evening Post, and James H. Rogers, in the Cleveland 


Plain Dealer. ‘ 
Farnam is in danger, I think. ‘The danger is that of being ‘taken 
for granted.” So many people have said he is “good” that one shrinks 
from saying it again, I certainly do not wish to be the author of any 
mere mild ripple in a sea of praise. The oft repeated encomium be- 
comes a limp, dead thing at the hundredth mouth, and appreciative 
critic No, 101 has only to mouth the ancient phrase and he will cast 
the damning share of dulness over the most radiant art. But occa- 
sionally critic No. 101 appears with comic relief, and then I for one 
thank Heaven for having sent him. His comic relief is generally 
in the form of spleenish tirade. His chosen text is “technic,” more 
articularly “perfection of technic.” He will make of this an iceberg 
fit to freeze your innards; he will show you how it freezes program 
after program; he will sing for you a hymn of hate full of star’ icicles 
of Bach and damp cloistral interpretations of Cesar Franck—and so 
singing he will arouse latent interest. : 
ou see I have nothing to say of the Farnam technic! I only sat 
in reposeful dim light and heard music. For an hour I was bathed 
in beauty, and I came away renewed in spirit. I am glad to know 
that within twenty feet of the roaring Sixth Avenue “L” there is 
for me a haven of contemplation for one hour each week for the next 
six neene— Wie Hamilton, New York Evening Post, December 
15, 1923. 


The Frenchmen Widor and Mulet, the Englishmen Grace and Bair- 
stow, the American Delamarter and the rman Karg-Elert were 
represented, with Widor, dean of them all, leading in freshness, 
sparkle and originality, The scherzo from his be gens symphony, 
layed with great vivacity and charmingly registrated, was a delight 
= beginning to end, ... But Mr. Farnam touches nothing that he 
does not adorn. In a way his playing is described as flawless, which 
is, in fact, the simple truth. Yet there is a good deal more to it 
than even that implies. His technical dexterity seems limitless and is 
never at fault. To this is added clear understanding, ripe appreciation 
of musical values. ... Mr, Farnam is an interpreter as well as a 
virtuoso. he range and variety of his registration indicate his 
remarkable feeling for the subtleties of tone coloring, as well as his 
uick response to opportunities for sharp and vivid dynamic contrasts. 
Evidently the beautiful voicing of his instrument of last night, espe- 
cially to be noted in the reeds, was a source of rare enjoyment to him 
as it was to his hearers. The orchestral effects he was enabled to 
produce were extraordinarily impressive, . .. Never, surely, was any 
age so rich as our own in great instrumentalists; players of the violin, 
of the piano, they storm our concert stage in unpr nted numbers. 
Now the organ is coming to the front, dissociated from its accustomed 
ecclesiastical function. This is due to the performances of Farnam, 
Dupré, and others. There are those who maintain that it is impossible 
to play the organ better than Farnam plays it; well, we are not in- 
clined to any disputations in the matter.—James H. Rogers, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, April 3, 1924, 


Elisabeth Santagano Impresses Philadelphia 


Elisabeth Santagano, the Russian soprano, gave a recital 
at the Little Theater, Philadelphia, on March 27. It was 
her second appearance in that city and it strengthened and 
confirmed the impression she made at her first recital. The 
critics of the daily papers were hearty in their acclamation 
of her work. 

Elisabeth Santagano, soprano, formerly of the Petrograd Opera, 
ave a recital at the Little Theater. Every seat was taken... . — 
santagano is blest with the mysterious gift of personality, and her 
singing has a compelling psychic power that transcends mere vocalism. 
She intensely dramatizes what she sings. To each song, whatever the 
mood, she gave all that she had to give. Nothing was done in a 
heartless, mechanical or perfunctory way.—Public Ledger, March 28, 


Very interesting, from the standpoint of Russian singing was the 
recital given by Elisabeth Santag one of our well trained 
American singers possessed that intelligence and intensity, one appear- 
ance would make her famous, me. Santagano had a Leautiful pro- 
gram. Many of the Russians songs we have learned to love in this 
country, but also, according to the interpretations heard last night, 
have never really heard artistically, or perhaps nationally sung— 
Philadelphia Record, March 28, 








_ An exquisite voice quality and splendid artistry were shown. As 
in her previous recital in this city, Miss Santagano was equally fine 
both in dramatic numbers and in the lyric style.—Evening Public 
Ledger, March 28, 





Mme, Santagano is a singer of admirable authority and marked 
versatility, her voice being a pure soprano of dramatic scope and 
quality.—Evening Bulletin, March 28. 


Maas Plays with “Musicianly Taste” 


Gerald Maas won some excellent press tributes following 
his recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, March 11. Accord- 
ing to the New York Times “Mr. Maas is a mature musi- 
cian and was heard as such in Brahms’ F major sonata, 
best of all its scherzo episode, and in Bach’s arioso, arranged 
by Sam Franko. A varied Foy ew ranged from old Mar- 
cello to Saint-Saéns, Cesar Cui, Popper, "Indy and Salmon. 
The New York Tribune stated “the Saint-Saéns and 
Brahms numbers — out an agreeable tone of satis- 
factory fullness and fluency and adequate high notes.” 
“Musicianly taste,” “admirable tone” and “good style” were 
a few of the phrases which appeared in the review of the 
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recital in the New York Herald. “Maas is a highly musi- 
cal player, sincere, undemonstrative and bent on the musical 
business in hand, which he delivers with unfailing sense of 
sein poeeaen technic and a not overlarge, suave tone of 
refi and appealing quality.” The foregoing is culled 
from the New York American. 


Echoes of Werrenrath’s Pacific Coast Tour 


Reinald..Werrenrath won so many splendid press reports 
on his recent Pacific Coast tour that it would take columns 
to reprodute them all. However, the attached “one sen- 
tence” Grititisms are more than sufficient to prove his 
success : 


He is an artist of the highest order, and truly a great baritone.— 
University Daily Kansas, March 7. 





Seldom, if ever, has Bakersfield been favored with a larger or a 
better Pret audience than that which filled the Hippodrome.— 
Bakersfield Morning Echo, March 12. 





It is easy to understand after hearing Reinald Werrenrath why 
he has become such a universal favorite, why it is that wherever 
music is loved and that love indulged, his name has become a house- 
hold word.—~Anaheim Bulletin, March 14. 





A program builder of ingenuity as well as being able to sing the 
same with the finest of grits, that of interpretation.—Los Angeles 
Evening Express, March 15. 

The audience was most enthusiastic, perhaps the most enthusiastic 
this season, seemed to be deeply impressed with the beauty and 
smoothness of Mr. Werrenrath’s work and with the exquisite pathos 
he imperten, as well as the intellectual distinction of his style.—-Pasa- 
dena Evening Post, March 18, 


One understands his music, not because his diction and enunciation 
are flawless, but because he has a vision as few singers have which 
ives him perfect understanding of composer and audience.—-Stockton 
Baily Independent, March 20. 











His voice is rich, his diction perfect and his versatility almost 
unlimited—Reno Evening Gazette, March 22. 


He can sing—and a separate paragraph for this—a negro spiritual 
better than any other white man alive.—Oakland Tribune, March 25. 





His performance was evidence of a material talent brought to per- 
fection.—San Jose Mercury Herald, March 28. 





Reinald Werrenrath is a master of the vocal nuance.—San Francisco 
Examiner, March 29, 





Reinald Werrenrath > ac proved that his gifts are those which 
keep his followers faithful—San Francisco Journal, March 29. 





Werrenrath’s diction in any language he chooses to sing is im- 
peceable and is always a delight.—Portland Telegram, April 2. 


Ruth Rodgers Creates Enthusiasm 

Ruth Rodgers’ recent triumph in Wilkes-Barre brought 
her the following tributes from the press: 

Ruth Rodgers created so much enthusiasm by reason of her beautiful 
voice and charming personality that already two well known organiza- 
tions of this city are contemplating entering into negotiations with 
her for a return engagement next season. No singer who has appeared 
on the concert stage during the winter in Wilkes-Barre has so capti- 
vated her audience.—Wilkes-Barre Leader. 





The feature of the program was the brilliant singing of Ruth Rod- 
gers, soprano, a native of Ithaca, N. Y. Miss Rodgers is an American 
made singer, having received her entire vocal training, dramatic and 
linguistic education in American colleges and with American private 
teachers. She is also a pianist and a harmonist of no mean ability. 
She is at home in oratorio and in opera as well as in miscellaneous 
concert programs. Miss Rodgers’ voice is of brilliant quality, ample 
in range, flexible in technic and controlled admirably. er solo, Ah! 
Fors e Lui, from La Traviata, was excellently executed. It was in 
her closing group of English songs that Miss Rodgers won her greatest 
favors. In these songs there was a charming play of story telling and 
an exhibition of vocal control that captivated the audience completely.— 
Wilkes-Barre Record, 


Althouse Wins Instant Recognition 


Appended are but a few of the splendid press notices won 
by Paul Althouse on his recent extensive concert tour with 
Arthur Middleton : 

Mr. Althouse is an artist of extraordinary attainments. His ver- 
satility and control of his voice are nothing short of marvelous, while 
his method of singing and the exquisite polish of his style reveal him 
as a finished artist.—Springfield {Ohio) Sun. 





There is no question as to the beauty of Paul Althouse’s voice.— 
Springfield Daily News. 





His is a rarely brilliant voice, satin smooth in. all registers, and 
sympathetic quality of voice, which can be startlingly brilliant and 
the next moment exquisitely pianissimo.—Colorado Springs Gazette. 





As the artist sang he lived his part and gave a reality and beaut 
to the number that won instant recognition.—-Salem Capital Journal. 


Anil Deer Charms 


Following her appearance in San Francisco, on April 
10, the Call commented as follows: 


Memories of Patti and Trebelli swept an audience of the National 
Council of Jewish Women at Hotel Fairmont, Thursday afternoon, 
in the singing of Anil Deer, the coloratura soprano. Runs, trills and 
bird-like effects, sung with sweet, velvety tones, were enjoyed in 
Masse’s La Reina Topaz, and an original Robin song written for 
Miss Deer by Adolph Knauer, her accompanist. The laughing song 
from the opera Manon Lescaut, given with musical laughs and tem- 
peramental interpretation, was hugely enjoyed as an encore. 

“We must hear more of her,” was heard on all sides. 


Minneapolis Calls Miinz “Superlative Magician” 


“His fingering was as uncanny as the performance of a 
superlative magician.” The preceding sentence appeared in 
the Minneapolis Daily Star A oe Mieczyslaw Miinz appeared 
in that city recently as soloist with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. And the Morning Tribune called the 
sensational Polish pianist a “technical phenomenon,” to cite 
another representative newspaper in brief. 


Chamlee and Miller Win Praise 


Mario Chamlee was one of the soloists selected for San 
Francisco’s first spring festival. He was heard in the 
Heaven and Ocean aria from La Gioconda, and according 
to the San Francisco Call he was in splendid voice. The 
music critic of that paper stated that “it was a passionate 
appeal in tones so full, clear and vibrant that they must 
have thrilled everyone in the great auditorium.” While in 
San Francisco, Mr. Chamlee also appeared in recital with 
his wife, Ruth Miller, and the following day they received 
very enthusiastic praise from the press. The Call and 
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Post said that “Chamlee’s voice has volume, clarity and 
purity and his enunciation is a joy to hear.” In commenting 
on Ruth Miller’s singing, that paper stated that she possesses 
a beautiful soprano voice and that her high notes were 
clear and true, and her trilling delightful.” 





Art and Immortality—Macmillen Raises an 
Issue 


At a New York studio musicale, not long ago, a dis- 
cussion arose in which Francis Macmillen took part. 
The American violinist was asked if it were not true 
that purely interpretive art cannot be great because it is 
not permanent. Mr. Macmillen’s reply was unusual and 
interesting. 

“No,” he said. “Think a minute and you will agree with 
me that there is no such thing as immortality in any of the 
arts! There is only relative mortality, A tone is born 
from the violin and lives for the space of a breath. A 
statue may last for thou- 
sands of years but finally is 
destroyed by the elements or 
vandalism or other causes. 
In the end both go, The im- 
portant thing in both is the 
idea, and that lives and 
grows as long as men have 
vision. I can conceive of no 
curve of marble and no ar- 
rangement of sounds which 
might signify beauty beyond 
the idea which it clothes. It 
may be an idea too subtle 
for words, but the idea is 
the thing. 

“The marble and bronze 
of the Parthenon are pretty 
well wiped away,” the vio- 
a SF linist continued reflectively, 
a gleam lighting up in his deepset black eyes. “But the Parthe- 
non lives in all architecture; in all literature—in a sense it is 
more real than any of the incredibly ugly brick and steel 
boxes which people inhabit nowadays. And in the same 
way the form of Paganini’s violin mh ing vanished almost 
as soon as it came into being yet lasted. long enough for the 
important thing, the idea, the part of the music which was 
peculiarly his, to become a cherished possession of all his 
successors, His ideas are a part of the groundwork of all 
succeeding ideas about violin playing; he is a part of a tra- 
dition and in the same sense that the Parthenon is real his 
violin playing is real, and ‘immortal’ also.” 
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Parkhurst and Eide Win Critics’ Praise 


Adele Parkhurst, from the Wilfried Klamroth studios 
and well known to concertgoers of New York, is meet- 
ing with continued success, Two recent appearances in 
Poughkeepsie—one on April 20 at Vassar College, and the 
other on March 3 at the concert of the Dutchess County 
Musical Association—brought to this popular singer re- 
newed praise. Her work at a recent recital in that city 
secured for her commendation of the highest order, the critic 
of the Eagle News saying: “She has a rich voice, luscious 
in tone. Added to this vocal equipment were fine diction 
and a variety of tone color and interpretation rarely found 
in a soprano.” Adele Parkhurst was one of the artists 
who sang at Aeolian Hall on May 7 with other artists from 
the Wilfried Klamroth studios. 

Miss Aslaug Lie Eide, who came from Norway a year 
ago to study with Wilfried Klamroth, is a singer of rare 
charm and accomplishment, who is meeting with well de- 
served success. Of her many appearances in and about 
New York her recent recital at the Norwegian Club of 
Brooklyn brought her some flattering press notices, to 
the effect that “she has a beautiful, brilliant and fresh 
voice, temperament, personality and a charming appearance, 
which make it easy for her to win her public.” Miss Eide, 
too, was one of the singers at the recital at Aeolian Hall 
on May 7. 


Catharine Norfleet at Three Arts Club 


Catharine Norfleet, violinist of the Norfleet Trio, ap- 

ared in a recital of solos at the Three Arts Club of New 

ork City, April 6. Opening her program with the beau- 
tiful G minor sonata (Tartini) with Helen Norfleet at the 
piano, Catharine Norfleet displayed a highly cultivated artis- 
tic skill, revealing clearly the classic outlines and exquisite 
details of the composition. Beethoven’s F major Romanza, 
the Mozart-Kreisler G major Rondo, and the Pantomime 
from his Petits Riens (Franko arrangement) completed the 
classical group. Other numbers were Wieniawski’s Ca- 
priccio-Valse, Sarasate’s Song of the Nightingale and his 
Caprice Basque, and Susan Dyer’s Ain’t it a Sin to Steal 
on a Sunday—the last, an irresistible bit of characteristic 
writing, delightfully interpreted. The entire program was 
beautifully and appealingly played, and called forth warm 
applause. 





Cherkassky to Appear with Orchestra 


Shura Cherkassky, the boy pianist, whose recitals have 
been one of the sensations of the season, has been engaged 
to play at the dedication recital of the R. J. Reynolds 
Memorial Auditorium at Winston-Salem. This appearance 
will be followed by his recital in Washington, which marks 
his fifth in the capital since his arrival in America a year 
ago. During the past season young Shura has appeared 
only in recital, but his manager, Frederick R. Huber, 
municipal director of music in Baltimore, Md., has decided 
to permit him to play a limited number of orchestral en- 
gagements. It is likely that he will open the next season 
as soloist with the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. 


Mathilde Harding at Hughes Studios 


Mathilde Harding, an artist-pupil of Edwin Hughes, was 
heard at the latter’s studio on April 23, when she played 
the program which she gave the following week at her 
debut recital at Aeolian Hall, April 28. Miss Harding is 
a pianist of unusual talent and showed in her rendering of 
a difficult program excellent training and the result of 
conscientious work. 
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“ |. There is something in the history of the 
Steinway family to bring joy to the heart of 
every one who is devoted to his profession. 
The Steinway piano is an unmistakable product 
of love of profession, and to it I pay my tribute 
of high esteem and admiration.” 


From a letter to Steinway & Sons 
by Ignace J. Paderewski 





Paderewski’s tribute to 
the Steinway is echoed in 
the preference of every great 
musician. The Steinway is 
the piano of Hofmann and 
of Rachmaninoff. It is the 
companion of Fritz Kreisler 
and Mischa Elman; an in- 
spiration to the songs of 
Schumann-Heink and Gad- 
ski. —To Damrosch and Sto- 
kowski the Steinway “stands 
unequaled.” 


Does not your every incli- 
nation tell you that you can 
find permanent musical hap- 
piness only in the Steinway? 
Need you delay this happi- 
ness when you know that the 
Steinway price is a reason- 
able oneP And when the 
terms of payment are so gen- 
erous that your purchase is 
relieved of any inconven- 
ienceP 





Any new Steinway piano may be purchased with 
a cash deposit of 10%, with the balance ex- 
tended over a period of two years. Used pianos 
accepted in partial exchange. 


PRICES: $875 AND UP. 
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MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 





The season is practically over and a most interesting fact 
is noted, There os: been a great many dramas presented in 
these last weeks and most of them have been exceptionally 
good. The strike is still rather uncertain. The daily papers 
carried an item last week regarding a new organization which 
includes the Shuberts, Brady, and several other managers. 
It seems that they have signed a separate agreement with 
the Actors’ Equity Association. Owing to this unsettled con- 
dition it does seem that there are fewer attractions than last 
year at this same time, 

The new attractions for the immediate future will include 
the big Winter Garden show, Innocent Eyes. Peg of My 
Dreams comes in to the Jolson; this is a musical version of 
Hartley Manner’s popular play, Peg of My Heart. The 
stride will come to the Thirty-ninth Street Theater. 

The productions closing last week included Runnin’ Wild 
at the Colonial, and Tarnish, a dramatic hit, which has played 
for some months at the Belmont. Mary Jane McKane, after 
about nineteen weeks, left the Imperial, Nancy Ann, after a 
short stay, left the Thirty-ninth Street Theater, and The 
Sweet Little Devil has closed at the Central after about a 
fifteen weeks’ stay, 

Johanna Gadski has signed a contract with the Keith 
Vaudeville for a tour to begin shortly. It is understood that 
Mme. Gadski will play large cities of the East. She was 
for many years one of the artists of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and enjoyed a splendid reputation as a concert 
singer. 

Owing to the great success of Harold Lloyd's newest pic- 
ture, Girl Shy, the film was held over last week and will 
continue for a third week, making a record for this house. 
This is the first time that a film has been held over at the 
Mark Strand for three weeks since it was established. The 
musical program which surrounds the comedy will remain 
the same. 

Owing to the great popularity of Lillian Gish’s new film, 
The White Sister, this beautiful production necessarily had 
to stay for a second week at the Capitol Theater. The mu- 
sical program remained the same. This week the second 
impressions of the Gilbert and Sullivan revival is being 
aftered, The Pirates of Penzance has a notable cast of 
singers; J. Humbert Duffy, Herbert Waterous and Sarah 
Edwards are the principals, assisted by Frank Moulan. 
Helen Brett also takes part, as does the Capitol ballet and 
the entire Capitol ensemble, 

The past week was a week for holdovers, such being the 
case at the Strand and Capitol, and the Rivoli also had a 
second week of Cecil De Mille’s newest play, Triumph. 
These theaters were particularly happy in their choice for 
the Easter holiday, as evidenced by the success of the film. 

The tenth annual production of the Kittredge Players was 
given in the Children’s Theater on the evening of May 1. 
The play presented was Clyde Fitch's drama, The Climbers, 
and Pearl Byrd, Austin Louis Joyner and John E. Burks 
enacted the leading roles. 

Olin Downes, music critic of the New York Times, ad- 
dressed the members of the Society of Theater Organists at 
the Haven Studio on April 29. Mr. Downes’ address was 
not only instructive but also exceedingly entertaining. His 
subject was musical accompaniment for films from the stand- 
point of the serious professional musician. He was enthusi- 
astic over the future possibilities and development of what 
he terms a new art, 

During Music Week the Society of Theater Organists 
made a model demonstration at Wanamaker Auditorium on 
May 7, at which Robert Berentsen, of Eastman School of 
Music,. furnished the organ accompaniment to the film, The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame, John Priest, of the Cameo The- 
ater, played the second study of Pietro Yon, which he had 
synchronized as a film close-up of the console performance, 

So successful has been the broadcasting entertainments by 
“Roxy and his gang” at the Capitol Theater, that the Mili- 
tary Hospitals in Washington were equipped with radio ap- 
paratus for the wounded soldiers. The proceeds from the 
Capitol artists’ entertainment during the four weeks were 
$23,000. Donations have been received from hundreds of 
persons for the cause. There was a committee appointed by 
the Government, which included Major Mauborgne, repre- 
senting the army, and Dr. Kaufman the navy. The radio 
apparatus was installed in the Walter Reid, the Mt. Alto 
and the Naval Hospital. Mr, Rothafel and Mr. Bowes left 
last Thursday for Washington to confer with the Govern- 
ment committee regarding the installation of similar radio 
sets in all the military hospitals of the East. This is a splen- 
did idea and it certainly is one of the finest things ever done 
for the wounded soldiers. The Capitol staff artists receive 
no pay for their entertainment. The entire proceeds will go 
to the fund and contributions will be accepted for this 
worthy cause. It is called the Roxy Radio Fund. 

A specially arranged program took place on Friday morn- 
ing, May 2, at the Rialto Theater, for the department of 
psychology at Columbia University. Hugo Riesenfeld, man- 
aging director of the Rivoli, Rialto and Criterion theaters, 
issued the invitation for the personnel of the department to 
investigate E. H. Hammond's invention of the kaleidoscope. 
It is a most interesting invention, showing a combination of 
light focused on a crystal ball, thereby creating a series of 
colored designs constantly changing and never repeating. 

One of the features at the Capitol this week is a new 
overture composed by Herman Hand, the first horn player 
of the Capitol orchestra. Mr. Hand is a graduate of the 
Vienna Conservatory of Music. 

Eleanor Painter, prima donna of The Chiffon Girl, is en- 
joying unusually good success in this newest musicai attrac- 
tion. The musical comedy changed theaters, beginning Mon- 
day of this week, leaving the Jolson and going to the Central. 


Tue RIALTO 


From April 27 to May 3, The Rialto celebrated its 
eighth anniversary week, and an unusually varied pro- 
gram was arranged to mark the event. For the two pre- 
ceding weeks, eight-year-old Raymond Baird was guest 
conductor at this theater and last week, evidently to show 
what a splendid organization the Rialto. Orchestra is, the 
musicians played Glinka’s Russlan and Ludmilla without a 
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conductor. It was exceedingly well done, and proved con- 
clusively that a fine body of musicians play at the Rialto. 

A genuine novelty was Frogland, a series of animated 
figures executed by the Russian Art Society of Paris. This 
motion picture was founded on La Fontaine’s classic fable, 
the moral of which, “Let well enough alone,” was amus- 
ingly brought out. Willy Stahl, conductor of the Rialto 
Orchestra, composed appropriate music for this number. 
Another novelty was the Hammond Kaleidoscope, with its 
numerous colors forming multitudinous designs. The 
Rialto Magazine was, as usual, replete with interesting 
current news, so 

Norma Arco, mezzo soprano, was heard in the familiar 
aria from Samson and Delilah. She displayed a voice of 
power, and sang with style and feeling. ; 

The feature picture was Bluff, a motion picture full of 
typical “movie stuff” and very little suspense. p 

Lorelei Kendler and Nella Hillhouse were much enjoyed 
in a Dutch Dance, the special settings for which were by 
John Wenger. The program was completed with Swingbad, 
the Sailor, a Leather-Pusher Comedy, highly entertaining 
for those who enjoy pugilistic performances. 

May Jounson 
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REPLIES 


Answers to letters received in this _ yo are 
published as ponte oe possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the tation of space are 

for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Kansas City SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
“Can you tell me how many members the Kansas City Orches- 
tra has and who is conductor of the orchestra?” 

There is a Symphony Orchestra in Kansas City called the Kansas 
City Little Symphony. If this is the one you mean there are twenty- 
two players. NX DeRubertis is the conductor and the organization 
has been giving orchestral concerts during January through Colorado, 
Oregon and British Columbia. 


Asout A. MOoNESTEL. 
“Would you kindly give me information about A. Monestel? 
On Passion Sunday his oratorio, The Seven Last Words of 
Christ, was sung at our church, St. Joseph’s, in Ottawa, Ont. 
Any particulars that you can give me will be greatly appreciated.” 
Alexander Monestel is a composer, organist, pianist and teacher, 
born in San Jose, Costa Rica, Central America, April 26, 1865. Edu- 
cated at Cartago college and at the San Jose seminary, he received 
his musical education at the Royal Conservatory, Brussels, He was 
married in 1885 and has one son. He made his debut as an organist 
at the Cathedral of Costa Rica in 1884, where he remained until 1902. 
He was also director of music and professor of plain chant at the 
seminary of Costa Rica. In 1902-4 he went to Brussels as organist 
and choirmaster of the Church of Our Lady of Mercy. Afterwards 
he became organist of the Church of Saint John the Baptist, Brooklyn, 
His prsgent address is: Alexander Monestel, Fairmont Road, Ridge- 
wood, N. J. 


Shavitch to Conduct London Symphony 


Vladimir Shavitch, recently appointed conductor of the 
Syracuse Symphony Orchestra for next season, sailed for 
Europe on the S. S. Leviathan, May 3. 

He is to appear as guest conductor with the London 
Symphony Orchestra the end of May and will also conduct 
the famous Lamour¢ux Orchestra, Paris, in June. While 
abroad Mr. Shavitch will attend the Strauss Festival in 
Vienna and the concerts of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music in Prague. 





Joseph Hempelmann, Soder-Hueck Artist-Pupil 
Scores 


On April 24, at the South Side High School Auditorium 
in Bethlehem, Pa., a spring concert was given for the bene- 
fit of the American committee for the Relief of German 
Children. The Beethoven Maennerchor of forty voices, 
under the direction of Prof. A. Neuhs, was assisted by the 
following artists: May Korb, soprano; Joseph Hempelmann, 
tenor; Anny Neuhs, pianist, and Prof. A. Neuhs, pianist. 

Mr. Hempelmann was cordially received by the good sized 
audience for the excellence of his voice and his artistic 
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AMUSEMENTS 
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Beginning Sunday, May 11 


FRED NIBLO'S: SCREEN TRIUMPH 


First time at pop. prices 


“THY NAME IS WOMAN” 


with RAMON NOVARRO and 
BARBARA LAMARR 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
AND THE CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Presentations by ROTHAFEL 











Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
RIALTO THEATRE, BROADWAY at 42d ST. 


POLA NEGRI in “MEN” 


A Dimitri Duchowetzki Production 
(A Paramount Production) 
RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ. 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTBA 


RIVOLI 3 THEATRE, BROADWAY at 49th ST. 


“BETWEEN FRIENDS” 


with LOU TELLEGEN, ANNA Q. NILSSON 
NORMAN TERRY and ALICE CALHOUN 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 




















handling of it in Walter's Preislied from Die Meistersinger, 
Wagner; Life and Death, Coleridge-Taylor; Sylvia, Oley 
Speaks; Allerseelen, Strauss; Ungeduld, Schubert; also 
participating in a duet with Miss Korb, Abschied der Voegel, 
Hildach. 

Mr. Hempelmann is an artist who apparently never fails 
to please his audience. On April 20 he appeared with suc- 
cess as soloist of a spring festival of the German Associa- 
tions held in New York City. He is another of the Soder- 
Hueck artist-pupils who are enjoying success this season 
before various audiences, 


Opera at Covent Garden 


London, May 6 (by cable).—Covent Garden opened last 
evening its first international season since the war with a 
performance of Rheingold in German. The house was filled 
with a representative audience. There was a warm recep- 
tion for Conductor Bruno Walter. The principal artists 
of the cast were Walter Kirchoff as Logi, Frederick 
Schorr as ‘Wotan and Eduard Habich as Alberich. The or- 
chestra was excellent, the staging good, but the scenery and 
lighting decidedly antiquated. ©... 5: 


Eleonore Cohrone Wins Success in Spain 

Oporto, Spain, May 2 (by cable).—Eleonore Cohrone, the 
young American soprano, who had sung in Italy, has just 
won notable success here and in Lisbon in leading parts of 
Tosca, Rosenkavalier, Walkiire, Cavalleria and Aida under 
Maestro Tullio Serafin, who will be at the Metropolitan 
next winter, S. 


Ilse Niemack Honored in Home Town 
Ilse Niemack, violinist, has been engaged to give a recital 
as the climax of Charles City’s (Iowa) Music Week in 
May. This recognition on the part of the young artist’s 
home town speaks well for her talent and ability. 





PAVLOWA’S SECOND WEEK PROVES 
EVEN MORE POPULAR THAN FIRST 


Aprit 26 

Pavlowa and her company danced their way into the 
hearts of the large audience at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Saturday evening, April 26. The first number 
on the program was a repetition of Chopiniana—a set of 
dances from the music of Chopin. It is difficult to de- 
scribe the effect. It has to be seen. The second number, 
Oriental Impressions, consisted of dances of Japan, the 
Hindu, and other Orientals, and all were done with ex- 
quisite charm. The third part, the divertissements, intro- 
duced almost a sensation in Pavlowa’s dancing of Drigo’s 
Serenade. The audience simply refused to let the per- 
formance go on until she had repeated the number. 


Aprit 28 
On Monday evening, April 28, another appreciative audi- 
ence greeted Pavlowa and her ballet at the Metropolitan, 
thoroughly enjoying the celebrated Russian dancer, who is 
at her best these days. The Egmont overture by Beethoven 
opened the program. Then came Snowflakes, which, al- 
though not new to a New York audience, is nevertheless al- 
ways well received. Ajanta’s Frescoes (The Great Re- 
nunciation) and the divertissements, among them Pavlowa 
in a rondino to Beethoven-Kreisler music and a Russian 
Dance in which she also appeared with Algeranoff, brought 
the program to a close. 
Apri 29 


Pavlowa and Novikoff were the center of interest in the 
one-act ballet with two scenes, Dionysys, to music by 
Tscherepnine, one of two principal offerings of the Tuesday 
night program. The other piece de resistance of the pro- 
gram was Old Russian Folk Lore, in which Pavlowa ap- 
neared as the Enchanted Bird. The divertissements follow: 
Primavera (Helmund), Miles, Stuart, Coles, Lake, Glynde, 
Friede. Faucheux, Ward. Dorsi; Christmas (Tschaikow- 
skv), Anna Pavlowa and Laurent Novikoff, Mm. Vaginski, 
Zalewski, Pianowski, Domoslawski; Chinese Dance (Tschai- 


kowsky), Mlle. Rogers and M. Winter; Anitra’s Dance 
(Grieg), Mlle. Friede; Holland Dance (Grieg), Mlle. Bart- 
lett and M. Vaginski; Scene Dansante (Boccherini), Hilda 
Butsova and M. Pianowski; Les Ondines (Catalani), Anna 
Pavlowa, Laurent Novikoff and Corps de Ballet. 

There was much applause for all the dancers throughout 


the evening. 
Aprit 30 


A large audience attended Pavlowa’s Wednesday evening 
performance and thoroughly enjoyed the delightful program, 
the principal features of which were Chopiniana and Ori- 
ental Impressions, both of which have been seen here pre- 
viously. The latter, particularly, was well received. The 
divertissements included two numbers by Pavlowa and 
Novikoff—a Serenade to music by Drigo, which was so 
charmingly done that after several minutes of applause at 
the end the dancers were obliged to repeat it, and, as a close, 
a repetition of the vivid Bacchanale. 


May 2 


Another enthusiastic audience assembled Friday evening 
to witness Mme. Pavlowa and her distinguished company 
of Russian dancers in a program which comprised all favor- 
ites. It opened with the overture from Freischiitz, with 
Theodore Steir conducting. The next number was the 
Chopiniana, which comprseed a set of dances to Chopin’s 
waltzes and preludes, the entire company taking part and 
several of the numbers receiving particular applause. 

The program stated that the second number would be 
Ajunta, but it was announced that, according to the program 
in the daily papers, Autumn Leaves would be substituted. 
There was much evidence of disappointment in the audi- 
ence. The divertissements and the Russian number which 
closed the program were roundly applauded, particularly 
Mme. Butsova and M. Pianowski. A little Chinese dance 
by Mlle. Rogers and M. Winter also invoked considerable 
applause and had to be repeated. 
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tation the distinct influences of a master teacher. Her as- 
sistants were Genevieve Deuerling, soprano, and Bess Oxen- 
handler, soprano (pupils of Zerline Muhlman-Metzger), 
who sang Ave Maria by Millard, Lungi dal caro bene by 
Secchi, Un bel di (aria f esa Butterfly) by Puc- 
cini, and By the Waters ote tonka by Lieurance. 

The closing recitals of the Knupfer Studios will take 
place unusually early this season. A program of three di- 
visions, presenting succeedingly students of the junior, 
academic and collegiate departments, will be given on May 
18 at Recital Hall, Fine Arts Building. The commencement 
will take place on Friday, May 23. Artist students, partici- 
pating in the program will be Pauline Levy (Beethoven con- 
certo C minor), Zelda Cohn (Saint-Saéns concerto in G 
minor), Mildred McCluskey (MacDowell D minor con- 
certo), Evelyn Meyer (Liszt Hungarian fantasie) and 
Sarah Goldstein (Grieg A minor concerto). The vocal 
numbers will be Che gelida Manina, by Puccini, sung by 
Giuseppe Ventrella; De vieni, by Mozart, sung by Lucille 
Johnson; Ritorno vincitor, by Verdi, sung by Lucille Salsich 
(all students of Eusebio Concialdi) and Vulcan’s Song, by 
Gounod, sung by James Fiske, pupil of Margaret Lester. 
Prof. T. W. Koch, of the Northwestern University, will 
give the closing address and confer the diplomas, certifi- 
cates and credentials. Mr. Knupfer will be at the second 
piano and the accompanists will be Anita Alvarez-Knupfer 
and Marie E. Dreier, 

Eusebio Concialdi, of the faculty of the Knupfer Studios, 
assisted two of his artist students—S. Ventrillo, tenor, and 
Mrs. Johnson, soprano—in a recital at the West End Wo- 
man’s Club last Sunday afternoon. 

Students of Zerline Muhlmann-Metzger recently appeared 
in public as follows: Leah Wagner, for the Father’s Day 
of the Parent-Teachers’ Association at the Hayt School on 
April 10; Helen Ginsberg, for the Rebecca Fox Auxiliary 
at Temple Sholom and in the performance of Gluck’s 
Orpheus at the Fine Arts Recital Hall, for the benefit of 
Viennese children, on Wednesday, April 16, taking the part 
of Euridice; Gertrude Greenfield sang the part of Armor 
upon the same occasion. 

Cuicaco Musicat CotiteceE Moves to New ButtpinG 

By the time this paper goes to press the Chicago Musical 
College will have moved from the quarters which it has 
occupied on Michigan Avenue for more than a decade to 
its new building, 64 East Van Buren Street. The Chicago 
Musical College Building has been familidr to the public 
as Steinway Hall, but in its new and sumptuous re-construc- 
tion the future home of the great Chicago institution will 
scarcely be recognized. Some $100,000 has been expended in 
order to make the new Chicago Musical College the most 
commodious and luxurious edifice of its kind in the country. 
The College will not only be in a fire-proof and sound- 
proof building, but in one whose beauty will make a strong 
appeal to the eye. It will contain a fine theater and music 
hall accommodating 800 people as well as a smaller recital 
hall. Three organs have been installed for the use of stu- 
dents. Perhaps not least of the attractions of the future 
quarters of the College will be the easy accessibility of the 
building to the elevated lines, the street cars, the Illinois 
Central Railway and the busses, for it is within half a 
block’s distance of all. : : 

This week—from April 28 to May 3 inclusive—is the 
spring vacation of the Chicago Musical College. Lessons 
will be resumed May 5. 

The concert given Sunday afternoon was presented by 
students in the piano, violin and vocal departments. 

Musica News ITEMS 

The following is a list of engagements which are or have 
been keeping pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Karl Buren Stein 
busy: Marie Buckley, soprano, was soloist at the Easter 
service at St. Dorothy’s Church; William Ladwig, tenor, 
and Arthur Toms, baritone, were the the soloists at the 
Good Friday presentation of the Crucifixtion at Grace 
Evangelical Church in Oak Park, Paul DeRoy Winn, bari- 
tone, director at the Bowmanville Congregational Church, 
presented his choir in a special Easter program with Mrs. 
R. A. Stone, soprano, soloist; Amy Aicher, soprano, was 
soloist in the cantata, Ruth, at the First Presbyterian 
Church, at Michigan City, Easter Sunday, Florence Hayes, 
mezzo soprano, was Easter soloist at the Holy Family 
Church, North Chicago; Mildred Anderson, pupil of Mrs. 
Stein, was the reader at the Easter concert at the Sarah 
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Hackett Stevenson Memorial Home; Orvo and Irja Lem- 
berg, pupils of Milton Thomas of the Auditorium Con- 
servatory, are presenting dancing programs in Detroit, 
Minneapolis, and in various cities in Virginia this week; 
Ruth Timme, of the dramatic department, and Anna Straka, 
of the piano department of the Auditorium Conservatory, 
of which Karl Buren Stein is president, presented their 
pupils in recital at the Conservatory Hall on April 23. 


Howarp E. Potrrer with KINnsey 

Carl D. Kinsey, manager of the North Shore Festival, 
knows a good man and for that reason he has secured 
Howard E. Potter as his assistant for this season’s North 
Shore Festival, which will take place at the end of this 
month at the Patten Gymnasium. Potter is a hard worker 
and a big booster for any enterprise with which he is 
connected. He has been for years the mouth-piece for 
Mary Garden, and before that for many of today’s celebrities 
in the musical realm. Rene Devries. 


Marion Lovell Sings for Benefit 


Owing to her growing popularity, Marion Lovell, the 
talented young American coloratura soprano, was ap- 
proached by the committee for the Hebrew Blind Associa- 
tion to appear at its benefit at the Times Square Theater on 
Sunday evening, May 4. Although the program was a long 
one, Miss Lovell’s contribution to it, the Mad Scene from 
Lucia, with flute obligato by Raymond Ellery Williams and 
with Edna Sherpard at the piano, was splendidly received. 
Miss Lovell is often before the public eye these days and 
her career is being watched with interest for she possesses 
many qualifications for a big success. Her voice is of wide 
range and possesses a quality of warmth and color that is 
rare in coloraturas. Technically she has much to her credit 
and she sings with delightful ease and poise. Singing true 
to pitch is one of the notable features of her work, and 
she has a charming and unassuming manner that finds favor, 

Also appearing, as a representative of the operatic world, 
was a new comer from Rome, Iseo Ilari, tenor, who was 
heard in an aria from Carmen, in which he revealed a voice 
of good, smooth quality, agreeable at all times, which should 
make him better known in New York. The audience re- 
called him several times. Abby Morrison, soprano, ren- 
dered several numbers including the Vissi D’Arte «from 
Tosca. Her pretty, clear voice and commendable style of 
singing brought her warm applause. Ruth Coe assisted at 
the piano. The Baroness Tamora Steinheil, dramatic so- 
prano, was heard in two numbers—The Steppe (Gretchan- 
inoff) and Song of the Snow Queen (Rimsky-Korsakoff). 
The voice is rich and of ample power. Basil Patrov was 
the accompanist. 

There were several blind musicians who appeared, each 
coming in for his share of the audience’s favor. Max Alex- 
ander, pianist and composer, did some remarkably fine play- 
ing in the A flat valse of Chopin and Anitra’s Dance from 
Peer Gynt Suite, Grieg. Louise Adams, blind soprano, re- 
vealed a charming voice in Spross’ Robin, Robin, Sing Me a 
Song, making such a good impression that one would have 
liked to have heard her a second time. Frieda Blaustein 
and Lillian Butler, blind soprano and pianist, were heard 
later on in the program in Roses of Picardy, their suc- 
cessful efforts being cordially received. The program was 
lengthened by the appearance of many other stars, and the 
benefit was a successful one. It was arranged by Mrs. 
Henry Weisl, and given under the direction of Sam Bernard. 





Van Yorx and the Men’s Glee Club 


The Men’s Glee Club of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., of which 
Theo. Van Yorx is director, gave its spring concert on 
April 24, in the auditorium of the High School, Mt. Vernon, 
before an audience of large size. 

Mr. Van Yorx arranged an interesting program, which 
included for the Men's Glee Club, the following numbers: 
Viking Song, Coleridge-Taylor; To Arms, Maunder ; Honey 
Chile, Lily Strickland; Three Chanteys, M. Bartholomew ; 
Lochinvar, W. G. Hammond; The Little Merry Fat Grey 
Man, J. Blewitt; Let’s Be Laughin’, and Ole Uncle Moon, 
by Charles P. Scott, as well as Arthur Sullivan’s The Lost 
Chord. Mr. Van Yorx, who has been conductor of the 
club for a long period, scored another big triumph. The 
concert was voted the biggest success in the eight years 
of the club’s existence. 

The Elsa Fischer String Quartet assisted with three 
groups, and, like the Glee Club, won much applause. W. 
G. Darrow was the accompanist. 














CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Chaltf Hall 163 apd bai Suet, Bow to City 


SUNDAY EVENING, MAY 11, 1924 


at 8.15 P. M. 
FIFTH CONCERT 


BORIS LEVENSON 


SOMPOSER 
ASSISTED BY 
HELENE ADLER, Soprano FLEEDA ALBERTI, Contralte 
VLADIMIR DUBINSKY, Cellist 
At the Piano: JOSEF ADLER and COMPOSER 
KNABE PIANO USED 
Tickets, including War Tax: $2.00, $1.50, $1.00; Baleony, 75 cents 
Students’ tickets, 50 cents 
For Tickets and Lessons in Harmony and Composition 
Apply to BORIS LEVENSON West 92nd St., New York 
Telephone: Riverside 5572 














Luncheon for Ernest L. Crandall 


The New York Public Lecture Association is planning 
its final luncheon of the present lecture season to be held 
at the Hotel Astor, May 17, at one o'clock. This luncheon 
will take the form of a testimonial to Ernest L. Crandall, 
who is now in the fifth year of his administration as direc- 
tor of lectures. Since Mr. Crandall is affiliated with other 
groups, such as the various Visual Instruction Associations. 
The Federation of Teachers, The Society for Self Im- 
provement, and others, they are uniting on this occasion. 
Reservations should be made in advance to Francis I. 
Ketcham, treasurer, Room 915, 500 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 


Harriet Foster Artist-Pupil Scores 


Mary Cassel, soprano, and an artist-pupil of Harriet 
Foster, sang at a concert of the Clio Club at the Astor 
Hotel on April 28 with splendid success. The large audi- 
ence received the young singer with enthusiasm and she 
was obliged to give several encores. The program follows: 
Partida, Alvarez; Ernani involami, Verdi; Si tu le Veux, 
Koechlin; Tes Yeux, Rabay; Berceuse Blanche, Botre!; 
L’Oiseau Bleu, Dalcroze; Welcome Sweet Wind, Cadman; 
Thrust in the Moonlight, Tounele; Spring Fancy, Densmore. 


Ora Hyde Sings with Orchestra 


Ora Hyde, the young American soprano, recently ap- 
peared with the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra, and scored 
such a success that the president of the orchestra sent the 
following telegram to Miss Hyde’s manager, Annie Fried- 
berg: “Miss Hyde made a great success with the Syracuse 
Symphony Orchestra. Congratulations on having such a 
fine artist.” 


Rochester’s Opera Record Broken 

Rochester, May 5 (By Telegram).—All records for 
Rochester operatic performances are broken in the two 
days’ engagement of the Metropolitan Opera Company at 
the Eastman Theater, May 5 and 6. Faust was given with 
Chaliapin. The house is completely sold out for La Boheme 
Tuesday night with Bori, Guilford, Martinelli and De Luca. 
A longer season is likely next year. ny? 


Moore and Kortshak in the South 


Francis Moore, pianist, and Hugo Kortshak, violinist, left 
New York on April 19 for five concerts in Texas. They 
played in Amarillo on April 22; Dallas, 23; Waco, at Bay- 
lor University, 25; Alpine, 28, and El Paso, 29. ; 


Robert Schmitz Scores Success in Vienna 

The following cablegram was received by the Musicat 
Courter: “Robert Schmitz big*success at first Vienna Con- 
cert. (Signed) Bechert.” 


Arden Elected Vice-President 
Cecil Arden has been elected vice-president of the Woman 
Pays Club. 
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ALTON JONES MARY WILDERMANN MME. CAROLINE 
— Concert Pianiste—Peda QGogue O W E 
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OPPORTUNITIES 





manent. 
windows. 


The Vanderbilt Studios 


Exclusive studios with s dignified club atmosphere, with 


pianos are to be had for 
reservat an hourly rate. Apply at main 
office, 15 East 38th Street—*‘Vanderbilt 6998."" 


STUDIO FOR RENT—part time or per- 
Beautiful, large, light room, four 

(Reception room if desired.) 
Steinway grand, unusual tone and quality. 
Ideal for Composer, Coaching, Teaching 
or Practice. 
1-C, 131 Riverside Drive (corner 85th 


manently July Ist. 


168 East 51st Street, 
New York City, Plaza 4426. 








Service. Apartment Oct. 1. Cool, 
kitchenette and 


Quiet. 


bath. 


MONTCLAIR MUSIC STUDIO to rent 

to right. person, very reasonably, June 1- 
handsomely 
Florence Van 
Westervelt, Madison Building, Montclair, 


A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has. dled, _@ new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 


furnished, 


Primrose Inn, a dining room s . is on 
the street a Street. 
Cetente | vista’ New York = 
summer will be interest may 
-lease tenants, with or wi pianos. Applications 
= ce summer studios to the main office, 


now be 
To Bast 38th Street. 


MRS. MABEL DUBLE-SCHEELE, Proprietor 


- St. 37-39-41 W. 9th St. 125 B 8Tth &t. 
Faniorbilt 6998 Stuyvesant 1321 Mur, Hill 6991 





Street), New York. Telephone Schuyler 
8128 mornings, evenings, or write. 





ATTRACTIVE STUDIO-HOUSE to rent. 
Suitable artists, musicians, dancing school 
—two large independent studios, north 


light, dressing rooms, living accommoda- 
tions. References required. Available per- 





nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording one dozen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording oratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


N. J. Tel. 3823, Montclair. 


ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT of Anton 
Bruckner’s Requiem in D Minor, for sale 
at a reasonable price. Is any Bruckner 
lover, collector, or library interested? 
Write “O. O.,” care Musica Courter, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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(Continued from page 59) 


Charles Lumis, who is an historical authority, furnished data 
concerning the Spanish songs. 

The Musicians’ Union, Chapter of American Federation 
of Labor, stopped a complimentary radio concert scheduled 
for KHJ in honor of Herman Kolodkin, member of the 
Russian String Quartet, on the eve of his return to New 
York, May MacDonald Hope, pianist, and Mr. Kolodkin 
were to have given the concert. Mrs. Hope was forbidden 
to appear on the program with Mr. Kolodkin because he 
was still a member of the New York Federation and not of 


Los Angeles 

The thirteenth pair of Philharmonic concerts, April 4-5, 
had the pianist, Olga Samaroff, as soloist in the Schumann 
concerto in A minor, op, 54, in ‘which she displayed qualities 


that go to make a great artist. 

. The Woman's Lyric Club, assisted by Calmon Luboviski, 

olinist, presented the final concert of the course given dur- 
ing the winter by the University of Southern California, at 
Bovard Auditorium, the evening of April 4. A particularly 
pleasing number was The Blue Admiral by Mrs Henion 
Robinson, the club’s accompanist. Mr Luboviski’s playing 
was especially artistic 

April 3, at the Ebell Club, the Los Angeles Trio presented 
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its fifth concert of the season, giving the trio in F major 
by Saint-Saéns, sonata in E minor for violoncello and piano 
by Brahms, and the trio in D minor, op. 32 by Arensky. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell gave a special program for chil- 
dren at the Philharmonic Auditorium, April 8, in the after- 
noon at the Choral Hall. 

The American Music Optimists held their last meeting 
with Anna Ruzena Sprotte. 

Alfred Mirovitch, Russian pianist, will hold a master 
class in Los Angeles beginning May iS, under the direction 
of Merle Armit 

Charles Wakefeld Cadman left April 5 for a tour of the 
East. 

Angelo Giuffrido has opened studios in Los Angeles. 

Alfred Hertz, who conducted the orchestra concerts in 
the Hollywood Bowl two seasons ago, has been re-engaged 
for the coming season. 

Ernest Douglas presented a program of modern French 
music at his fifth historical organ recital at St. Matthais 
Church, on April 6. 

Nina Horner, pianist, artist pupil of Francis Keadig, and 
Ethelyn Fridley, dramatic soprano, appeared in the recital 
hall of the Hollywood Conservatory. 

There will be a band contest under the auspices of the 
come Music and Arts Association of Los Angeles at the 

Coliseum, Exposition Park, during Music Week. 

Mary L. oO’ Donoughue, Los Angeles musician and critic, 
will conduct another tour through Europe this summer. 

The Orpheus Club was taken into the Gamut Club 
recently as a body. 

Creatore has just signed a long term contract with the 

management of the Grauman Metropolitan Theater Con- 
cert Orchestra at the completion of a five week guest con- 
tract. 
The Los Angeles Opera Association chorus, under the 
direction of Alexander Bevani, is making progress. The 
chorus of 100 members has already learned one opera and 
is rehearsing another. 

Henry Mustagh, former organist at Grauman’s Theater, 
has gone to Buffalo, N. Y. B. L. 


PORTLAND NOTES 

Portland, Ore., April 19—In honor of Kenneth M. Brad- 
ley, president of the Bush Conservatory of Music, Chicago, 
the Society of Oregon Composers gave a iuncheon at the 
Benson Hotel on April 15. Emil Enna, president of the 
society, presided. Mr. Bradley, who is touring the coast 
with the object of assisting students to obtain free scholar- 
ships in his college, addressed the society on The Fall of 
Man. 

The Civic Music Club, Frederic Shipman, general man- 
ager, met on April 14, when an attractive program was 
presented by Blanche W illiams Segersten, soprano; Lillian 
Jeffreys Petri, pianist; Mark Daniels, baritone; Robert 
Louis Barron, violinist; Ruby Loyd, May Van Dyke Hard- 
wick and Ida May Cook, accompanists. 

At the last meeting of the MacDowell Club, Kenneth M. 
Bradley of Chicago gave an interesting talk on American 
composers. The audience also had the pleasure of hearing 
Mrs. H. A. Hampton, violinist; Mrs. pet W. Penning- 
ton, soprano; Mrs. George E. Jeffery, pianist, and Christian 
Peterson and Mary Bullock, accompanists. 

For the benefit of the B’nai B’rith summer camp fund, an 
enjoyable concert was given by Mrs. Henry W. Metzger, 





May 8, 1924 


Ella Connell Jesse, pianist; Sylvia Weinstein, 


soprano ; 
violinist; Kathryn Crysler Street, contralto ; Gordon Soule, 
pianist; Susie Michael, pianist, and Katherine Jacobson, 
accompanist. 


The Oregon State Music Teachers’ Association, David 
Campbell president, will hold its annual convention at 
Eugene, Ore., on June 6 and 7. 

Vincent C. ’ Knowles, formerly conductor of the Columbia 
Theater Orchestra, has opened a conservatory ao 


here, , 


Cornish School Scholarship Performances 

The Cornish School is engaged in its second annual 
festival for the benefit of its scholarship funds, through 
which some score or more of talented students are enabled 
to obtain a real musical education. The first week of the 
festival was distinguished by the visit of one day only, 
but two performances of Tony Sarg’s Marionettes. A 
local zest was added to the production through one of the 
actors, Richard Odlin, who is also the designer of the 
fantoccini used. This ‘youthful artist has had his dramatic 
education wholly in the Cornish School. His homecoming 
was honored by a luncheon given by the dramatic depart- 
ment of the school. 

Another feature of the first week’s production was a 
Spring Fete, which was staged by the pupils and assistants 
of Sara Y. B. Peabody. This a in scenes from 
light opera, such as Robin Hood. jeu desprit, ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Peabody and entitled Fall's Garden, was 
much applauded. Illustrations of Latin music and themes 
were given in A Spanish Interlude, while a noteworthy 
number, The Old and the New, illustrated the difference 
between the manners of the stately eighteenth century 
and those of today. 


Joseph Jean Gilbert in Los Angeles 

Joseph Jean Gilbert, flutist, has appeared as soloist with 
many organizations and singers. Among the foremost are 
Mmes. Melba, Scotney, Rhadeska, Sharlow and Panosian. 
Mr. Gilbert was also solo flutist at the Maine Festival for 
two seasons, and formerly a member of the St. Louis, 
Seattle and Los Angeles and symphony orchestras. Mr. 
Gilbert is now located in Los Angeles. 


Myra Hess Gives First Recital in Germany 


Myra Hess, English pianist, recently made her first ap- 
pearance in Berlin, Germany, and, according to a cablegram, 
she scored a tremendous success, being compelled to give 
eight encores. 


Whitehill to Complete Season in Evanston 

Clarence Whitehill will complete his concert season at the 
Evanston Music Festival on May 31. The baritone sang in 
Ithaca on April 25, 





Current Dates for Garrison 
Mabel Garrison appeared in Sewickley, Pa., May 6. She 
will sing in Gary, Ind., today, May 8, and in opera in Akron, 
Ohio, with Edward Johnson, on May 23 and 24, 
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Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 






The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world 
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Name O mer ORG Fen ae a New York, June 19th, 1919 
623 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; al re 
a synonym for artistic excellence. skate —getainly to, be, congratulated on, you 
For fifty years the Sohmer family fre ee if consider ‘one ofthe finest ‘payers 
have been making Sohmer pianos. om, ‘to anguesttonably “rupee, that" tan Fen 
To make the most artistic piano understand) "why the ‘i er ae ee 
possible has been the one aim, and Sincerely, 
its accomplishment is evidenced by ZK 2 
the fact that: 
ee - more Sohmers oy in the Metro- 
itan Distri t tistic piano. 
politan District than any other artistic piano THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
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